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THE NAKED WASHINGTON. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


OME years ago, just outside the 


east entrance of the National 
Capitol, there was a very striking 
statue of George Washington .. . 
I wonder if anyone remembers it? 
For it is gone now—mercifully put 
away. That statue gave me, as a 
youngster, a real shock the first 
time I came upon it one bright Feb- 
Tuary morning. With his back to 
the Capitol, austerely facing the 
plaza and the avenue beyond, the 
Father of Our Country sat in stern 
dignity, clothed in a grandeur that 
was decidedly chilling. He was, in 
fact, clothed in nothing much but 
grandeur. He was naked. 

A naked Washington! ... 

Were that marble still in its place 
I perhaps would view it with much 
more composure to-day, even though 
I be now better qualified to con- 
demn it for its bad taste and its 
poor art. It was neither the lack of 
laste nor the lack of,art that dis- 
turbed me then, however, but the 


lack of clothes—the sudden and 
arresting knowledge that a great 
man could even be thought of, not 
to speak of being exposed in public, 
as naked; stripped of his tradi- 
tional vesture and represented sim- 
ply as God made him. 

But just how, after all, does God 
make us? Are our poor shivering 
white-skinned bodies, unclad and 
unadorned, all there is to us? Does 
not God indeed clothe us in our 
times, our environment, our cus- 
toms and habits—as well as in our 
hides? Do not the living souls with 
which He implants eternal life in 
us weave us a vesture out of our 
contacts and surroundings? If our 
skin is not, contrary to popular be- 
lief, a mere covering of the flesh, 
but actually a part of the fabric of 
our beings, woven into, or out from, 
our very marrow, may not the exter- 
nals of our lives be regarded like- 
wise as an integral web of the tex- 
ture of our created selves? 
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The first and cardinal principle 
of authentic portraiture is to repre- 
sent the figure portrayed as a part 
of its surroundings, not apart and 
separated from them. Whether the 
artist put these objectively into his 
picture or not, he must consider 
them, study them, and suggest 
them. The sculptor who carved 
that naked Washington forgot the 
first principle of his art; he per- 
mitted himself to be tempted into 
a wholly inartistic, and therefore 
inaccurate, representation of his 
hero. Manifestly he was thinking 
of George Washington, “the Father 
of his Country,” in terms of the 
classic fathers of Rome and Greece. 
He pictured Washington, not as he 
really was, an integral part of his 
own time, even to the detail of dress, 
but as he, the artist, wished him to 
appear, regardless—a sort of naked 
marble god, thrust back from the 
eighteenth century Anno Domini 
into some vague and unnamed era 
B. c., and losing not only his clothes 
but his reality in the thrusting. 

From the time that the first bi- 
ography of George Washington was 
written, he has suffered from the 
pen as he suffered from the chisel 
of that misguided sculptor. Over 
and over again he has been repre- 
sented, out of time and out of place, 
not as he was but solely as others 
have wished him to appear. Either 
he has been made, as by this sculp- 
tor, into a piece of deified marble, 
or he has been turned out as an 
over-stuffed effigy, mantled in the 
ornaments of sentimental fable, un- 
til, alas, both the image and the 
soul of the man have been lost. 

But after all, this startlingly 
naked Washington of the Capitol 
was not entirely naked. There was 
some kind of Roman-scarf effect 
about him. And that, of course, 
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and not the nakedness, is the key 
to the sculptor’s ideal of Washing- 
ton as a Solon or a Demosthenes. 
And what, we may ask, turning 
again from the sculptor to the bi- 
ographers, what may have been the 
ideal Washington of Parson Weems? 
A canting prude? Of Jared Sparks? 
A huge male with ice water in his 
veins? Of Marshall? A taciturn 
demigod muffled in an interminable 
choker of stale verbosity? Of Ir- 
ving? A fictitious gentleman, in ruf- 
fles, whose huge feet mince in spite 
of themselves? And if all this be 
true, what then shall we say is the 
ideal of the present day biographers 
of Washington, romancers like Ru- 
pert Hughes and W. E. Woodward? 
For they, not content with stripping 
Washington, yes, stark naked, leav- 
ing him not even the covering of 
an antique scarf, cavort in a ribald 
dance around his nude figure, a 
dance that is not suggestive of mod- 
esty, to say the least. It is virtually 
a phallic caper .... and when the 
dance is done, we discover that they 
have knocked the figure flat and 
have smeared it over with an ob- 
scure something that is consider- 
ably uglier than ink. 

Happily, that something doesn't 
etick. ...> 

These two modern historians of 
Washington are both professional 
romancers; manufacturers of fic- 
tion of the “intriguing” sort. They 
have developed their imaginative 
talents to a degree. And this must 
be remembered when their attempts 
at history writing are considered. 
But they make all the gestures of 
bona fide historians; research, and 


1Rupert Hughes, George Washington: * 


Human Being and the Hero. New 
William Morrow & Co. $4.00. 

W. E. Woodward, George Washington: The 
Image and the Man. New York: Boni & 


Liveright. $4.00. 
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documentation, and bibliography, 
and so on. So as historians they 
must be judged and as historians 
they must be condemned. 

The irony of their condemnation 
is this: protesting (a little too 
much, I think) that their aim is to 
portray the “real” Washington, as 
set off against the flagrantly unreal 
Washington of their predecessors, 
they both contrive, nevertheless, to 
commit the same unpardonable sin 
against truth with which they 
charge Messrs. Weems, Sparks, et 
al—the same sin of which our 
classic-ridden sculptor was guilty. 
They, too, these twentieth century 
biographers, produce a Washington 
that is merely the Washington of 
their desire, rather than the Wash- 
ington that truly was; in so far, 
that is, as anyone may know him 
for what he truly was, as revealed 
by records and documents. And is 
this, after all, so difficult a matter 
—to know the real Washington? To 
the average honest historian, writ- 
ing without bias and in good faith, 
it should not be. There are records 
enough, there is quite sufficient 
documentary evidence enough, even 
discarding tradition altogether, to 
reveal to us what Washington was. 
And judging him from these records, 
measuring him at the same time by 
the ordinary standards of American 
manhood, and not forgetting his 
human frailties, he still rises up, 
head and shoulders above the aver- 
age, a great man....a great man, 
not a cold marble god; not a stuffed 
effigy; and most decidedly not a 
large stark-naked and mud-bespat- 
tered image that attitudinizes by 
the machinery of imaginative pup- 
pet makers, a creature of negative 
character, of foppish gesture, top- 
heavy with vanity, and of none too 
rigid moral outline. 
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For this is just what the com- 
posite figure of Washington pro- 
duced by Messrs. Woodward and 
Hughes amounts to—a six foot 
puppet of rather shady coloring; 
in short, a caricature—and not a 
caricature drawn in the spirit of 
good humor, but one made in al- 
most vicious bad temper. 

Of this bad temper we must take 
some brief account. These modern 
biographers, it is true, are not al- 
together to blame. That is, as men 
they are not altogether to blame, 
inexcusable as bad temper must al- 
ways be in the historian. They 
have been driven to it by the smug- 
ness of the earlier writers, about 
whose cant and falsifications there 
is, no denying, something inexpres- 
sibly irritating. To be frank, those 
earlier biographers of Washington 
have simply made liars like them- 
selves out of their successors. They 
lied mnor-nor-west; Hughes and 
Woodward lie due south. It is the 
same vitiating force that makes 
prohibitionists and bootleggers blood 
relations. 

But the difference is primarily a 
difference of taste. Of a puritani- 
cal habit of mind, the earlier bi- 
ographers concocted a long-faced, 
prunes-and-prisms Washington who 
never swore and never told a lie; a 
huge passionless Thing of towering 
dimensions and of the most pain- 
fully correct behavior; a creature 
with a ramrod back that, if it bend 
at all, can only bend backward. 
They wrote for a rigidly conven- 
tional and tradition-loving reading 
public and they served it according 
to its taste. The newer biographers, 
iconoclastic and scornful of tradi- 
tion, not to speak of convention and 
the proprieties, have contrived a 
Washington that leans forward 
perilously near the line of collapse. 
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They are writing for a public so 
unconventional that it demands 
from its servitors the utmost in 
suggestiveness and biasé innuendo. 
Where Weems and his fellows min- 
imized and hedged against known 
facts, for convention’s sake, and 
even suppressed facts and doctored 
the utterances of their hero with a 
garbling dilution of propriety; where 
the earlier biographers did this, 
these latest historians color, and 
slant, and exaggerate the facts, em- 
phasizing matters wholly irrelevant, 
likewise to achieve their desired ef- 
fect—and to sell their books. 

To show by example just how 
these modern biographers of Wash- 
ington, at once indulging their own 
taste and their public’s, prostitute 
themselves to the market-selling 
impulse instead of adhering to the 
principles of historical writing, let 
me point out two passages from 
their books. Hughes, in one of his 
first chapters, after touching on the 
genealogy of Washington, strikes 
off a certain insinuating supposi- 
tion concerning the physique—to be 
explicit, the weight—of the unborn 
child. What earthly bearing has 
this indelicate passage on the career 
of the man? None whatsoever. Why 
then does Hughes write it in? It 
looks to me as if his mind were pre- 
occupied with such matters, when it 
is not busy with calculations as to 
what will sell his book. “Spice” 
is a sure seller. Then “spice” it 
shall be. And this is but a keynote 
to the “spicy” strain of the Hughes 
volume. Are such things worthy of 
the serious historian? Again, Wood- 
ward, writing independently of 
Hughes, develops the same “spicy” 
strain when he finds (as Hughes 
has already found) certain items in 
the journal of Washington the 
farmer; items concerning stock- 
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breeding and kenneling. In they go, 
although they can have no possible 
significance beyond revealing the 
orderliness of Washington’s mind; 
in they go, but not as examples of 
the man’s methodical system of 
farming, but rather with a smirk— 
in the case of Woodward with the 
word “smutty” spoken outright. 
What can be the purpose of all this? 
If it be not simply to satisfy the 
writers’ (and their readers’) taste, 
it must plainly be to induce the 
reader to believe that Washington 
was a man of carnal mind. Wash- 
ington was not a man of carnal 
mind. There is not one scrap of 
evidence produced by either of these 
writers, whatever their motive, to 
prove that he was carnal minded, 
though they spare no effort. 

So also in their dealing with the 
question of Washington’s rélations 
with women. Some French writer 
has said that ultimately only two 
subjects are of vital interest to 
man, God and sex. God is crossed 
out with an emphatic stroke by 
these popular writers. Only sex re- 
mains. Sex they must have. To 
them there can be no relationship 
between man and woman excepl 
the sex relation—unless it be one 
of money. Of that later. So Wash- 
ington must be a sex dilettant of 
the latest fashion. If his tavern tips 
be generous, then in with some 
nasty hint about chambermaids; if 
one of his officers is inclined to be 
carefree, then General Washington 
has his eye on the washerwoman’s 
daughter. Again, maudlin tears are 
shed over the “tragedy” of his 
“many” luckless love affairs—and 
he is still scarcely more than 4 
boy! But his youth means nothing 
to a historian like Woodward for 
whom at thirty love ceases to be 4 
passion and becomes a duty. If we 
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are to believe these biographers, 
Washington at twenty-four was a 
sort of mooning Hamlet, rejected of 
every Ophelia in Virginia, brooding 
upon his loss like a_ frustrated 
Lothario. This would be ridiculous 
in a romance; in a history it is in- 
defensible. From sixteen into the 
twenties all normal men have their 
romances; but they aren’t bowed 
down by them into any such con- 
sciousness of Freudian inhibitions 
as is implied here in the case of 
young George Washington. Here, 
in this regard, we see more plainly 
than perhaps anywhere else how 
normal and healthy a man Wash- 
ington was; and how unhealthy and 
abnormal are his latest historians. 
Normal and healthy men don’t brood 
over sex; they don’t even think 
about it. Or at least, there was a 
time when they didn’t. But alas, if 
the modern flood of sexy literature, 
of which these two books are strik- 
ing exemplars, continues to inun- 
date the mind of the reading public, 
men will come to think of little else 
but sex. And they won’t be normal 
or healthy any more. 

Then there is Sally Fairfax. The 
vivacious Sally was a friend of 
George’s boyhood, who married 
his friend, George William Fairfax. 
Washington liked her always; and 
she, somewhat of a minx, had a 
woman’s delight in keeping the 
little flame alive. Well, she kept it 
alive with flirtatious smiles, a tan- 
talizing letter now and then, a gay 
word, a laugh, a whispered col- 
loquy when they met. So it seems. 
Sally, in fact, played with deft fin- 
gers the woman’s game of romance, 
using all the tricks in the box of 
feminine instinct, of teasing mys- 
tery, and gentle confidence, and 
solicitous interest; for what woman 
can quite forget a boy adorer, es- 
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pecially when he is one of a family 
connection (which Washington vir- 
tually was), one who comes back 
every little while into her life, and 
every time with new honors or new 
troubles to discuss? All this is in- 
nocent enough, in its unadorned ac- 
tuality. But innocence is the last 
thing that Washington’s present bi- 
ographers desire. So out of this old 
and long well-known story they 
weave a new tissue of intrigue and 
innuendo. Washington is suffering 
unguessed torments from his “pas- 
sion” for a married woman! He is 
“ready to be madly rash” declares 
Mr. Hughes,—which declaration is 
made without one iota of evidence 
to support it. He is, in short, for- 
ever on the dizzy brink of dishonor 
and scandal. Whole pages, chap- 
ters, of this stuff are reeled off, one 
unwarranted assumption after an- 
other, until the effect is achieved— 
something “spicy” in the life of 
Washington! On the face of it, it 
is ridiculous; and happily it is all 
ineffectual. Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus. The labor- 
ing of these twin volcanoes of “pas- 
sion” brings forth a very ridiculous 
and a very white mouse indeed. 

In spite of his handsome figure, 
his grace as a dancer and as an 
equestrian, Washington was never 
a ladies’ man. But he was a gentle- 
man, a gentleman of the old courtly 
school, and even though he handled 
his feminine affairs awkwardly, it 
is certainly more to his credit than 
if, say in Sally’s case, he called a 
family council and preached a 
Weemslike sermon to the bother- 
some minx. The efforts of Messrs. 
Hughes and Woodward to manu- 
facture an illicit “passion,” a clan- 
destine romance, a “mystery,” out 
of the Sally Fairfax affair are, once 
more, unworthy even of “intrigu- 
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ing” novelists, and absolutely un- 
pardonable on the part of histo- 
rians. 

Just as unpardonable are the in- 
sinuations concerning Washing- 
ton’s marriage with Martha Custis. 
The total effect of the Hughes and 
Woodward reports of this marriage 
is that it was a mercenary affair. 
Unable to find even a hint of the 
illicit in the relationship between 
Washington and the young widow 
Custis, our biographers must per- 
force label it with something be- 
sides honor and decency. There- 
fore it must be a matter of money 
bags and social aspiration. It was 
Martha’s fortune that Washington 
married, not Martha; it was Wash- 
ington’s social prestige that Martha 
married, not the fine young Virgin- 
ian squire. For that matter, this 


new Washington of ours is preém- 
inently a land-grabber and a money- 


lover. The motivating force of his 
whole career, if we are to believe 
these historians, was neither patriot- 
ism nor national vision nor devo- 
tion to the commonweal, but greed! 
—a passion for acres and the power 
that acres brought. It was this, they 
say in an undertone throughout 
their thousand pages; it was land, 
money, power, greed, that Washing- 
ton lived for, fought for, married 
for, strove and worked and toiled 
for. Land; land speculation; land 
at any cost, land for nothing if it 
could be got for nothing; land at 
least at a screw’s bargain. This 
Washington had no unselfish ideals. 
Even when it must be granted that 
he served with Braddock without 
rank, as a mere “messenger” (hav- 
ing already been a colonel) it is not 
only his Ohio Valley holdings that 
he is really interested in, but it is 
boldly stated, without warrant, that 
“he would rather die and let the 


country die than swallow his 
pride”; and when, again, it must be 
written that he gave all his long 
years’ service in the Revolution 
without pay (and indeed, as the fact 
is, almost to his financial ruin), 
that generous deed is sneezed at by 
Woodward as a mere gesture and 
a piece of calculated vanity. It 
meant nothing; he could have done 
much more, this man of many acres. 
Here, however, it is the biographer 
who controverts himself. He for- 
gets his own text and shows con- 
clusively how “land poor,” like the 
other estate holders of Virginia, 
Washington was. 

Pride? Calculated vanity? It is 
Mr. Hughes who says that Wash- 
ington, before the Braddock engage- 
ment, would “rather die and let the 
country die than swallow his pride.” 
According to Mr. Woodward, Wash- 
ington was both vain and proud; 
obsessed, as he puts it, with the 
thought of what posterity might 
think of him. Therefore, we are 
to imagine Washington as a pos- 
turing self-seeker. “He was already 
thinking of his place in history. In 
his later years this thought seemed 
never out of his mind.” “Posterity 
has its eye on that assembly, and 
he knows it.” He seldom if ever 
acts with disinterested initiative. 
He is an opportunist, watching to 
see how others act, then following. 
Never, of course, a leader; a syco- 
phant of fame. To him the soldier’s 
profession is nothing but the pur- 
suit of fame; thus are his words 
misread. Perhaps, it is hinted, he 
dreamed of titles—“Lord Mount 
Vernon”? He wanted to be called 
“His Mightiness.” He was “proud 
and touchy.” “He was vain, fond 
of adulation and power, and greatly 
disturbed by criticism, but he was 
—so I think [says Mr. Woodward] 
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—a little ashamed of his vanity, 
and concealed it under an appear- 
ance of great modesty.” He was, 
then, not only pretentious, but a 
hypocritical pretender? “I suspect 
that Washington’s surprise at being 
named by Adams was simulated,” 
Woodward comments on the nom- 
ination of Washington as com- 
in chief. But there is 
nothing to support this suspicion, 
not even what he calls “probabil- 
ity.” Such a Washington as this 
cannot be great. So Woodward sets 
him forth as realizing “at last that 
he had not made events, but that 
events had made him.” Great men 
mold occasion to event. And that 
is what Washington did. He was 
just that great. And in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Woodward calls him 
“stupid,” and “dull,” as well as 
“vain,” he was not quite so stupid 
as to be blind to the fact that he 
had indeed “made events.” If that 
be vanity, make the most of it! 
Vanity makes for insolence; so 
Mr. Hughes’s young Washington, 
brigaded as an aide with Braddock, 
is no longer the intrepid American 
youth that the honest and unprej- 
udiced historian must recognize him 
to be, full of ideas and the courage 
to speak them out; he is only “in- 
solent.” Again, he is no more the 
trim and immaculate gentleman of 
tradition who did not believe that 
a soiled collar was a symbol of 
democracy. No; he is a “class con- 
scious” and “anti-social” aristocrat, 
“a gorgeous dandy . . . always of a 
foppish turn . . . a man of foppery.” 
Mr. Woodward echoes the charge, 
complaining not only because Wash- 
ington as an officer wore what he 
calls “splendid” uniforms, but even 
because he didn’t enlist as a private! 
“His self-esteem frequently ran over 
into vanity . . . his ideals were 


sometimes snobbish.” Much is 
made of Washington’s advice that 
“only gentlemen be made officers” 
of the revolutionary forces. The 
historian does not know the times 
of which he writes; he has his 
Washington all out of focus. Wash- 
ington was wise and right in giving 
that advice. “Gentleman” does not 
mean fop; in Washington’s day a 
gentleman meant, ordinarily, a man 
trained to arms and to authority. 
I get the impression that what 
Woodward wants as a revolutionary 
army is a mob like Budienny’s Bol- 
shevik cavalry. But Woodward 
himself admits the wisdom of 
Washington in this regard, when 
he criticizes General Israel Putnam 
(who “left his oxen standing in the 
furrow”) as a man “by nature a 
private soldier . . . wholly without 
a sense of authority.” It was just 
such officers as this that Washing- 
ton wanted to keep out of respon- 
sible positions; men, to quote Wood- 
ward’s own words, “with less brains 
and more courage” than was good 
for competent officers to possess. 
But neither do fops or snobs 
make for military genius. As a 
military genius the foppish and 
snobbish Washington of Woodward 
and Hughes is a blank. His was the 
discipline of a “martinet’”; it re- 
lated largely to breaches of the code 
aristocratic. Desertions were due 
in great measure to Washington’s 
dislikable personality. So says 
Woodward; though for once his 
confrére contradicts him flatly. Ac- 
cording to Hughes, Washington was 
liked, respected, even loved by his 
men, in spite of his severe disci- 
pline and the stern military cus- 
toms of his day. But according to 
both Hughes and Woodward, Wash- 
ington was a prime blunderer as a 
military man. His mistakes are 
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dilated upon. His achievements, his 
wisdom, his foresight, when they 
are granted at all are grudgingly 
granted, and usually with some 
damaging qualification. If his valor 
is conceded on one page, on the next 
page his manly courage in apologiz- 
ing for an affront to a fellow towns- 
man is labeled “meekness” with a 
strong insinuation of cowardice. 
It is in their treatment of the 
military phase of Washington’s life 
more than anywhere else that these 
biographers reveal both their ani- 
mus and their ignorance. Wood- 
ward, since his book deals with the 
Revolution (whereas Hughes does 
not go beyond 1762) is the worst 
offender. In fact, of the two, his 
work is by far the more objection- 
able, because, where Hughes is 
openly biased, Woodward operates 
with the “perhaps” of back-stairs 
insinuation. There is unwitting 
humor in his remark that “hardly 
any of Washington’s biographers 
have understood the science of 
war.” Mr. Woodward manifestly 
does not. His attempts to recon- 
struct the Revolutionary campaigns 
of Washington are amusing. Nor 
does he make a greater success as 
a philosopher. “The history of the 
Revolution,” he tells us, “belongs to 
the metaphysics of chance [what- 
ever that may be!]; it is a story 
that ought to be told in terms of 
philosophy.” Evidently Mr. Wood- 
ward is not acquainted even with 
the terms, although that can hardly 
be wondered at when we learn that 
his “great” philosophers are Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Locke, Ricardo, and 
Adam Smith. These are his apos- 
tles of the “metaphysics of chance.” 
He makes much of “chance” and 
“luck” in discussing Washington. 
But like many another perfervid de- 
terminist, he is amazingly incon- 
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sistent. If “the science of war is 
the science of circumstances,” why 
put upon Washington, a mere pawn 
of the god, Luck, who is “made by 
events,” the blame for the “circum- 
stances” which “made” him? 

Of course, consistency is not in 
the lexicon of philosophers of 
this caliber. Both Woodward and 
Hughes, however, are consistent in 
making this Washington of theirs, 
the creature of luck, a man without 
religion, if indeed not a man with- 
out God. The recurrent mention of 
God and Providence in Washing- 
ton’s writings and utterances, they 
inform us, is due either to a habit 
of profanity or to the mere accident 
of convention. He was “perhaps” 
a free thinker—because he was lib- 
eral, and not a bigot! Besides, Mr. 
Hughes reminds us, “religious tol- 
erance has usually had its birth and 
preservation in commercial inter- 
ests”; and Washington, we must re- 
member, was essentially a capital- 
ist with a long eye on profit. He 
“learned a lesson in tolerance that 
made him [my italics] afterwards 
speak with warm respect for the 
rights of Catholics, Baptists, Jews, 
even Mohammedans—even athe- 
ists.” He drew this lesson, not out 
of the wisdom and conviction of a 
rich mind and a liberal heart, but 
out of a little land deal which fell 
through because Virginia was bigot- 
ridden. 

Both Hughes and Woodward 
make much out of a refutation of 
the Valley Forge prayer scene. In- 
deed it may be true that Washing- 
ton was not seen alone in the woods, 
kneeling in prayer, that winter 
night. But, in spite of the laborious 
denials of these biographers, it is 
easier to believe that Washington 
did pray, then and elsewhere, than 
it is to accept him as the soulless 
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unbeliever that they have invented. 
Is it so difficult, after all, to think 
of Washington at that tragic hour 
on his knees in prayer? We all 
know of one great commander of 
our own day, a man whose military 
genius even these carping critics 
must recognize, who was seen more 
than once praying in solitude be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament. His 
name is Foch. If Foch, why not 
Washington? 

There is no reason for us to be- 
lieve that Washington was not a 
man of prayer; there are many good 
reasons for us to believe that he 
was. It is not lack of plausibility 
in the matter that makes these bi- 
ographers deride the man in this 
aspect. It is their own flippant 
skepticism, the sort of flippancy 
and skepticism that makes Hughes 
refer to a French chaplain as going 
out “to sanctify the proceedings” 
of “pillage” and “murder.” And 
Hughes reveals not only his skepti- 
cism, but his ignorance of even a 
simple and time-worn phrase when 
he makes fun of Dinwiddie’s ex- 
pression regarding Virginia’s safety 
depending “under God” on the mi- 
litia. “If he could believe that the 
militia was ‘under God,’” Hughes 
exclaims with a verbal smirk, “his 
faith was indomitable.” “On the 
28th God made it rain and gave 
General Howe an excuse,” writes 
Woodward in the best style of the 
smart-aleck scoffer. Men who write 
of religion in this manner are hard- 
ly qualified to discuss the faith of a 
man like Washington. And such 
men scarcely surprise us, either, 
when we hear them hoth ringing 
the changes on “Jesuit.” Wood- 
ward begins his work with an “end 
justifies the means” quotation, 
which of course he labels “Jesuiti- 
cal.” Hughes declares that “many 
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missionaries, particularly the Jes- 
uits,” asked the Indians “to butcher 
other Christians”; and says that 
“many of the Indians had been 
taught that Christ was a French- 
man crucified by the English.” But 
there is no documentation given for 
these slanders against the brave and 
often martyred Jesuit missionaries, 
whose valor and sacrifice even prej- 
udiced historians acclaim. 

Thus, through an aggregate of 
some thousand rather tiresome pages 
this grotesque and monstrous figure 
of the new Washington is labor- 
iously contrived by Messrs. Hughes 
and Woodward. It is no longer a 
marble figure; and true enough we 
are all frankly tired of the marble 
Washington. It is mud over marble. 
The ingredients in the rather messy 
coating with which the sculptured 
Washington has been tarnished and 
defaced are not of the nicest. Fifty 
per cent of the composition is false- 
hood, made up of insinuation, in- 
nuendo, supposition, hint, suspicion, 
unwarranted assumption, guessing; 
strange materials indeed for his- 
torians to soil their hands with. 
And this despite the fact that Mr. 
Woodward for one knows better; 
for he tells us outrightly that “guess- 
ing is not the province of the his- 
torian.” Then there is that strong 
dash of suggested pruriency, “spici- 
ness”; this, in fact, is the pasty stuff 
that holds the whole mess together. 
And there is prejudice, qualifica- 
tion, niggardly praise, inaccuracy, 
irrelevancy, pretense. The coloring 
is mostly drab, a muddy drab, mixed 
with an unmistakable tint of envy- 
green and a generous streak, es- 
pecially in Woodward’s case, of 
radical-red. All this, compounded 
with anger, makes a pigment that 
results finally in a ghastly shade of 
not too delicate corruption-gray.... 
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So there he stands—he is set up 
again now, but not on a pedestal— 
George Washington, stripped naked 
and plastered over with the soiling 
efluvia of two minds which, taken 
together or separately, represent 
everything that the writing mind, 
the historian, the biographer, can- 
not and must not be. The tarnished 
and bespattered Washington is 
completed and put on exhibition. . .. 
But the tarnish won’t stay. The 
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mud won’t stick. The naked Wash- 
ington will emerge once more, 
marble still, perhaps . . . for a while 
. . - but in due time, I do believe, 
he will come to life under the spell 
of the pen of some honest, clear 
headed, and clean hearted American 
historian, who will know how to re- 
create from record and document a 
Washington as he was, not as the 
biographers’ prejudice wishes him to 
appear. 





MOON-MEADOW. 





By J. Corson MILLER. 


Here falls a delicate music, 

More frail than old Flemish lace, 

A-flutter in petaled whiteness— 

Like the tumult from phantoms guarding the beauty 


Of a dead girl’s face. 


Silverly-soft the Shepherdess 
Enfolds her flock of trees 

Beneath blue cotes of the wind-hush, 
Where sudden speech were thunder 
In a rain of harmonies. 


On such a night of moon-flood 


Doubtless there came 


The galaxy of Heaven’s glad-winged angels, 
To the youthful Jacob sleeping— 


He woke to hear no moon-songs over meadows— 
He heard God speak his name. 


Along the ladder of flame... 
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SOME CRITICS AND CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By JosepH J. REILLY. 


HEN Cardinal Newman was 

laid to rest at Rednal the Eng- 
lish speaking world did homage to 
his memory and for a hushed mo- 
ment not a single voice was raised 
in disparagement. But soon the 
whispers of one Thyrsites of criti- 
cism after another were heard, with 
ever increasing boldness, until it 
has become quite the thing for crit- 
ies to allege his want of moral cour- 
age, the reactionary nature of his 
mind, and a lack of logic which the 
admitted seductiveness of his style 
is able to conceal no longer. 

In A Survey of English Litera- 
ture, 1830-1880, Oliver Elton as- 
sumes the “studiously impartial” 
pose behind which a by-no-means 
adroit depreciation is carried stead- 
ily along. Newman, he asserts, in 
the Difficulties of Anglicans turns 
and rends his old Alma Mater, be- 
traying an inclination “to scratch” 
which belonged to his “streak of 
womanish temper.” Newman’s por- 
trait of John Bull, in The Present 
Position of Catholics, is “hardly 
over-drawn though it is slightly 
tainted with the vulgarity of its sub- 
ject; and is marked by an almost 
hysterical tone of contempt.” The 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations 
“faithfully reflect the change in 
Newman’s chameleon temper .. . 
The note of revulsionary scorn (of 
the Anglican Church) is loud... 
Newman tries to excite by his ora- 
tory; to do what he had reproved 
before (in his Parochial Sermons) 


I. 


where he is a thorough Platonist in 
his distrust of fiction, poetry, ora- 
tory, and singing, as likely to excite 
emotions without ensuring corre- 
spondent practice, and so destroy 
the connection between feeling and 
acting.” Analyze that last sentence 
and see if it does not mean to say 
(without quite saying it) that New- 
man the Catholic abandoned the 
conviction of his Anglican days that 
emotions must bear the fruitage of 
good works. 

Mr. Elton’s penchant for insinua- 
tion is almost a habit. Here is a 
tidbit. Speaking of the English at- 
titude toward Newman before the 
Apologia, he says: “Newman had 
estranged his former public, and 
soon became unhappy—not so much 
doctrinally as politically—in his 
new Church.” That “not so much 
doctrinally as politically” is clever. 
Sixty years ago Newman made a 
protest (so vigorous that Dean Inge, 
of delicate sensibilities, calls it “dis- 
agreeable and _ insulting”—surely 
Laughter may be forgiven for hold- 
ing both his sides) against the 
charge that he was “doctrinally un- 
happy,” but Mr. Elton, tongue in 
cheek, whispers a denial. 

When Kingsley died Newman said 
a Mass for his soul. Whereupon 
Mr. Elton’s well-bred whisper is 
heard again: “Well he might: on 
the other hand, a confused good 
faith is equally manifest in Kings- 
ley, who blundered into the man- 
trap through what one of his critics 
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called his ‘animal scent’—his scent 
for something really wrong in New- 
man, that was immaterial to the 
case before the court. What this 
is, Newman’s whole career suffi- 
ciently indicates.” At last we have 
it: Mr. Elton’s studious impartial- 
ity is only a pose after all, and on 
the man whose veracity he has just 
impugned (in a whisper) he now 
easts a further slur, and without 
deigning to explain himself further, 
takes refuge in the “everybody 
knows” of the professional de- 
tractor. Mr. Elton’s own scent (to 
employ his figure of speech) is at 
fault: he snuffs out Detraction and 
mistakes it for Criticism. 


II. 


Paul Elmer More was denied 


more than one gift in the cradle but 
most tragically a sense of logic and 


(worst of all) a sense of humor. In 
his essay on Newman (in Shelburne 
Essays. Vol. VIII.) he announces 
with solemn gravity: “Newman’s 
surrender to the appeal of Rome 
was a pathetic mistake... He 
stopped short of the purest truth.” 
Mr. More does not leave us in the 
dark as to Newman’s proper course. 
With the finality of a Daniel pro- 
nouncing judgment he goes on: 
“Two ways were open to him. On 
the one hand, he might have ac- 
cepted manfully the _ skeptical 
demolition of the Christian mythol- 
ogy and the whole fabric of external 
religion, and on the ruins of such 
creeds he might have risen to that 
supreme insight which demands no 
revelation and is dependent on no 
authority, but is content within it- 
self. Doing this he might possibly, 
by the depth of his religious nature 
and the eloquence of his tongue, 
have made himself the leader of 
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the elect out of the long spiritual 
death that is likely to follow the 
breaking-up of the creeds. Or, if 
that task seemed impossible or 
fraught with too great peril, he 
might have held to the national wor- 
ship as a symbol of the religious ex- 
perience of the people, and into that 
worship and that symbol he might 
have breathed the new fervour of 
his own faith, waiting reverently 
until by natural growth his people 
were prepared, if ever they should 
be prepared [is not that delicious?) 
to apprehend with him the invisible 
truth without the forms.” 

Poor Newman! It does not seem 
to have occurred to him that 
Christianity was merely a mythol- 
ogy or that revelation was a de- 
lusion, but Mr. More (who knows 
better) comes hurrying to the fore 
—a little too late, it would seem— 
to relieve all doubts on the matter. 
Very solemnly—and very artfully 
—Mr. More insinuates several 
things, as that “the creeds will van- 
ish,” and that Newman’s type of 
mind required him to conjure up 
such “shadowy nothings” as revela- 
tion and authority! How damning 
all this is to the things Newman be- 
lieved in, and yet expressed with an 
air of such disarming innocence! 
But Mr. More cannot keep up the 
pose; he has missed understanding 
Newman so completely that he be- 
trays himself. Read the last sen- 
tence again and restrain a laugh if 
you can. Alas for Newman! His 
years of groping gone for naught! 
Ex imaginibus he made his dolorous 
way at last, in veritatem, but Mr. 
More will have none of it and cries 
out upon him that he declined to 
flounder among the fogs all his long 
years. 

Mr. More is not done. 

1The italics are mine. 


He has 
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another charge in his critical blun- 
derbuss. Newman “was not strong 
enough to hold fast to the actual 
discords of life and to discern his 
vision of peace apart from their il- 
lusory sphere, but found it neces- 
sary to warp the facts of spiritual 
experience so as to make them agree 
with a physical revelation.” If that 
is not enough to demolish Newman, 
take this: “Say what one may, there 
was something in Newman’s con- 
version of failure to duty, a betrayal 
of the will.” Alas! Mr. More has 
let go and this blast, this “betrayal- 
of-Duty” hot-shot ought, by all the 
rules of the game, have demolished 
Newman completely. But Mr. More’s 
conception of Duty is as utterly dif- 
ferent from Newman’s as a sugar- 
plum from a musket ball. To Mr. 
More it is a mouth-filling word pro- 
nounced with a fine gesture; to 
Newman it was a thing so tremen- 
dous, so sacred, that its voice must 
be obeyed though the heart faint 
and the eyes grow dim with tears. 

Mr. More has no problems; he 
settles them in a paragraph—as- 
suming the points at issue, it is true, 
and somehow recalling to mind (so 
ironic is memory) that “mistiness 
is the mother of wisdom”—and 
Newman might (you are to infer) 
have done the same, if only he 
were intellectually honest (but he 
“warped the facts of spiritual ex- 
istence” and “did violence to the in- 
tegrity of his mind”); if only he 
were not a weakling (but “he was 
not strong enough to hold fast to 
the actual discords of life’); if only 
he were brave enough or intelligent 
enough to rise superior to com- 
promises (but “he stopped short of 
the purest faith”). And now Mr. 
More stands ready to give Newman 
the coup de grace: “His inability to 
find peace without the assurance of 


a personal God answering to the 
clamor of his desires is but another 
aspect of that illusion of the soul 
which has lost its vision of the true 
infinite and seeks a substitute in 
the limitless expansion of the emo- 
tions.” Mr. More has gone a long 
way and, having proven Newman to 
be either a dunce or a charlatan 
(for it is unthinkable that he failed 
to learn from his victim that “words 
have a meaning, whether we intend 
that meaning or not’) he adds with 
disarming unction: “It would be 
presumptuous to end in such a 
strain” (true; but what was it to 
have begun?) and adds, with smug 
deprecation, “Criticism may well 
stand abashed before that life.” Mr. 
More’s wisdom comes too late. Criti- 
cism may well stand abashed before 
that life and Criticism does; it is 
Effrontery masking as Criticism 
that is abashed at nothing but, 
denied the privilege of awe, pries 
into the sacred places of great souls, 
and attempts to measure them and 
their God with a yardstick. 


Ill. 


Dean Inge is a vigorous writer. 
He knows what he wants to say 
and takes care to say it as irritat- 
ingly as possible. Braced solidly 
on by no means meager calves he 
lifts up his voice to the confusion 
of his enemies and to such right- 
eousness as dwells within the dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s. His paper on New- 
man (in Outspoken Essays) is 
tracked through with the heavy- 
footed opinions of that bourgeosie 
whose fathers hoarsely denounced 
Wisemen in the early 50’s and 
cheered the English constitution 
while it burned him in effigy. 

The Dean turns up his sacerdotal 
nose at Newman’s associates at 
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Littlemore who were “of such an 
inferior type that Mark Pattison, 
who knew them, was surprised that 
he could be satisfied with their 
company.” The Dean leaves no 
room for argument; from Mark 
Pattison’s ipse dizit he will tolerate 
no appeal. That indictment estab- 
lished, the Dean ventures upon an- 
other tack. Newman’s “best ser- 
mons,” he announces, “and his best 
poetry belong to his Anglican 
period.” In swift dissent we think 
of his greatest poetic contribution, 
but the Dean has anticipated us: 
“*The Dream of Gerontius,’ with 
all its tender grace, is far less virile 
than ‘Lead Kindly Light,’ and other 
short poems of his youth.” That 
settles the matter! Our dissent is 
no sooner conceived than the 
doughty Dean has stifled it. Virility 
is the standard for appraising poems 
—and there’s an end on’t! The 


reader is astonished; so many per- 
plexing questions are settled so 


readily! An objection, be it ever so 
diminutive, has scarcely time to 
rear its head before the Dean’s 
quarter-staff lays it low. A suspi- 
cion begins to stir in one’s mind. Is 
it possible that beneath the somber 
broadcloth of the cleric are con- 
cealed the russet and Lincoln green 
of Little John? 

The Dean trips on to the attack 
with jocund step and we must fol- 
low apace. “The aristocratic hau- 
teur of the civis Romanus among 
barbarians lives on in the sentiment 
of the Roman Catholics toward 
Protestants. When Newman was 
publicly charged with intending to 
return to Anglicanism, this spirit 
broke out in a disagreeable and in- 
sulting manner.” Was it that bad? 
Somehow many of us had the no- 
tion that the poor old man was only 
protesting against a new slander, 
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but it seems that he betrayed a 
“reprehensible” ardor in endeavor- 
ing to protect himself. That same 
ardor, equally reprehensible, the 
Dean assures us, flamed out in the 
Kingsley controversy. Newman, 
the Dean finds, had an element of 
combativeness in his blood and 
“when he could persuade himself” 
(the implication is inescapable) 
“that not only his honour but that 
of the Church was at stake, he could 
feel and show the true Catholic 
ferocity, the cruellest spirit on 
earth.” 

At last we have it; our suspicions 
are confirmed: beneath the clerical 
black is the Lincoln green, and the 
end of the merry-man’s bludgeon 
peeps out, no straight, cleanly 
peeled limb, but knobby and ugly 
with iron spikes, not a weapon for 
fair fight, but a villainous thing to 
main. Out upon Newman who 
might be forgiven for defending 
himself but never for taking the 
opportunity to defend his “fero- 
cious” Church! The Dean dashes 
on: the British public was “of- 
fended” by Kingsley’s attack and 
was “disposed” to give ear to New- 
man’s reply. And now the Dean 
reaches for his spiked bludgeon 
again. Protestant England, he de- 
clares, gave Newman fair play but 
“in a Catholic country it would have 
been useless for a Protestant, how- 
ever falsely attacked, to appeal to 
Catholic public opinion for justice.” 
When the Dean’s cudgel (with its 
spikes) has established the fact that 
it was not Newman but Kingsley 
who deserved the credit for secur- 
ing the Apologia a hearing, that 
Newman’s treatment of Kingsley 
was “horribly unchristian,” and 
that fair play is a strictly non-Cath- 
olic virtue, he feels that he has 
earned a moment’s respite. Were 
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he any other than Dean Inge, he 
might have suspected that he had 
proved too much. But not the Dean. 
A blow or two extra for good meas- 
ure; who will care? Besides, the 
Roman Church deserves the cudgel 
on general principles and—reassur- 
ing thought—the dead man cannot 
strike back. 

There is something oddly remi- 
niscent of Kingsley’s method in the 
Dean’s next sally. There was a limit 
to Newman’s aberrations, he allows; 
at least one other was worse than 
he. “We cannot fancy him plunged 
in crooked ecclesiastical intrigue, 
like that Inglese italianato, Cardinal 
Manning. Still less can we fancy 
him haranguing strikers, and steal- 
ing the credit of composing a trade 
dispute.” The Dean is now quite at 
home; he has regained his breath 
and is laying about him lustily. 
Poor Manning! One would have 


thought him quite out of reach. But 
in St. Paul’s, it appears, no less than 
in Arizona, a rampage is fraught 
with danger to the bystanders. 
And now the Dean bethinks him- 
self of Newman again—and the 


“Roman Church.” As to Newman: 
he was “only half a Catholic” whose 
“principles made it easy for him to 
adopt the characteristic Catholic 
habit of ‘believing’ anything that is 
pleasing to the religious imagina- 
tion.” As to the Church: “The 
alienation of enlightened minds 
(modesty has never been the Dean’s 
outstanding virtue) from the Roman 
Church at the present day is in- 
evitable.” 

Really this is too much. New- 
man was supposed to have laughed 
this sort of thing to death over 
seventy years ago but instead he 
has proved that the brood of Prej- 
udice and Pharisaism is perpetual. 
Presumably—since the Dean writes 


a lengthy essay on Newman—he has 
read the Present Position of Cath- 
olics in England, but obviously he 
has quite failed to recognize there, 
in The Prejudiced Man, his own 
portrait, limned to the life though 
it is by the master of nineteenth 
century irony. 


IV. 


Hugh Walker, in the Literature 
of the Victorian Era, estimates 
Newman, as he does all things, with 
the arbitrariness of a Bow street 
magistrate. He finds that Newman 
“deteriorated” after his “secession” 
and avers gravely: “No man can 
surrender his freedom without 
danger to the intellect; and it may 
be doubted whether Newman ever 
produced anything quite worthy of 
the powers with which he was en- 
dowed,—except the Apologia.” (It 
would upset Mr. Walker’s rhetoric 
cruelly if he had to except Anglican 
Difficulties, and The Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the Grammar 
of Assent, and Sermons on Various 
Occasions, and Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations, and the Idea of a 
University, and the book which con- 
tains the most brilliant irony of the 
century—the Present Position of 
Catholics.) 

Let us give ear to Mr. Walker 
again: “The step which Newman 
took in 1845,” he assures us, “sac- 
rificed his freedom” (that anti- 
quated jest, like Banquo’s ghost, 
refuses to down!) “and could not 
tend to settle his mind.” How often 
will the wish that is father to the 
thought call up that specter! Mr. 
Walker’s fancies, once given rein, 
carry him as far afield as John Gil- 
pin’s steed. “Such,” he cries, “is 
the price paid for the abnegation of 
intellectual duty. Newman says 
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that his entry into the Romish 
Church was ‘like coming into port 
after a stormy sea.’ Doubtless it 
was. The sea was the sea of Truth, 
and the storms were the storms of 
doubt which inevitably sweep it for 
those who boldly spread their sails 
and steer towards the sunrise. 
Those storms could blow no longer 
in the still haven sheltered all 
round by the breakwaters of au- 
thority. But what a false idea of 
life-—what a pitiable conception of 
duty, as contrasted with the con- 
ceptions of the other great intellects 
of the time! ‘Calm’s not life’s 
crown, though calm is well,’ writes 
Arnold; and Emerson declares that 
every man has some time or other 
to choose between rest and truth. 
Newman chose the ignoble alterna- 
tive.” Mr. Walker’s rhetoric proves 


a little heady; he grows rhapsodic 
and calls upon the shades of the 


great departed. Matthew Arnold, 
Emerson, Tennyson, Browning, 
Carlyle, Mill—all are invoked im- 
partially. 

“It is with such intellects [doesn’t 
Mr. Walker sound a little mid-Vic- 
torian?] that Newman was meant 
to stand; but he has pronounced his 
own doom, and, beautiful as is his 
English, he has left no legacy 
worthy to be treasured along with 
theirs.” (Verily, he was a wise 
critic of old time who declared with 
a sigh that there was no accounting 
for tastes.) We return to Mr. 
Walker: “If ever there was a ‘lost 
leader,’ it was Newman. His place 
by right of intellect was with the 
‘van and the freemen’; and his 
choice of ‘rest’ instead of ‘truth’ 
condemned him to ‘sink to the rear 
and the slaves.’ ” 

Of course this is not criticism. It 
is simply bumptiousness impreg- 
nated not with Mr. More’s unction 
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but with old-fashioned mid-Victo. 
rian prejudice. Mr. Walker, unlike 
Mr. More, affects none of the graces 
of tolerance; he is a beef-and-ale 
crier-down of the “papal aggres. 
sion,” and the “slavery of Rome,” 
and “the Babylonian woman.” He 
is bluff and downright, is Mr. 
Walker, and he raps out the highly 
intelligent question why Newman 
did not accept Mohammedanism or 
Buddhism instead of the “Romish” 
church! 

It is recounted that once in New- 
man’s eighties a man of Mr. 
Walker’s type of mind challenged 
him to a public debate on the merits 
of “Romanism.” To which the long- 
suffering old master of controversy 
replied (his rheumatic fingers 
scarcely able to manage his pen) 
that he hardly felt up to meeting so 
formidable an adversary on the sub- 
ject suggested but if he wanted a 
contest on the violin, he would en- 
deavor to meet him. 

Of course no first-class critic to- 
day is so deficient in humor as to 
consider a seventy-year old change 
of religion on the part of a man 
long dead as an unpardonable and 
personal affront. The fact is that 


Mr. Walker is an anachronism; even ' 


the pseudo-tolerance of Mr. More is 
beyond him; in spirit he is a blood- 
brother of that Gifford who gave 
up cobbling for criticism and whom 
Hazlitt gibbeted a hundred years 
ago. 

Once more let us listen while Mr. 
Walker lifts up his voice and bears 
testimony. “Newman’s mind is 
made up from the start and his 
logic is not that of a seeker for 
truth.” Reduced to direct and sim- 
ple terms that sentence means one 
thing and Mr. Walker with all his 
effrontery knows what that thing 
is. 
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Under one guise or another that 
calumny finds a voice: the unctuous 
More, the prejudiced Inge, the in- 
sinuating Elton, the _ intolerant 
Walker, all proclaim Newman a 
master of language—and a juggler 
of truth. There stands the old 
charge which Kingsley made in 
1864, slightly regarbed but unmis- 
takable, with the evil leer still upon 
its face. 

The Gallic subtlety of Newman’s 
mind baffles Dean Inge, eludes Mr. 
More, perplexes Mr. Elton, and en- 
rages Mr. Walker. These men repre- 
sent types who were acquainted 
with Newman at Oxford or knew of 
him through the Oxford Movement 
and lifted high their hands at his 
“going over to Rome.” Not under- 


standing Newman’s type of mind 
they utterly failed to see in his ac- 


tion any thing but madness. To 
the Dean, a man who conceives of 
the unseen realities as the only reali- 
ties is talking in a foreign tongue. 
From the glimpses one gets of the 
Dean from his writings one pictures 
him as thinking of men not as souls 
to be saved but as beings who tend 
to propagate their kind in geometri- 
cal and often dangerous proportion 
and whose value to the world is to 
be estimated (we follow the Dean’s 
lead in his own instance) after an 
investigation of Who’s Who. The 
Dean purses out his lips at New- 
man’s thought that the very breezes 
may be the waving of the robes of 
those whose faces see God in heav- 
en, and hastens to reassure the 
world that they are nothing more 
than air in motion. 

Mr. More’s mind is an utterly dif- 
ferent type from the Dean’s; it is 
far less rigid, more open to new 
impressions, more capable of per- 
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ceiving complexities where they ex- 
ist, less universally dogmatic, far 
more scholarly. It may be sus- 
pected that the Dean would find 
himself on the side of Mr. More 
much more often than Mr. More 
would find himself on the side of the 
Dean. There is much more room 
with Mr. More than there is with 
the Dean. If the Dean stands 
solidly with such “spiritual” inter- 
ests as statistics and eugenics and 
opulent deaneries and the gospel ac- 
cording to Who’s Who, such sub- 
stantialities have at best but a sec- 
ondary interest for Mr. More who 
peers out from his coign of vantage 
like the astronomer in Rasselas and 
rejoices in the belief that at least in 
one breast the secret of man’s des- 
tiny resides. This explains his su- 
perior air, his tone of condescension 
towards such “reactionaries” as the 
Newmans who turned to Rome. 
Then out comes the “secret,” which 
proves to be no secret at all, but 
just another limping philosophy 
which begs more questions than 
ever it solved. But Mr. More ap- 
pears to find it adequate, and its 
serviceableness is undeniable; for 
it provides him with opportunities 
for large gestures and a poetico- 
scientific terminology which creates 
the illusion of wisdom without im- 
posing the necessity—always annoy- 
ing—of deep thought and close 
reasoning. 

Mr. Elton is still another type. His 
mind is less wooden than the Dean’s, 
less given to dwelling in wind-swept 
spaces than Mr. More’s. He is not 
averse from caution, like a newly 
elected member at a meeting of the 
Presbytery, who would not be under- 
stood as wishing to talk unduly but 
whose eye implies that he has much 
to say, an he would, and some of 
it not without its dash of spice. The 
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things of the spirit have their place, 
he allows, but, of course, in modera- 
tion. This is a very practical world; 
one must be wary of these dream- 
ers. “Divine audacity” is all very 
well among medieval saints, but it 
isn’t quite what we have a right to 
expect from nineteenth century 
churchmen. What more does one 
want than the via media? Is not 
that radical enough? Does it not 
provide a perfectly reasonable com- 
promise? Rest assured there is 
something wrong with those men 
that are not satisfied with it. Just 
watch their careers and see for 
yourself. 

Mr. Walker is still another type, 
and the least complex of the four. 
He makes no pretense of conceding 
that there may be another side to a 
question (though of course a wrong 
one) like Dean Inge; he affects no 
Jovian largeness of view, like Mr. 
More; he does not don the cloak of 
caution, like Mr. Elton. He is bitter 
and bullying and stormily uncom- 
promising, a kind of Sir Anthony 
Absolute of criticism. If one dare 
so much as to hint at a disagree- 
ment his ire is inflamed at once. 
“Z—ds, don’t enter the same hemis- 
phere with me! don’t dare to breathe 
the same air, or use the same light 
with me; but get an atmosphere 
and sun of your own!” Mr. Walker’s 
mind, in a word, is the perfection of 
simplicity—and intolerance. 

These four men, each strikingly 
representative of a type, have sev- 
eral things in common. First, they 
plunge into a criticism of a man 
whose mind was one of the most 
subtle and acute of his century, 
without the slightest ability to com- 
prehend it. Secondly, they are so 
completely wanting in a sense of 
humor (“Oh, wad some power,” 
quoth Bobbie Burns) that it never 
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dawns on them to suspect their de- 
ficiency. Thirdly, they commit the 
blunder, notoriously common to 
little minds, of condemning what 
they cannot understand. And 
fourthly, they are beset by a feeling 
toward the Church that Newman 
embraced (fear with Inge, disdain 
with More, distrust with Elton, 
hatred with Walker) which robs 
them of the vision and justice of the 
genuine critic. They can no more 
understand her than Count Potem- 
kin could understand the British 
constitution. This blindness ex- 
plains many things but especially 
their studied depreciation of the 
literary quality and lastingness of 
Newman’s writings after 1845 in 
contrast to the brilliancy and value 
they profess to find in those pub- 
lished prior to his “secession.” 

Why did Newman become a Cath- 
olic? That is the central question 
on which their estimate of him as 
a man of letters is made to turn. 
They would not do so, not they; 
therefore Newman was wrong to 
have done it. Thereby he committed 
an egregious blunder. Did not all 
the world think so between 1845 
and 1864, and did not the estimable 
Canon Kingsley point out how cor- 
rect that judgment was? Then of 
course the Apologia came, an amaz- 
ingly adroit piece of special plead- 
ing, you know; but among ourselves 
and in strict confidence, isn’t it high 
time to speak up and tell the world 
that Newman was vastly less for- 
tunate in his cause than in his ad- 
versary, and that when the defer- 
ence due to a great name is ade- 
quately discounted, and hair-split- 
ting is done away with, and the 
truth looked boldly in the eye, it 
must be admitted that Kingsley was 
right and that Newman was a char- 
latan after all? 
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It is to this impasse that our 
critics have conducted us; it is this 
conclusion that they have, each in 
his own way “paltering in a double 
sense,” sought steadily to imply. 

Newman became a Catholic. That 
was his unpardonable offense. And 
he made matters worse by offering 
justification for his action and in- 
voking logic in defense of it; and 
he compounded that wrong by de- 
voting to the service of the Church 
such literary and intellectual gifts 
as were unsurpassed in his century. 
It is in vain for Newman to allege 
that in becoming a Catholic he 
“gave up much that he loved and 
prized and could have retained, but 
that he loved honesty better than 
name, and Truth better than dear 
friends.” He is being judged by a 
new generation which knows him 
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not; which reads books about him 
but not the books he wrote; which 
substitutes impressions for deep 
study and emotions for thought; 
which professes tolerance but prac- 
tices prejudice; which proclaims 
that to live is a fine art but forgets 
that to let live is a finer one; which 
says much about the conscience of 
the people but little about the con- 
science of the individual; which is 
valiant in asserting its rights but 
strangely silent concerning its 
duties. 

And finally it is a generation— 
why hesitate longer to confess it 
—which, amid the welter of con- 
flicting opinions on every matter of 
moment, finds in hostility toward 
the Catholic Church an unfailing, 
and often a solitary, identity of in- 
terest. 
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ROM the perron of the Préfet’s 
glaring pink and white house, a 
woman’s voice called impatiently: 
“Marie-Thérése! Marie-Thérése!” 

“Without doubt she has much to 
say to Francois,” said the Préfet, 
leisurely pulling on his white kid 
gloves as he followed his stout but 
comely wife down the steps. 

There was a little hushed stam- 
pede the other side of the laurels, 
and the dignified but slightly agi- 
tated figure of Marie-Thérése ap- 
peared. 

“The motor is at the gate Mon- 
sieur. I have put in Madame’s foot 
warmer,” she said in a gentle re- 
spectful voice that was intended to 
banish from her patronne’s mind 
all thought of Francois the chauf- 
feur and Marie-Thérése the maid 
having a delicious two minutes be- 
hind the big lilac tree, and another 
minute arranging the foot warmer, 
and just a half minute—but there! 
Was he not her fiancé, and had not 
Monsieur le Curé given them both 
his blessing! 

“Tiens! Foot warmer, a day like 
this!” 

Marie-Thérése blushed—not for 
herself, but at such an indiscreet 
remark from a woman. There are 
some recognized lacunz in life that 
people—especially women—should 
respect. 

Still, Madame Bordon said no 
more. She shook the motor as she 
sat down heavily, and as Monsieur 
le Préfet took his place beside her, 
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she turned and looked at the slight 
dainty loveliness of the girl, stand- 
ing there in the sun, the breeze lift- 
ing the corners of her little muslin 
apron, and blowing the pink and 
blue ribbons of her charming coiffe. 

Francois, tall and rigidly profes- 
sional, shut the door and prepared 
to mount to his seat. He seemed to 
be quite marvelously unconscious 
of anything but his duties, but a 
little shadow suddenly fell across 
his face. 

“Run in Marie-Thérése, this wind 
is not good for you—your cough is 
troublesome.” 

Madame Bordon had a kind heart 
and she and her husband knew they 
had a little treasure in the maid 
who looked after their comfort so 
devotedly. Later on—oh, much 
later on, of course, she and Fran- 
cois could have the little annex, but 
there was time to think of that. It 
would be extremely inconvenient 
if there were babies about the place, 
but by that time, of course, Francois 
if not Marie-Thérése herself would 
have learnt common sense and 
rational control of things. Heavens, 
where would Antoine and she have 
landed if they had lived like rabbits 
and surrounded themselves with 
children. Still, that was another 


matter—for people in her service 
there must be a firm line. 
Already Francois had been greatly 
interested in the things Monsieur 
le Préfet had been good enough to 
talk to him about; he had received 
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with a respectful smile some litera- 
ture which Monsieur had given him 
with the remark, “Better not show 
this to the Curé, Francois. This is 
for men, not priests and women.” 

Just now he wanted badly to 
turn his head and look at the girl, 
but instead he pulled the clutches 
roughly and the car started with a 
jerk. 

Marie-Thérése mounted the steps 
slowly in spite of the cold wind. 
She could watch the car speeding 
down the long straight road bor- 
dered with poplars, and she smiled 
as she thought of Francois. How 
handsome he was! What a tender 
heart! And a good Catholic too— 
Monsieur le Curé was pleased with 
him, he spoke well of him; also he 
understood that to be chauffeur to 
Monsieur le Préfet, freemason and 
free-thinker, just made it sometimes 
quite impossible to go to Mass on 
Sundays. And Monsieur le Préfet 
thought all the world of Francois, 
and often had him in to his study 
to talk on great matters with him. 
Politics, Francois said, and when 
Marie-Thérése had said she hoped 
they were politics of the right order, 
how Francois had laughed! Tiens!/ 
What good white teeth he had! 
What a pity the kind master and 
mistress never went to church, but 
they made no difficulty about her 
going, or Véronique the cook, and 
Francois went when he could. 

As the car approached the little 
scattered town the Préfet roused 
himself from some deep thoughts 
which had necessitated closed eyes 
for the last few minutes. They 
were passing the gates of a long 
white house, surrounded with bal- 
conies on which a few beds stood; 
evidently a hospital. Down below, 
on the wide veranda one or two 
patients were walking or sitting, 
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and a sister in a religious habit was 
bending over some one on a chaise 
longue. 

“A-ah—” suddenly hissed Mon- 
sieur Bordon, “if we could get rid 
of these foreigners who aid and 
abet the Church here!” 

Madame Bordon shrugged her 
shoulders; the subject bored her; 
she had heard it discussed till it 
was threadbare and it did no good 
after all to repeat always the same 
remark. 

“It is the only hospital we have 
—it costs us nothing, and there is 
so much illness always in the dis- 
trict.” 

“Before they came—these for- 
eigners—we managed. If they were 
ill—Eh bien/—they were looked 
after in their own beds—we sent 
them soup—they died in their own 
homes. Que voulez-vous; it is 
better after all that the tubercular 
die quickly. But here—this for- 
eigner plants her hospital, with all 
the skill and science her money can 
buy, and there consumptives are 
encouraged to hug their diseases in 
luxury and pious resignation—res- 
ignation, ma foi/—by every reli- 
gious device known to the Church! 
Bah!” 

“But you have really got to be 
reasonable Antoine—we have got to 
make up our minds about Marie- 
Thérése, for example. Doctor Pon- 
tac says he is very uneasy about 
her—that there is a deep-seated 
disease for which she ought to re- 
ceive proper treatment.” 

“Bah—proper treatment! Where 
can she get better treatment than 
with us? Good food, good wine, 
good pay.” 

Madame Bordon said no more 
but the thought of the girl’s cough 
troubled her. She would gladly 
have sent her to this hospital, 
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“run” by the “foreigner” who had 
lost all she loved in the war, but 
her husband would have nothing to 
do with it because it was entirely 
and intensely a Catholic undertak- 
ing, though no sick were refused 
admittance. So the cold spring 
days passed, and one day the doctor 
shivering in his big goatskin coat 
stopped Monsieur Bordon on the 
steps as he was leaving the house. 

“Look you Monsieur le Préfet,” 
he said, a little severely, “the little 
femme-de-chambre is too ill to be 
looked after by Madame, or by 
Véronique. This afternoon I have 
arranged that she is taken to the 
hospital.” 

That was a dreadful day at Villa 
Camille. Monsieur had blustered 
and stormed, but Madame was 
really too busy to take much notice 
of him, and left him to have dé- 
jeuner all alone. Even Véronique 
who was the only person available 
to attend to him, was in tears, but 
when she so far forgot herself as 
to sigh lugubriously, and say “Que 
voulez-vous Monsieur le Préfet, c’est 
la volonté de Dieu,” he made an 
angry gesture and upset his wine. 

Véronique fled to her kitchen but 
was summoned again quickly to 
order Francois and the car. Fran- 
cois had accompanied the car to the 
hospital. What time would he be 
back? He would doubtless return 
with Madame at once? On the con- 
trary, Monsieur le Préfet, Madame 
had given him congé for the whole 
day. Francois had the heart tender, 
afflicted. He would remain in Bar- 
trac till night in order to see Marie- 
Thérése well installed, and to bid 
her good night. Monsieur le Curé 
too, he had gone in, and they would 
walk back together. Monsieur le 
Préfet said several strange French 
words in a voice the reverse of suave, 
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and Véronique retired for the second 
time, carrying her dishes with her, 


* * * 


Marie-Thérése was too ill to en- 
joy all the wonders of that spring 
and summer in the little white 
ward of the “foreigner’s” hospital. 
The fevers, and coughs and chok- 
ing lungs left her with no desire 
for anything but to lie there, and 
sometimes notice the sunshine {fil- 
tering in through the green rush 
blinds. Sometimes, in the cool of 
the mornings or evenings, she could 
see the garden, in lovely green ter- 
races, with the beds of lilies beyond 
in the shade of the trees. Lilies— 
they seemed to be everywhere! Tall 
golden lilies; tale white lilies that 
made her think of the wonder of 
Easter Communions; lilies that one 
sees in pictures of the Annuncia- 
tion; and long beds of lilies of the 
valley, which made her remember 
that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of them! But 
she did not think about Solomon— 
after all—the lilies were symbols 
of the Immaculate Conception, and 
every statue of Our Lady in the 
little hospital had its bowl of lilies. 
Marie-Thérése loved them. And in 
the evenings, always, Francois came 
to see her. They did not talk much, 
it made her cough, but he sat be- 
side her and held her hand in his 
big strong grasp and when he said 
anything it was always tender, and 
encouraging, and hopeful. 

Often Marie-Thérése told him 
that he must not wait for her. She 
would never be well enough to be 
married; he must look for some one 
else. Here she tried to speak quite 
sternly and even maternally, but 
Francois refused to let her even 
think of such a thing! He loved her, 
he said—therefore, ill or well she 
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was going to be his wife—and of 
course very soon she would be 
much better—and anyway Marie- 
Thérése was not to talk. Yes, oh 
yes, Madame had sent her love, 
and the grapes, and the good wine 
—she would come and see her in 
a day or two. Monsieur le Curé? 
—well no, he hadn’t seen him to- 
day, but he always asked for Marie- 
Thérése when he met him. “Not 
seen him to-day. Why Francois to- 
day is Sunday. Couldn’t you get 
to Mass”? 

Francois sat very still, as he did 
when he had to get his car through 


a tight place. 
“Not to-day p’tite,” he just said. 
“Why Francois?” whispered 


Marie-Thérése. 

“There was much to do p’tite— 
and I wanted to come here later,” 
he said, gently, but the girl was 
quick to understand. 

“But Francois, I would like you 
not to come to see me on Sundays 
if it means you don’t go to church,” 
she said in her soft tired voice, and 
a little hard shadow fell on the 
man’s face. 

The good Curé himself was very 
reticent about Francois when he 
came to see Marie-Thérése, but it 
was when he inadvertently said: 
“Ah, look you, he will come back 
soon—hasten to get better my little 
one”—that the girl realized Fran- 
cois had been regularly neglecting 
his religious duties. 

Véronique, with a view to cheer- 
ing her, related how often Francois 
was called in to the study on all 
sorts of pretexts, so that Monsieur 
le Préfet could talk to him. There 
had been many private and public 
meetings in Bartrac the last few 
months, and Francois had been of 
great assistance to Monsieur. 

“What meetings have there been 
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lately in the town Monsieur le 
Curé?” asked Marie-Thérése one day, 
and the Curé, not perceiving the 
trap, replied energetically: 

“Ah, nothing good my child! Anti- 
clerical all of them, and fathered by 
the Préfet.” 

It seemed as if after that, Marie- 
Thérése steadily got worse. There 
were days when she lay, like a little 
white lily herself, still and broken 
with her suffering, and Francois 
held his breath as he looked at her, 
from the foot of the bed, hardly 
believing she was alive. But she 
always knew when he was there, 
and by some little sign showed him 
that she loved his presence. That 
night, Monsieur le Curé came, and 
gave her the Last Sacraments, but 
he was not prepared for a stormy 
meeting with Francois as he left 
the gates of the hospital. 

“Why are you here? What have 
you done? It is enough to frighten 
the girl into her grave all this con- 
fessing and Last Sacraments. I tell 
you it must stop.” 

The boy’s voice broke. He lurched 
unsteadily against the Curé, and the 
priest seeing his tears and the mis- 
ery in his face, took his arm. 

“Look you, my child,” he said in 
his gentle fatherly voice, “you must 
leave these things to le bon Dieu. 
Just now they mean nothing to you 
—alas—but you do not wish that 
little Marie-Thérése die like one 
without a soul, without hope—like 
a dog, hein?” 

“They mean nothing I tell you— 
you fill her with ideas about a para- 
dise, a heaven, and at once earth 
is not good enough—she wants to 
go—that is how you help her to 
die.” 

Francois’ voice was broken with 
sobs, but he let the Curé keep his 
hand on his arm. 
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“Listen Francois. She told me 
to-day she wanted something very 
much. She wants you to go and 
pray to her little Sainte Thérése, 
for her. There is a pilgrimage going 
next week to Lisieux.” But Fran- 
cois pulled his arm out of the 
Curé’s and answered roughly, “No 
—never! Leave Marie-Thérése to 
die while I, whom she loves, go off 
to say prayers I may as well say 
here if I believed they’d do any 
good! Hasn’t Marie-Thérése prayed 
to the little Lisieux Saint always, 
and what does she do for her! Bah 
—no—” 

The next day it was a different 
Francois who knelt by the little 
white bed, holding the girl’s hot 
hand. He was begging her not to 
ask him to go to Lisieux—he could 
not leave her—he would never for- 
give himself if—if—he did not find 
her again on his return. And the 


misery of being parted from her 
would quite stop his prayers. So 
she said no more about the pil- 
grimage to Lisieux, but as he bent 
to kiss her good-by, she suddenly 
held his head down. 

“Francois, I'm making a novena 


to Sainte Thérése. Will you say 
an Ave every day for me? I began 
to-day, say yours now,” and there, 
with his face against hers, hearing 
the quick, labored breathing, he 
murmured in a muffled, ashamed 
voice the “Je vous salue Marie.” 
Monsieur le Préfet was to be con- 
gratulated on his work. Francois 
took a deep breath as he left the 
hospital, and putting his beret on 
his head, muttered, “Mon Dieu, 
what superstition!” But somewhere, 
out of the chaos that Monsieur le 
Préfet had so successfully intro- 
duced into his mind, a thought 
struggled up, “If the Curé is right 
and the Préfet wrong? But then 
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what good has come of the Church 
or of religion? No, no,—there is no 
progress in religion—it is letting 
Marie-Thérése die too.” 

A few days later, and Marie. 
Thérése seemed more frail and 
transparent than ever. The doctor 
had told the “foreigner,” as in- 
deed she knew, that the girl’s life 
hung by a thread; that it was a case 
of days only—possibly hours. So 
that hot still evening in late Au- 
gust, the “foreigner” knelt a long 
time before the big Crucifix in her 
little study, until a knock at the 
door roused her. 

One of her nurses came in, but 
before she began on the business 
which had brought her, the “for- 
eigner” said in her quiet authorita- 
tive voice: 

“I have decided to send some of 
the patients to Lourdes next week. 
Will you go and ask Marie-Thérése 
if she would like to go?” So Sister 
Grace went up the stairs to the 
little ward, wondering in her heart 
almost if she would find the girl 
alive; wondering in her heart at the 
divine faith, and love, and courage 
that was the motive power of the 
“foreigner’s” life. 

The girl lay very still on the little 
bed. She seemed to be asleep, but 
Sister Grace noticed the fingers 
moving on the rosary in her hand. 

“Marie-Thérése!” she said softly, 
and the girl opened her eyes and 
smiled. 

“Marie-Thérése! Madame wants 
to know if you would like to go to 
Lourdes? She is going to send some 
of the others, but—why Marie- 
Thérése what is it, my dear?” 

There had been a sudden startled 
look in the lovely blue eyes, and 
Marie-Thérése had turned as white 
as the sheet that covered her. Then 
she had burst into tears—and her 
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sobs seemed to be choking her. 
Sister Grace waited a minute and 
then— 

“Tell me dear, don’t you want 
to go?” 

“Oh, sister—yes, yes! I long to 
go! I have made two novenas to 
my own little Sainte Thérése de 
Enfant Jésus, and Francois and I 
are making a third one now, so that 
she would make it possible for me 
togo. Oh, Iam too happy! I have 
so prayed to go to Lourdes, and it 
seemed as if I were not to go.” 

“But why have you never men- 
tioned it my dear?” asked Sister 
Grace smiling, and smoothing back 
the hair from the girl’s forehead. 

“I couldn’t. I just prayed for 
Sainte Thérése to arrange it,” she 
whispered, already exhausted and 
faint with joyful excitement. 

Such a fluttering in the dovecot 
the next few days! Nearly every- 
one shook their heads when they 
heard that Marie-Thérése was to 
go to Lourdes. These “foreigners”’! 
Even the gentle, pious, good doctor 
looked alarmed. 

“It is no good, I know, my for- 
bidding her to go, if you are going 
to see that she disobeys me,” he 
said smiling at the “foreigner.” “The 
Sainte Vierge will doubtless see that 
we have done all that is humanly 
possible, and that it is now her turn 
to do something.” 

So on the morning of Septem- 
ber 5, 1923, the two big French 
gardeners carried Marie-Thérése on 
a specially contrived stretcher, to 
the station, where the little group 
from the hospital awaited her. Two 
sisters were in charge, and as the 
train left the station, the “foreigner” 
and Sister Grace waved their hands 
from the platform, each of them 
wondering if they would ever see 
Marie-Thérése again. 
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It really was amazing how Véro- 


nique squeezed herself into the 
little party that went to Lourdes! 
But it appeared she had saved her 
money for a long time for that pur- 
pose—and being an ardent old Bre- 
tonne she had prayed and prayed 
to her beloved St. Anne to move her 
daughter the Sainte Vierge to inter- 
cede for Marie-Thérése, whom she 
loved very much. So the first day 
of their arrival in Lourdes, Véro- 
nique trotted painfully down the 
long road, quite unconscious that 
she was passing one of the most 
beautiful Calvaries, given by her 
countrymen and women. She was 
in a hurry to get to the Grotto, and 
never had she seen so many people, 
all intent on getting there too. But 
Bretonnes are not to be balked in 
“arriving” and by dint of strong el- 
bows she found herself at last under 
the shadow of Our Lady’s statue. 
This was a great moment. Véro- 
nique knew St. Anne so well—she 
had nearly always approached 
heaven through her intercessions, 
but now she had something to say 
to the much mightier daughter! 

“Look you, Sainte Vierge,” she 
said in a trembling whisper, “your 
mother has sent me here to ask you 
to cure little Marie-Thérése. Let me 
be able to speak well of you on my 
return to her!” 

But Marie-Thérése came back 
from her first bath very exhausted, 
and Véronique looked grave, and 
the next day it was the same 
thing; there remained the third and 
last day. 

“Certainly I shall have no good 
news of you to give to St. Anne, 
your blessed Mother! I simply tell 
her you have done nothing!” cried 
Véronique, on the last evening, as 
she stood before the Grotto and 
looked angrily up at Our Lady. 
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So the morning of Our Lady’s 
birthday, Marie-Thérése very feeble, 
more exhausted than she had ever 
been, was carried down on her 
stretcher to be placed amongst the 
other sick, before the doors of the 
Piscines—the baths. It was very 
hot, but the big trees gave a lovely 
shade, and the incessant prayers of 
the crowd watching, seemed to lull 
her into a peace which forbade her 
own prayers. She had so prayed, 
so hoped, so longed for her cure! 
Not so much to spare herself suf- 
fering,—but to prove to Francois 
that le bon Dieu answers prayer and 
faith. This morning, at the Grotto, 
she had made her whole-hearted 
sacrifice—her health, her life itself, 
if it was Our Lady’s plan for her 
—and this last bath was to be 
the Fiat which marked her final 
submission. The heavy linen cur- 
tains before the doors lifted, and 
her turn came for admission. 
Marie-Thérése opened her eyes as 
her stretcher was wheeled into a 
crowded little space between cur- 
tains, where a dozen women in dif- 
ferent stages of dishabille, were pre- 
paring to be bathed, or dressing 
themselves. Some one was saying the 
rosary, and there were some help- 
ers in big blue aprons and sleeves, 
who immediately began to undress 
her. 

“Can you walk at all?” asked one 
of them, as she took off the little 
pantoufles. 

“I have not walked for seven 
months,” whispered Marie-Thérése, 
so a sheet was laid over the bath, 
and four of the helpers, with the 
aid of long towels under the arms 
and under the knees, carried the 
girl to it. Then the corners and 
sides were deftly rolled up, and 
Marie-Thérése with a little cry: 

“Bonne Mére, exaucez-moi!” was 


quickly plunged in the water, whilst 
the wonderful prayers filled her 
with hope and joy. 

And then— 

“Mesdames, I think—oh, I think 
I am cured,” she stammered as they 
laid her again on her stretcher. One 
or two looked a little incredulous; 
they heard that little cry so often 
from some who were mistaken; but 
Marie-Thérése was sure. 

What was more important, the 
doctors also were sure. That night 
Véronique nearly missed the train, 
by running breathlessly to the Grot- 
to. She pushed her way up to the 
front and waving her hands wildly 
up to the statue, cried loudly: 

“Eh bien, ma bonne Sainte Vierge 
—TlIll tell your mother you were 
good to me after all! It would never 
have done to go back to her and 
tell her you were obstinate!” 

So when the train arrived in 
Bartrac, the two gardeners had no 
stretcher to carry. There had been 
no time to send telegrams, and it 
was an amazed and thankful little 
group who welcomed the girl as she 
jumped down from the high car- 
riage on to the platform. 

The next day the doctors who 
had known her so long, made a 
thorough examination, as, in spite 
of the fact that fifteen doctors had 
been prepared to do so in Lourdes, 
the girl had brought no certificate 
with her, unfortunately. 

From the Lourdes Medical Bu- 
reau point of view, a great pity, but 
when the doctors, who had known 
Marie-Thérése from her birth had 
finished their examination, they 
looked at each other without a 
word. One was a good Catholic; 
the other—wasn’t! 

“Eh bien?” at last said No. 1 the 
Catholic. No 2 shrugged his shoul- 
ders—and— 
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“Perfectly sound—excellent con- 
dition. I suppose this is your lady 
friend at Lourdes, eh, what?” He 
laughed pleasantly, and No. 1 
laughed as he washed his hands. 

“Ah—my lady friend at Lourdes 
has a neat hand in her operations! 
She never does things by halves.” 


x * * 


It was understood that Marie- 
Thérése was to give up her work at 
the Préfet’s. She was to remain 
through the winter at the hospital, 
getting her things ready for the 
marriage which was to take place 
in the spring, and perhaps, as her 
strength increased, helping with 
light work either for the patients or 
for the “foreigner” for whom she 
had a very deep affection. 

She was embroidering iris on 
lace, to be mounted later on, on 
toa mauve taffeta apron. This was 
to be the piéce de résistance of her 
bridal attire when the happy day 
came. Francois was very anxious 
it should be soon—he was restless 
after his first joyful surprise at her 
cure. But he had told her, as he 
held her in his arms that first day, 
that he could not, no he could not, 
go to Mass with her. She must not 
ask him more. He loved her best 
in the whole world, he counted the 
days to their marriage, but she 
must not worry about his not going 
tochurch. So a little dark shadow 
hung over Marie-Thérése’s happi- 
ness, and Sister Grace sat down be- 
side her in the garden one warm 
day in the spring and looking at 
the dainty apron which was nearly 
finished, she said: 

“Madame wants to give you such 
a lovely wedding day, Marie- 
Thérése! When is it to be?” 

“I don’t know sister, perhaps 
never!” answered the girl simply, 
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putting down her work and looking 
far away into the distance—a way 
she had lately. 

“Perhaps never! What an idea,” 


laughed the sister gently. “Why, 
you are splendidly well now and 
Francois is so impatient, and you 
—why Marie-Thérése, everything is 
ready and waiting for you to say 
when!” 

“I could never marry Francois 
till he is good again,” she said in a 
low firm voice. 

“Good—but Francois is good, isn’t 
he?” asked the sister, wonderingly. 

“He has given up going to Mass 
and to confession. I cannot marry 
him till he is good again.” It was 
what she said to the “foreigner” 
herself when Madame tried to point 
out that with such a devout little 
wife as Marie Thérése, Francois 
might be brought back to his duties. 
No, the girl shook her head. He 
must be a good Catholic again be- 
fore she married him. 

Madame Bordon came to talk to 
her, to offer her the little annex 
in their garden, with raised wages 
for Francois and privileges for 
Marie-Thérése, and she shrugged 
her shoulders energetically when 
the girl replied: 

“I cannot marry Francois till he 
goes back to his duties Madame.” 

“Tiens, Marie-Thérése, as long as 
you have such absurd ideas in your 
head, I will not believe you are 
cured!” snapped Madame crossly. 
The young couple in the little ap- 
partement behind Villa Camille 
would have been very convenient 
to her and Monsieur le Préfet. Fran- 
cois was to be relied on as regarded 
his work, his political opinions, and 
therefore—his vote. Monsieuer le 
Préfet had an eye to the future. 

Even the Curé tried to persuade 
her to take pity on Francois who 
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loved her so dearly, and who was 
miserable at her “obstinacy,” as he 
called it. 

“Look you, my child—you asked 
the Sainte Vierge for your life or 
your death to be the means of con- 
verting Francois. Eh bien—she 
has given you your life, whole and 
sound, for that purpose—marry 
Francois, and he will be back to his 
duties before many weeks.” 

Marie-Thérése unclasped her 
hands that lay still on her work, 
whilst the good Curé was talking to 
her. Suddenly she hid her face in 
them and cried a little. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” she said at 
last, “I have never disobeyed you 
before, but I cannot do this. I 
can’t, I can’t ever give myself to 
Francois till he is good again. He 
knows how I love him—it is hard 
for me mon Pére, too—but look 
you, it is harder for le bon Dieu, 


to have Francois not loving Him.” 


* * * 


Such gaieties there had been all 
day in the little hospital garden! 
It was the eve of the Assumption, 
and all day the garden had been re- 
ceiving the energetic attentions of 
Marie-Thérése and two of the 
stronger patients. 

The paths had been weeded and 
swept, two little altars of repose 
had been prepared, one in the mid- 
dle of the bed of lilies, and the other 
before the big statue of the Immacu- 
late Conception facing the house. 
The procession of the faithful would 
pass from the little decorated 
chapel, down the long drive, sharp 
round by the walk through the great 
scarlet rhododendrons, down the 
little path to the lilies, and again 
up the other side of the three grassy 
terraces, pausing by Our Lady’s 
statue whilst her hymns were sung. 
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Marie-Thérése was everywhere 
that day, and just before they went 
in to Benediction Sister Grace found 
her seated, hot and tired, on a little 
bench before the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

“It is splendid to see you so well 
—but you must be wise you know 
Marie-Thérése, and not overtire 
yourself,” said the nurse, sitting 
down beside the girl. 

“Oh, no sister—I mustn’t misuse 
what she has given me,” smiled 
Marie-Thérése looking up at the 
statue—“I am not too tired really, 
I feel stronger every day .. . al- 
most”—the girl’s face suddenly 
looked sad—“almost . . . I wonder 
. . - She broke off, and Sister 
Grace laid her cool hand on hers. 

“What is it you wonder?” 

“It is about Francois, sister. | 
have prayed and prayed about him, 
but his mind is quite made up about 
religion. I have never known him 
so ...so hard... before. . . not 
to me, oh, not to me, but to God.” 

There was a little silence and 
then Sister Grace said gently: 

“Dear Marie-Thérése, God under- 
stands so well our hard hearts—He 
makes allowances—and in His own 
good time He will cure Francois 
just like you were cured of your 
bodily illness.” 

“Yes,” said the girl softly, as if 
she were talking to herself, “it is 
a great comfort to me that they 
understand us so well. Le bon Dieu 
knows how really good Francois 
is—He understands that it is just 
that Francois is too flattered with 
all that Monsieur le Préfet does for 
him. He is a little like that, but 
look you ma Sceur, men are easily 
flattered, is it not?” Sister Grace 
smiled: 

“Perhaps, Marie-Thérése, we all 
like to be thought well of.” 
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“And so,” continued the girl, 
“the other day I asked Our Lady to 
either let me be ill again or to come 
and fetch me soon, if Francois did 
not go back to his duties.” 

They both sat silent till the bell 
suddenly rang for Benediction, and 
as they got up, Marie-Thérése 
turned and looked all round the 
garden. 

“Have you lost anything?” asked 
Sister Grace. Marie-Thérése did 
not seem to hear—her eyes were 
wandering over the lovely garden, 
gazing as if she saw it all for the 
first time. Then they turned and 
looked up at the statue half hidden 
in roses and lilies, and she smiled. 

“How I love it all!” It was al- 
most a whisper. 


* * * 


Every one went to bed early that 
night, in preparation for the great 
Feast of the Assumption the next 
day. Marie-Thérése slept in a room 
with three beds in it, the third not 
occupied, the second was the cook’s, 
a strong healthy Normande who 
mothered the little miraculée and 
took the greatest care of her. 

How sleepy she was that night, 
but it seemed to her that she had 
hardly got into bed, when she be- 
came conscious that Marie-Thérése 
was sitting up in bed, calling her. 

“Mathilde! Mathilde! wake up!” 

Suddenly wide awake, the lusty 
Normande raised her head. 

“What is it?” she asked, and 
heard the clock in the passage strike 
eleven. 


“Quick Mathilde. Tell them I 
am dying. Fetch the priest.” 

For a moment Mathilde thought 
she was having a dreadful night- 
mare, but Marie-Thérése suddenly 
fell back on her pillows, repeating 
more feebly, “Quick—a priest Ma- 
thilde I am dying to-night!” 

In less ‘time than it takes to tell, 
Mathilde was at Madame’s door, and 
in less than half an hour the priest 
was at the girl’s bedside. 

As the clock struck midnight, 
Marie-Thérése opened her eyes and 
a faint smile lit her face. Sister 
Grace bent over her. 

“She has come—to fetch me—her- 
self, on her Féte,” whispered Marie- 
Thérése, and then she shut her eyes 
again. 

At a quarter past twelve on the 
Feast of the Assumption, she died. 

They dressed her, as she had de- 
sired, in the lace coiffe, and dress, 
and mauve taffeta apron she had 
made for her wedding, and Fran- 
cois was asked to come and see her. 

“He will remember, when he sees 
me,” she had whispered to Madame. 

But Francois did not come. 


* * * 


But Marie-Thérése in heaven, can 
do more for Francois than Marie- 
Thérése in Bartrac. Two years after 
she died, Francois married a good 
little Catholic, and he is back again 
at his “duties,” a little humbler, a 
little less important—and grateful 
that the good little wife wanted to 
call the first baby, a girl, Marie- 
Thérése. 





THE BUILDING OF THE GOTHIC CATHEDRALS. 


By RoxANNA GRATE. 


E Church belonged to every 

one and every one belonged to 

the Church during the Middle Ages. 
This truth explains the building of 
the greatest monuments of those 
great times—the Gothic cathedrals. 
It is an alluring picture to recall: 
the unfinished walls supporting 
scaffold above scaffold as they rise 
heavenward; the surrounding earth 
worn smooth and hard by the tramp- 
ing of hundreds of feet; the great 
blocks of stone fresh from the 
quarry, awaiting the transforming 
hand of the master; the mortar 


troughs and piles of rough-hewn 
lumber; the glow of the smiths’ 


fire; the steady movement of sedate 
oxen; the coming and going of men 
and women and children; and over 
all, the blue skies of France! 

The building of a cathedral was 
the work of all the people. Bishop 
Shahan says: “With that strong 
collective sense that the Church has 
developed, they moved as one man 
to the creation of a monument that 
should bear the stamp of faith.” 
But this collective sense had had 
its beginnings in the work carried 
on for centuries by the monks, just 
as the Gothic cathedrals themselves 
grew out of their great monastic 
churches. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. The place of the monks in the 
civilizing of Europe is beyond ques- 
tion. Theirs were the agricultural 
lands redeemed from marshes and 
the waste places of the world. 
Theirs, too, were the schools where- 
in the flame of classic learning was 
husbanded and handed on aug- 


mented by the experiments of a 
Bacon, the philosophy of an Aquinas, 
the art of a Fra Angelico. And be- 
ginning with the days when $&¢. 
Benedict had sent forth his sons 
orare et laborare, churches had 
arisen on monastic lands, where the 
praises of God went on unceasingly 
night and day. 

If in the erection of the church, 
the abbot was the moving spirit, it 
was only because of his years of 
study in the classes where he and 
his brethren had been trained in art 
and science, in architecture and 
sculpture and painting, where there 
was no vain competition, no jealous 
overreaching of one another, and 
where ideas were in common. The 
work grew as the work of all. Happy 
the surrounding people when they, 
too, could have place as laborers, 
and in the pictures handed down of 
those early days, the sturdy peas- 
ant folk are represented as busy, 
side by side with the cowled monks. 

Gradually through the centuries, 
towns had emerged. They clustered 
around castles; they sprang up on 
waterways and overland routes. 
Wherever there was promise of pro- 
tection or prospect of barter, there 
men made their homes, and there 
they raised a church. No one of the 
townsmen but dreamed of the days 
to come when, the labor ended, he 
could dwell at peace within its 
shadow. No longer was it a clois- 
tral possession, but the very throb- 
bing heart of his own community 
which would shelter his growing 
family, bless the marriage of his 
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sons and daughters, and on a far 
off day to come, house his own 
body within its sacred silence when 
his soul should be at rest. Perhaps 
he could even hope to have his 
countenance perpetuated in a glow- 
ing window or on a stone figure 
guarding the entrance portal. If he 
were of the aristocracy, his chil- 
dren’s children might point to the 
chased ciborium made from his 
golden plate, or if from a more hum- 
ble class, the emblem of his trade 
might go down through the ages 
depicted on the consecrated walls. 

It was always the bishop who 
started the building, but kings, 
lords, clergy, and people had their 
part, too, in its erection. They 


gave of their worldly means, not 
large sums of money, for money 
was not very plentiful in those 
days, but the knight his sword, and 
the lady her jewels, the housewife 


her best coverlet, and the husband- 
man his calf. The practical sense 
of the custodian of this queerly as- 
sorted collection showed itself in 
the weekly fairs which were held on 
the town commons. There the va- 
rious objects donated by the pious 
benefactors were sold at auction 
where many a thrifty person must 
have come into possession of a long 
coveted treasure, as the offerings 
were turned into a form more con- 
venient to the work in hand. Some- 
times marble was given, and gran- 
ite, gravel and sand, besides wood 
of all kinds. Often the gifts were 
of greater value. A rich noble or 
even a king might order a glowing 
window for the choir wall, and side 
by side with it, would be set an- 
other, perhaps by a confraternity of 
tanners. Such are the windows at 
Chartres; the Church is no respecter 
of persons! It was a blessed work 
to adorn God’s House and, more- 


over, there was atonement to be 
made for past sins, thanksgivings 
to be offered for favors received, 
good things to be asked for—oh! 
there were many, many reasons 
prompting the bestowal of such an 
alms! 

It was not only of their substance, 
however, that the people gave; their 
labor, too, they offered. Men and 
women considered it an honor to 
drag the huge blocks of stone from 
far distant quarries, harnessed to 
them, as they were, like beasts of 
burden, and as they toiled, they 
sang hymns and canticles to God. 
Children, also, had their part and it 
is told that little ones of tender 
years carried sand in their tiny 
frocks. But none, of any rank 
whatsoever, could take even a hum- 
ble place among the workers, un- 
less they had first confessed their 
sins, had renounced hatreds and 
discords, and had forgiven their 
enemies. After that, they received 
Holy Communion in some pious or- 
ganization, for cathedral building 
was a sacred thing and could only 
be rightly accomplished when the 
heart of the workman was pure. 
Indeed if any one were so immersed 
in evil as not to forgive an offense 
then, according to a letter of that 
time, his offering was thrown from 
the wagon as unworthy, and he 
himself was expelled from the com- 
pany of the just. Even the mate- 
rials used were given a special bless- 
ing, so that, at the laying of the 
corner stone of St. Denis, King 
Louis VII. threw a costly ring into 
mortar which “had been mixed with 
holy water,” as the records tell. 

It must be remembered that the 
day of cathedral building was the 
day of the guilds, those wonderful 
organizations of craftsmen which 
so admirably solved the problems of 
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industry during the Middle Ages. 
There were gathered into these or- 
ganizations all workmen employed 
in the same occupations whether 
stone-cutting or cobbling or gold- 
smithing or weaving, or whatever 
it might be—every branch had its 
own guild, supported by a tax levied 
on the members. 

These guilds had a distinctly re- 
ligious basis and definite religious 
duties. The men enrolled in them 
must frequent the sacraments; they 
must succor the needy and the sick 
among them; they must bury and 
pray for the dead. Moreover, they 
must observe Sundays and the holy- 
days of the Church, and as for the 
feast of their patron saint—for each 
guild had its own special protector 
in heaven!—why, that was an occa- 
sion of the utmost rejoicing! First 
as was fit and proper, came the 
High Mass, sung with all the gran- 
deur that could be provided by the 
gorgeous vestments and the starry 
lights, the incense and the music 
demanded by the ritual of the 
Church. Followed then, a proces- 
sion of the craftsmen, in holiday 
garb, with banners afloat, and per- 
haps a score or more of the grotes- 
ques so beloved by man and child 
before folk grew sophisticated. In 
the Guildhall was set the banquet 
which crowned the day’s delights, 
and the glory of which was to grow 
in the telling and retelling for a 
twelvemonth to come. These Guild- 
halls housed the social life of the 
associations, and even now the 
faded splendors of those on the 
Grand Place in Brussels bear wit- 
ness to their importance in me- 
dieval life. 

Although in Germany certain avo- 
cations seem to have outranked 
others, in France and Belgium there 
was no hierarchy of distinction, 
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while in Italy, as is known from the 
history of Florence, nobles were 
glad to drop their titles to enrol] 
themselves in the guilds. But com- 
plete guild life was not the matter 
of a day. There were various stages 
through which a craftsman must 
pass, and it would be a work of 
years before he could hope to attain 
the topmost level. 

In his youth, a man became an 
apprentice in the guilds; that is, he 
worked under a master-workman to 
whom he was bound for a period 
of time extending from seven to ten 
years, and from whom he learned 
his trade. He lived in his master’s 
house, partook of his board, and 
formed one of the family group. It 
was then he tended the fire in the 
silversmith’s shop where the altar 
vessels were made, or stirred the 
molten metal and shaped the pat- 
en and the ciborium. Perhaps, in- 
stead, he replenished the water jars 
and sharpened the chisel for the 
stonemason who would fashion the 
Christ in the tympanum. Later he 
could block out the frame for a 
stained glass window, or hammer 
metal into grapes and curling vines 
on the wrought iron altar screen. 

Often, doubtless, these years of 
servitude grew irksome to the im- 
patient lad and as he worked at 
his daily toil, passing in and out 
of the pointed archways, fitting a 
screw in a ponderous hinge, or 
smoothing the plaster in a curving 
niche, he must have longed for the 
time when he would be a journey- 
man and be free to follow his own 
will. For the journeyman knew no 
master save of his own choosing 
and for as long as he desired. He 
worked for wages and if he were 
skillful he need never want employ- 
ment. He could go where he pleased. 
He could erect the bishop’s high 
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throne, or model the gargoyle to 
spout the water from the overhang- 
ing eaves; he could try his hand at 
the colored tiling in the Lady Chap- 
el: or he could travel to a land afar 
to bring back some rare rich design 
for a chasuble or a monstrance. 
But at last the day would come 
when he would have to set forth for 
judgment a specimen of his own 
work: a bit of iron, a chased cup, a 
cunningly mounted mirror—what- 
ever he might fancy. This fudg- 
ment indeed, was not to be scoffed 
at. Expert master-workers would 
examine his offering. Their trained 
eye and nimble hand would meas- 
ure and weigh and test, and only if 
they found it cleverly wrought, with 
much distinction, would they ac- 
claim him a master-worker even as 
themselves. Then only might his 
name be cut amid the foliage that 
crowned a column, or interlaced in 
the tracery of the marbles on the 
floor, and he be acknowledged as a 
finished artist who might become 
one of the architects of the building. 
There were, of course, no archi- 
lects in those days such as are 
known at the present time; there 
were no blue prints, no specifica- 
tions. To the master-builders was 
entrusted the designing of the build- 
ing just as to one “Master Giotto” 
was given the planning of the mar- 
velous bell-tower in Florence. It is, 
therefore, one of these master- 
builders who is meant when the 
architect of a Gothic cathedral is 
spoken of. In a labyrinth which 
was woven into the pavement of 
Reims Cathedral, are commemo- 
tated a succession of such men who 
carried out faithfully over long pe- 
tiods of years, the original design. 
These architects were, as Ralph 
Adams Cram says, “a codrdinating 
foree” since all the work was in the 
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hands of creative artists in the 
guilds, who needed not an overseer. 

Of necessity there was a plan— 
who can doubt it when he beholds 
the proportioned nave with its slen- 
der pillars and vaulted roof, the 
graceful spires and daring but- 
tresses. But that the plan was fre- 
quently changed, goes without say- 
ing when the extended time of the 
building operations is taken into 
consideration. For instance, in the 
century and a half that Notre Dame 
in Paris was under construction, a 
transept was inserted quite con- 
trary to the original idea; and the 
irregularities in the general arrange- 
ment can be attributed to other 
changes produced by protractions of 
the work. The large outlines, how- 
ever, having been set forth, details 
were generally left to the ingenuity 
of the craftsman, nor was he found 
wanting. Many a charming vine 
clambering around a humble door 
frame was perpetuated on a cathe- 
dral wall by a happy father singing 
at his work, and the countenance of 
many a Damon carved by his faith- 
ful Pythias has gazed for centuries 
from a corner pedestal. Each 
slightest leaf and delicate finial was 
executed with minutest care, though 
when it was once placed in posi- 
tion, it might be beyond the range 
of human vision. 

The cathedral grew slowly. The 
choir was usually begun first, and 
it is curious to note that in early 
times the upkeep of that part of the 
building was laid entirely upon the 
clergy, while the congregation took 
care of the nave as being their own 
possession. Thus the great Abbot 
Suger built the choir of his abbey 
church, St. Denis, and dedicated it 
in 1144, the first real Gothic edifice. 
Like so many other historical terms, 
the word “Gothic” as applied to 
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architecture is entirely a misnomer. 
The men of the Renaissance used 
it first in derision to denote what 
was barbarous—of the Goths, in 
fact. The correct name for the style 
is really “opus francigenum,” the 
French work, since it originated in 
France and was distinctly a product 
of the French mind. St. Denis was 
not completed for over a century 
after the great Suger had been laid 
to rest within its walls, but his work 
was assured, and the fair land of 
France soon raised spire after spire 
upon the plans he had originated. 
If the cathedral was to be the 
House of God, it was a House fitted 
and furnished by man into whose 
life came sunshine as well as 
shadows, who could laugh as well 
as mourn; thus, there was cut many 
a quaint and merry quip into the 
very stone itself. Curious animals 


and fantastic birds disported them- 


selves about the moldings. The 
very mention of Notre Dame in 
Paris brings to mind the gargoyles 
which dwell along the roof, and 
though those of the present day are 
mainly restorations and probably 
far exceed in grotesqueness the orig- 
inal figures, who can doubt that 
the latter were fanciful, too, in 
keeping with the gaiety of the medi- 
eval mind? 

While nothing was too great for 
the good God, neither was anything 
too insignificant in human life to 
offer to Him. Sculptors vied with 
stained glass makers in reproduc- 
ing humble domestic scenes. In 
Reims, the capital of one of the 
columns is adorned with an in- 
cident of the vintage, in which, 
amid a mass of leafy grapevines, a 
man and woman carry a huge 
basket of grapes; while a window at 
Amiens is devoted to a realistic 
scene in a grocery shop. If a win- 
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dow in the cathedral at Le Mans 
pictures a baker pouring grain into 
bags and taking bread from the 
oven, a capital at Vézelay shows a 
miller getting ready to grind his 
meal. Groups of cattle are carved 
on the tops of the stalls at Amiens, 
and in a window at Chartres is a 
butcher just about to slaughter a 
cow, and as he brandishes a huge 
implement near the neck of the 
doomed animal, a supercilious white 
dog sits erect before him evidently 
much pleased with the spectacle, 
But “all work and no play” is evi- 
dently not a proverb of these latter 
years, for in the stained glass at 
Mortagne, is depicted a whole fam- 
ily grouped around a table at which 
two of its members are busy witha 
game of draughts! Then there were 
intellectual subjects. Cluny, where 
there was a great school of music, 
has the notes of the scale repre- 
sented as a decoration, and at Char- 
tres the seven liberal arts are used in 
the same way. Amiens soars with 
twelve curious medallions on which 
are cut the signs of the zodiac, but 
immediately drops to a more low- 
ly plane when just beneath each 
one the labor of its corresponding 
month is carved. According to 
Elizabeth Boyle O’Reilly “the theo- 
logians who directed the iconog- 
raphy of medieval churches, per- 
mitted the old guildsmen to trans- 
late into sign language their sensi- 
ble idea that honest work was 
prayer.” 

When the decorative designs in 
the cathedrals dealt with matters of 
religion, their absolute fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Church, proved 
their conception to have been in 4 
trained mind well versed in the 
mysteries of theology. Surely, other- 
wise, some false note would have 
crept in to such a wide field, and it 
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is said that not a single error has 
ever been found in this detailed ex- 
position of the Faith, written as it 
is, in stone instead of on parchment. 
Even the simple workman must 
have been familiar with the stories 
of the Bible to carry out with so 
much sympathy and correctness the 
task assigned him. Scenes from the 
Old and the New Testament were 
depicted with the touch of assur- 
ance. Here was the Brazen Serpent 
aloft before the Israelites; there a 
martyr with the implement of his 
torture. In this spot was repre- 
sented the Offering of Melchisedech; 
yonder the Last Supper. The choir 


stalls told the history of the fall of 
Adam, and the pulpit was built upon 
the corporal works of mercy. The 
repentant sinner could find the 
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Prodigal Son and the timid maiden 
the parable of the Wise Virgins. 
Virtue was rewarded and vice suf- 
fered its just deserts at the Last 
Judgment; and king and peasant 
elbowed each other in the crowd 
surrounding a saint. 

Everywhere there was comfort 
for the good and warning for the 
wicked, and the lessons were read 
by a believing congregation, as one 
reads a well-thumbed book. For 
the cathedral was a story book, a 
story book of religion in which 
childhood and old age, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, high 
and low, could study their favorite 
tale or pore over a specially loved 
picture, reminding them of a real- 
ity beyond this life, to which the 
Church itself is but the portal. 














By WILLIAM J. 


E catechism defines man as a 

creature composed of body and 
soul and made after the image and 
likeness of God. None of us make 
use of this definition in recognizing 
acquaintances or friends. We know 
them by appearance, voice, man- 
ner, all of which are accidental fea- 
tures of life. Few of us could recog- 
nize the virtues in everyday life 
were we to guide ourselves by only 
the textbook definitions of them. 
These definitions are simple and 
exact. But the virtues as we meet 
them in rea} life are quite unlike 
the definitign;. We would imagine, 
for instancg,; that the virtues should 
dwell in peace and concord together, 
yet we find them antagonizing one 
another. We would imagine that 
the deepest antipathy should be 
found among virtues for vices, and 
yet we find that the former tend to 
merge into the latter with gradual 
and unmarked step. St. Jerome is 
quoted in a fourteenth century 
manuscript, as follows: “Albeit vices 
and virtues be contrarious, yet they 
be so like that scarcely the virtue 
may be known from the vice nor 
the vice from the virtue.” There is 
a French proverb that tells us that 
virtue is sometimes more dangerous 
than vice because the excesses of 
virtue are not subjected to the re- 
straints of conscience. Pendennis 
who had his own quaint philosophy, 
tells us that “the very virtues will 
generate some vices.” Again one 
would imagine that we Christians 
feel nothing but highest admiration 
for virtue in whatsoever form, and 
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yet we neglect virtue, we misunder- 
stand it, we resent it at times and 
we remain untouched often, by its 
most powerful appeal. None of this 
is even insinuated in the definitions 
of virtue which we commit to mem- 
ory. 

One may object and say that a 
virtue ceases to be a virtue when it 
becomes a fault or when it behaves 
in a faulty manner. I know that. 
Every one knows it. But virtues 
have their psychology as well as 
their logic, their tendencies as well 
as their doctrine. Taking the facts 
of life as they are, and accepting 
words as we use them, we may say 
with average accuracy that the vir- 
tues are now and then battered, 
mutilated, and transformed as we 
practice them, to such an extent that 
they are quite unlike the descrip- 
tions and definitions that we find in 
books. Literature has undertaken 
the wholesome work of showing us 
how the virtues appear in everyday 
life. It aims to show us not the 
doctrine of virtues but the life of 
them. The writer who is gifted with 
moral insight and has clear vision 
of the spiritual forces that govern 
the world, explores human emo 
tions and ideals, observes the trag- 
edy and comedy of life and lays his 
discoveries at our feet. He knows 
that nothing is more simple or easy 
than to define a dozen virtues oF 
faults. He knows, too, that nothing 
is more difficult or confusing to 
human judgment than the attempt 
to combine those dozen virtues into 
one harmonious Christian charac- 
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ter. The work of character build- 
ing is not primarily that of defining 


virtues. 
them. 


It is that of combining 
Our ignorances, stupidities, 


and prejudices, our bad judgment 
and cowardice, our limitations and 


our unc 


onscious subtleties, must be 


taken into account in the actual es- 
timate of every virtue that we at- 
tempt to practice. Literature at- 
tempts to do this service for us. He 


reads it 


to little purpose who fails 


to understand this moral mission of 
literature, or understanding it, fails 
to clarify his moral vision and prac- 
tical wisdom by the aid of it. 


We | 
one by 


earn definitions of virtues 
one separately in our class 


rooms, but we live them in groups. 
They limit and modify one another. 
Their happy codrdination with due 
regard to circumstances and tem- 
perament rounds out the horizon of 


life. A 


virtue defined without rela- 


tion to other virtues is only half de- 


fined. 
relation 


A virtue practiced without 
to other virtues becomes a 


fault. Chesterton wrote one of the 
most thrilling pages in Orthodoxy 
when he described the terrible dam- 


age don 


e in modern life by the vir- 


tues because they are disintegrated, 
separated from one another and ad- 


vocated 


separately rather than in 


subdued relation in the whole bal- 


ance of 
amazed, 


life. “Who can be wise, 
temperate and furious, 


loyal and neutral in a moment? no 


oe | 


man. 


I. 


Virtue is the light cast by the 
spirit of God upon the human soul. 
One’s virtue is the exact measure- 
ment of one’s approved life in the 
sight of God. One’s power avails 
for the 


eternities, one’s achieve- 
1Macbeth. Act ii, Scene 3. 
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ments are spiritualized just in pro- 
portion as these are reflected in 
one’s virtue and guided by them. 
Virtue is cosmic. Young tells us 
that its foundations were laid in the 
foundations of the earth itself. He 
is right. Virtuous conduct is order- 
ly conduct. Orderly conduct results 
when we are governed by a right 
understanding of our nature and 
our relations to God and to fellow 
men. This is a noble thought. It 
places one securely in one’s place 
in the universe. It sets the compass 
for even our unuttered thoughts. It 
points the approved direction for all 
ambitions that have ever aroused 
human genius into splendid action. 
It names the law for every feeling 
that crosses the traveled pathways 
of the human heart and seeks ex- 
pression in the miracle of speech. 
This view of virtue s_.:ds the juris- 
diction of God down’i :to the foun- 
dations of life. Ruskin says with 
striking power, “The world exists 
indeed only by the strength of its 
silent virtue.” In proportion then 
as a man is virtuous he merits su- 
preme recognition, reverent admira- 
tion, and prompt approval. The 
best thing in the world is to have 
virtue. The next best thing is to 
respect it, to encourage it, to reward 
it. Obvious as is all of this we find 
it strangely overlooked in the every- 
day life about us. 

As a matter of fact many are dis- 
liked on account of their virtue. 
There is a secret law of sympathy 
which controls us, determining our 
friendships and our enmities almost 
without regard for the finer virtues 
or the failings of those whom we 
like or dislike. Sometimes we ad- 
mire virtue without liking it. Some- 
times we like faults without admir- 
ing them. An indiscriminate magic 
shrinks the faults of our friends in- 
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to insignificance and enhances their 
virtues. That same magic enhances 
the faults of an enemy and causes 
his virtues to disappear. Lord Ac- 
ton in his judgment of a friend 
whom he described as the best of 
all men he had known, says, “At 
last I understood that what we had 
disliked in him was his virtue it- 
self.” An American man of letters 
once remarked that it is only very 
wise men who are generous toward 
the virtues of their friends. No less 
an observer than William Dean 
Howells tells us that our manners 
and customs go for more in life 
than our qualities, that is our vir- 
tues. A biographer of Calhoun says 
of him, “His very virtues were 
weights about his feet.” A cynical 


contributor to one of our magazines 
said not long since, “Nothing so 
militates against the growth of real 
goodness as the possession of too 


many estimable qualities and the 
topmost round of perfection is the 
only place in the world where it is 
impossible to win genuine worth.” 

Our personal attitude toward our 
own virtues is strangely compli- 
cated. Virtue is our supreme inter- 
est in life. It conditions the value 
of everything that we are and of 
everything that we do. And yet, 
we hesitate to take stock of it, to 
proclaim it or even to think of it as 
virtue. We examine ourselves to 
find fault not to find virtue. We 
study others to find virtues not to 
find faults. That is to say, we 
should do this. The timid attitude 
that we take toward our own virtue 
is called a virtue. There is a touch 
of humor in the remark of an old 
man who had been scolded by his 
pastor for neglecting his family. 
The culprit was heard to say as he 
departed from the presence of his 
critic, “All that the boss has said 
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against me is true, but I have got 
more humility than he has, just the 
same.” Wholesome virtue is scarcely 
self-conscious. It looks outward and 
upward to the more perfect example 
of Christian life in the light of which 
it finds modesty quite becoming and 
humility an infinite solace. Whata 
picture is vouchsafed to us when 
we see humility like a messenger 
from heaven opening our eyes to 
our faults and shutting them to our 
virtues, while charity, its twin sister, 
opens our eyes to the virtues of 
others and closes them to their 
faults. 

It is interesting to find goodness 
coming out of badness and badness 
coming out of goodness. Shake- 
speare remarks that our virtues 
would be proud if our faults whip- 
ped them not. A cynic tells us that 
virtue would not go so far if vanity 
did not keep it company. Newman 
found 


“Good in the very depths of ill 
Ill in the heart of good.” 


St. Thomas has an interesting ar- 
ticle in his Summa which tells us 
that through our own sins we learn 
humility and through those of 
others we learn fear of sin. This 
is, of course, a matter of average 
experience. The spiritual interpre- 
tation of this truth is wonderfully 
conveyed in the paradox of a saintly 
bishop, “Thank God for my sins, 
my virtues would never save me.” 

Another surprise for which our 
definitions of virtue do not prepare 
us is this. Virtues are not always 
identical as practiced by different 
persons. We read in Felix Holl, 
“What to one man is the virtue 
which he has sunk below the possi- 
bility of aspiring to, is to another 
the backsliding by which he for- 
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feits his spiritual crown.” Nor have 
they always the same meaning in 
the same person at different ages or 
in different stations of life. Theoret- 
ically and by definition, patience is 
simply patience, toleration is tolera- 
tion, virtue is virtue, thrift is thrift 
and nothing more, humility is mere- 
ly humility, justice is justice. Yet 
in different types of character these 
virtues will have a distinct moral 
history and content, hence a distinct 
psychology. The thrift that would 
honor a peasant might disgrace a 
king. Just as the tone of any color 
will be modified when seen in con- 
junction with other colors, any one 
virtue will seem to take on new 
meaning when seen in relation to 
different qualities or situations in 
life. This truth is brought out quite 
generally in literature. Dickens re- 
marks in Barnaby Rudge, “It is 
the unhappy lot of weak men that 
their very sympathies, affections, 
confidences, qualities which in 
better constituted minds are virtues, 
dwindle into foibles or turn into 
downright vices.” George Eliot ex- 
presses the same thought in Middle- 
march, “Our vanities differ as our 
noses do. All conceit is not the same 
conceit but varies in correspondence 
with the minutiz of mental make- 
up in which each of us differs from 
the other.” We read in The Far 
Horizon, “Except under very excep- 
tional conditions, resignation is no 
virtue to the young.” We find in 
another novel this striking remark, 
“He had the kind of character in 
which prudence is a vice.” New- 
man tells us in his Sermon Notes 
that what is a virtue in one man 
may not be a virtue in another. The 
lamented Maturin observes that 
there is much difference between 
the moral firmness of a good man 
and the dogged obstinacy of a sel- 
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fish man, yet both may be described 
in identical terms. We may use the 
same words in describing indiffer- 
ence to the prizes of life as found in 
a saint and in a tramp, yet how un- 
like the moral history and spiritual 
import of the two lives. 


Il. 


There are certain limited editions 
of virtue which are found frequently 
among men, each one of them serv- 
ing to deceive through misunder- 
standing. The first of these may be 
called “emergency virtues.” Nearly 
all of us will measure up to the most 
exacting demands in a crisis. There 
are hidden channels through which 
unsuspected reservoirs pour the 
strength of great motives, of exalted 
heroism, and superb consecration 
into human hearts when supreme 
demand is made. Men who sink to 
the low level of coarse and aimless 
living, who find neither duty com- 
pelling them nor ambition luring 
them upward, can be brave, loyal, 
tender, and unselfish in an emer- 
gency. Just as nature stores re- 
serve physical energy in the body to 
meet unexpected strains, she seems 
to store reserve moral energy to 
meet the recurrent crises of life. 
We are told at the time of the San 
Francisco earthquake that there 
was genuine human brotherhood 
for fully three hours. This is splen- 
did truth and splendid sarcasm. 
When all teachers fail and all other 
forms of grace are offered in vain, 
an emergency will occasion moral 
resurrection which falls not short 
of being splendid. 

No one could write the human 
history of the virtues and fail to 
give credit tothe emergencies which 
have worked and continue to work 
so many miracles in the life about 
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us. Unfortunately there are those 
among us who are content with 
emergency virtues and aim at no 
others. They excuse indifference to 
moral ideals, habitual neglect of 
everyday virtues, and indulgence 
in moral laziness by reminding us 
of emergencies in which they have 
measured up to the most exacting 
demands with real heroism. Men 
of this type drift into the related 
habit of excusing the absence of one 
virtue by the presence of another. 
One will hear for instance, remarks 
like these: “I may drink too much 
but I pay my debts,” “I may not be 
much on prayers but I pay my men 
good wages.” How searching in its 
import is not the remark of the 
Templar in Ivanhoe, “A man that 
has slain three hundred Saracens 
need not reckon up every little fail- 
ure.” How well to the _ point 
Richard Rolle speaks in the four- 
teenth century, “Thou shalt do no 
sin upon trust of other good deeds,” 
and “A great folly and a great pride 
it is to sin upon trust of any good 
deed.” 

There are those who are content 
with the possession of what may be 
called “temperamental virtues.” No 
one is entirely bad. There are 
phases of temperament in each of 
us which make certain virtues 
agreeable and easy while others are 
made uninviting and difficult. There 
are self-asserting and self-repres- 
sing natures. There are self-assert- 
ing and _ self-repressing virtues. 
Strong natures find the aggressive 
virtues agreeable while weak na- 
tures find the self-repressing vir- 
tues more to their liking. A lazy 
man finds it easy to be patient 
but difficult to be industrious. An 
unsympathetic or  hard-hearted 
person finds it easy to be indis- 
criminately truthful but difficult 
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to show mercy or sympathy. A 
thrifty man finds temperance to 
his liking and charity quite against 
it. A dyspeptic finds it difficult to 
understand why healthy persons 
rebel against fasting. We are told 
in The Valley of Decision that 
“man’s sense of the urgency of im- 
provement lies mainly in the diree- 
tion of his talent,” and Maturin re- 
marks that “a weak man in as far 
as he is weak will never acquire the 
Christian virtue of meekness.” 
Temperament is perhaps the most 
prolific source of self-deception to 
whose action we are exposed. The 
failings that are organized into life 
through it escape our observation, 
or if we detect them they evade and 
mislead us. The virtues toward 
which we are well disposed by tem- 
perament do not of themselves in- 
dicate triumph in our conflict with 
evil. So long as we confine the cata- 
logue of our virtues to those that 
are temperamentally agreeable to us 
and we remain indifferent to those 
whose exercise involves self-disci- 
pline and prayer, just so long shall 
we fail to understand the first ele- 
ments of the Christian character. 
Many are satisfied if they possess 
what may be called the “customary 
virtues” of their social circles. Each 
of us lives in his own world which 
bounds imagination, acts on tem- 
perament, and sets limits to ordi- 
nary aims. Our tendency to adjust 
character to social environment is 
so strong that we find ourselves dis- 
posed to cultivate all of the virtues 
which our social circle inexorably 
demands. At the same time we feel 
well fortified against every failing or 
sin which our social circles defi- 
nitely refuse to forgive. Thus we 
take on the lights and shadows of 
environment. Thus we are strong 
and weak. Goldsmith says of the 
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friends of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
“Frugal by habit, they scarcely 
knew that temperance was a vir- 
tue.” On the other hand Horace 
Greeley tells us in his Recollections 
that at one time he was practically 
the only man in his county who 
was temperate. What a world of 
difference in the moral history of 
the virtue of temperance in those 
two environments. Dryden thought, 
if my memory may be trusted, 
that no Englishman could write a 
treatise on humility, presumably on 
account of the absence of it in the 
Englishman’s environment. When 
such a treatise did appear written 
by an Englishman the poet claimed 
that it was stolen from the treatise 
of Rodriguez on Christian Perfec- 
tion. One of the most powerful ser- 
mons of Massillon is devoted to an 
analysis of the environmental fail- 


ings of those in exalted station. 
Many of us are inclined to con- 
found this environmental righteous- 


ness with all righteousness. To do 
so is a fundamental mistake. If we 
possess only the virtues that are in- 
sisted upon in our social circles and 
if we indulge in the failings which 
are readily condoned, we shall have 
no experience of struggle toward 
ideals, of the battles to be fought 
and won in the moral upbuilding of 
life. Our virtue will not be inter- 
nal, personal, and transforming as 
genuine virtue must be. We would 
be but products of environment, 
neither more nor less. 

Again we meet what may be called 
the “vocational” or “professional vir- 
tues.” The process which develops 
these is very much like that one 
which produces the environmental 
virtues. Customary virtues enable us 
to survive in our social circle while 
professional virtues enable us to sur- 
vive in business. Generally a man 


will practice the virtues upon which 
his business success depends. He 
will have either such virtues or an 
imitation of them. Railroads have 
made locomotive engineers sober by 
rigid insistence on total abstinence 
as a condition for employment. The 
salesgirl or salesman must appear 
to be meek and patient in presence 
of coarse and petulant customers. 
The telephone operator may not re- 
tort when undeservedly abused by 
angry patrons. The bank cashier 
may not gamble. Business should 
receive credit for the business vir- 
tues upon which it insists. Trade 
plays a réle in the moralities of life 
since virtue becomes a_ business 
asset. Of course, if the motive of 
virtue is lacking we have body with- 
out soul, act without spirit, but our 
moral teachers will always feel 
thankful for whatever assistance 
business gives in helping humanity 
onward in its pathway toward the 
spiritual ideals of life. 

Thus we have four limited edi- 
tions of the virtues; “emergency,” 
“temperamental,” “social,” and 
“professional,” virtues. Not until 
these virtues are accepted with their 
limitations as well as with their 
power, not until the spirit that in- 
forms them is the spirit of an all- 
inclusive moral ideal in life, not un- 
til they are incorporated in their 
place in the upbuilding of the Chris- 
tian character can we give them 
credit for being spiritualized at all. 
To the extent to which we are in- 
different to the motive which is its 
soul, to the discipline which is its 
power, and the integrity which is its 
law, we shall misunderstand these 
limited editions of virtue and be 
misled by them. Those who have 
no longing for righteousness be- 
yond these limited forms of it err 
in confusing standards and miss 
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the joy and inspiration that come in 
the work of upbuilding human 
character after the pattern set by 
God. 


III. 


There are affinities and antip- 
athies among the virtues. They 
quarrel among themselves and at 
times show a reckless liking for 
faults. Humility is friendly with 
justice but cool toward fortitude. 
Kindness has an astonishing fond- 
ness for untruth. Patience is often 
not friendly with love of justice and 
it has only a moderate liking for the 
faculty of moral indignation. Inno- 


cence, sincerity, and zeal are ex- 
tremely attached to one another, yet 
Newman tells us that in the case of 
Savonarola the three formed a con- 
spiracy and banished humility from 
that unhappy man’s heart. Honesty 


and docility are frequently at outs 
with each other. Honesty when un- 
restrained by other virtues may lead 
straight to unhappy extremes. Gold- 
smith says in The Good-natured 
Man that “modesty seldom resides 
in a breast that is not enriched with 
nobler virtues.” We read of Beatrice 
in The Cenci that “men wondered 
how such loveliness and wisdom 
did not destroy each other.” We are 
taught in The Mill on the Floss that 
there are feminine virtues which 
are with difficulty combined even 
if they are not incompatible. We 
learn at the same source that “the 
virtues and vices of the Dodsons 
were phases of their proud honest 
egoism.” Newman tells us in his 
Grammar of Assent that “gentle and 
kind natures are not therefore he- 
roic and prudent, and self-controlled 
minds need not be open-minded.” 
Tennyson said in a letter to his 
son, “A truthful man generally has 
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all the virtues.” This is unfortunate. 
ly far from true. Many of us have 
heard the delightful story that God 
on one occasion gave a homecoming 
to all the virtues. After they were 
assembled in heaven it was dis- 
covered that gratitude and generos- 
ity had never met. 

The affinities and antipathies of 
virtues are related closely to tem- 
perament. Certain virtues combine 
easily in a given temperament 
which drifts naturally toward cer- 
tain faults. Virtues that develop 
naturally in antagonistic tempera- 
ments will of themselves tend to be 
estranged from one another. Lecky 
says, in his History of European 
Morals, that the majority of un- 
charitable judgments in the world 
are due to lack of imagination, to 
temperament not to malice. It was 
the belief of Ruskin that they who 
lack imagination can be neither 
reverent nor kind. Woolsey tells us 
in his work on Political Science that 
belief in human equality kills the 
spirit of reverence. 

The affinities of certain virtues 
for related faults are distressing. 
We may say that faults have vir- 
tues or that virtues have faults just 
as we may say that roses have 
thorns or thorns have roses. Humil- 
ity may lead one to timidity. A 
good-natured man on a certain occa- 
sion yielded the point in debate by 
remarking to his opponent, “I have 
been wrong so often in my life that 
I am always afraid to back up my 
own opinions.” A character in The 
Supreme Gift tells Ivan that the 
purity of his motives had made him 
blind. We read in one of Bulwer 
Lytton’s novels, “An expert phy- 
siognomist might have noted that 
the same lineaments which bespoke 
a virtue bespoke also its neighbor- 
ing vice; that with so much will 
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there went stubborn obstinacy.”? 
A man may be cruel and unjust in 
the name of truth. Justice when 
too sedulously sought degenerates 
into injustice. “Summum _ jus, 
summa injuria.” 


“Mad grow the wise 

The just unjust are found 

When e’en to virtue they prescribe 
no bound.” 


The French have this in mind when 
they tell us that a man may have 
the defects of his qualities, that is, 
the faults of his virtues. A biogra- 
pher of Honest John Kelley, New 
York’s one time boast, said of him, 
“His faults were the faults of hon- 
esty.” Johnson says in The Ram- 
bler, “Bravery like other virtues 
stands between faults on either 
hand.” 

We find that our failings may 


dispose us sympathetically toward 
certain virtues if we may believe 


literature on this point. La Roche- 
foucauld claimed that virtues al- 
most always accompany and qual- 
ify vices. Goldsmith remarks, 
“There are some faults so nearly 
allied to excellency that I can 
scarcely weed out the vices without 
eradicating the virtues.” Johnson 
expresses a similar thought in The 
Idler: “I drew upon a page of my 
pocketbook a scheme of all the 
female virtues and vices with the 
vices that border upon every vir- 
tue and the virtues that are allied 
to every vice.” In fact it is some- 
times said that one vice or failing 
may save us from others where 
noble motives would fail, as it was 
once said that a cancer patient 
might be cured if he developed 


20ne is reminded here, of the startling de- 
scription of a character in Sard Harker whose 
face was “made from broken commandments.” 


erysipelas. Dickens represents a 
bad passion as preventing Jonas 
Chuzzlewit from extremes against 
which virtue might have sought in 
vain to hold him back. George Eliot 
describes Arthur in Adam Bede as 
aman whose deeds of kindness were 
the outcome of weakness and ego- 
tism. 

The antagonisms found among 
the virtues are paralleled in the re- 
lations of some virtuous persons. 
Hawthorne noticed the difficulty of 
uniting righteous people into peace- 
ful organization. It has been said 
more than once that a political 
party made up of honest persons is 
apt to be the least honest of all par- 
ties. The history of the Populists 
might offer confirmation of this. 
The author of Out of Due Time 
leads four very estimable characters 
into embarrassing estrangement and 
then she permits one of her charac- 
ters to remark, “To my mind it was 
wonderfully strange that four people 
all meaning well, all loyal and true, 
should have got into the muddle we 
got into.” We may have very im- 
perfect social relations among a 
dozen seemingly perfect persons. In 
saying this the ordinary meanings 
of words are kept in mind. The 
average temper and mien of the vir- 
tues as we know them will on the 
whole give us approximately the re- 
sults that literature describes. Theo- 
retical virtues never fall short of 
perfection. Theoretically, perfect 
persons never make a mistake or 
suffer from the inevitable limita- 
tions of life. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that our failure to understand 
the psychology of the virtues and 
the law of their relations in terms 
of human traits and experience, al- 
lows us to be swayed by theoretical 
and unrelated definitions of them 
which make them more or less un- 
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real. In this way we are deprived 
of the practical wisdom of which 
we have need in the supreme task 
of being loyal to our moral ideals 
and pledged to the highest type of 
character of which our nature is 
capable. 


IV. 


In following our lines of thought 
we are concerned with the human 
rather than the divine element in 
the virtues, with the ordinary proc- 
esses of character building and not 
with the element of divine assist- 
ance without which all building is 
in vain. Speaking under this re- 
striction we find that we differ 
widely in our understanding of 
what specific virtues are. A bank 
cashier must be honest. A grocer 
must be honest. A teacher must 
be honest. An employer must be 
honest. Each of these will believe 
in the principle of honesty but each 
will be honest according to his own 
definition of honesty. Each station 
in life has its own perspective, its 
peculiar temptations, and its zones 
of doubt wherein the principles of 
conduct are applied with extreme 
difficulty. Temptation presents it- 
self in different forms which de- 
pend on circumstances. Capacity 
to recognize temptation the moment 
it appears and whatsoever its dis- 
guise, is one of the supreme de- 
fenses against sin as it is the posi- 
tive support of all virtue. An honest 
bank cashier might become a dis- 
honest grocer because of the pecul- 
iar forms of temptation toward 
dishonesty with which he is un- 
familiar. If we shift rapidly from 
one position to another, remaining 
nowhere long enough to develop 
the peculiar kind of instinct which 
protects our virtues, we will be 
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weakened. Men who have been 
severely honest in business have 
failed to be equally honest in poli- 
tics. Their experience was not 
adapted to the new situations, and 
the disguises of temptation were un- 
recognized. 

The zone of doubt in which we 
find application of our moral prin- 
ciples difficult is widened when we 
enter new fields. It is in this zone 
that the most subtle test of charac- 
ter is found. New outlook and new 
relations are disturbing to the old 
definitions on which morality 
rested. Hence it is that it is easier 
to build up sturdy character when 
we remain in one position in life 
than to do so when we are con- 
stantly shifting. By remaining in 
one position we learn all of the 
tricks of temptation, we recognize 
its approaches and our experience 
is always useful and stimulating. 
Many of the controversies which 
touch morality are due to the need 
of expanding or contracting defini- 
tions of morals in order to meet 
new situations in life. A mean man 
shrinks his definitions of virtue to 
the point which makes goodness 
most easy. A noble man expands 
his definitions of virtue in order to 
hold himself true beyond all doubt 
or question to high-mindedness and 
spiritual ideals. Noble definitions 
of virtue make a noble man. The 
benevolent mission of casuistry was 
and is to show the disguises of sin 
in all stations of life and to purify 
and fortify the definitions of virtue 
through which we seek our sancti- 
fication. Failure to watch our loy- 
alty in definitions no less than in 
principle is one of the prolific 
causes of the wrecks of human 
character that are scattered in such 
lamentable profusion along the 
pathways of life. 

















V. 


Virtue is the supreme interest of 
life. Our everlasting destiny is 
periled on it. Yet it is always sub- 
jected to the influence of others. To 
that extent the control of our own 
virtue is modified. Praise, approval, 
appreciation, and reward are magic 
wands in the hands of our fellow 
men under whose influence virtues 
flourish, beautify life, and purify 
aspiration. Ridicule, neglect, scorn 
are magic wands under whose in- 
fluence our virtues shrink and 
shrivel into the diminished shadows 
of themselves when they do not al- 
together perish. It is appalling to 
realize the power over our virtues 
thatis placed in the hands of others. 
This observation is practically a 
repetition of one that relates to the 
influence of our social circles upon 
virtues and faults. Crawford tells 
us in Don Orsino that “sin is very 
easy because it meets such very 
general encouragement.” George 
Eliot tells us that “people will al- 
ways encourage themselves in mis- 
demeanors by the certainty that you 
will be indulgent.” Thousands who 
might have been noble and high- 
minded had they met encourage- 
ment and good example become 
vicious through lack of these. If 
we do not like a man’s virtues we 
abuse him. This makes character 
building difficult. If we like a man 
and pardon his failings too readily, 
he will find his battle against these 
tenfold more difficult. Many of us 
will reluctantly agree with George 
Eliot who found that blameless 
people are the most exasperating. 

Expectation has much the same 
effect on virtue as that exercised by 
praise and blame. If we expect too 
much goodness from others and 
judge them by too exacting stand- 
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ards, we discourage them by our 
severity. They cannot measure up 
to the arbitrary standard that we 


set. Children who have the misfor- 
tune to be referred to as models 
meet bitter experience in the intol- 
erance with which their slightest 
failings are complained of. On the 
other hand if we expect too little 
goodness in others we rob them of 
inspiration because we praise them 
after such little effort on their part. 
Bulwer Lytton says in Alice, “We 
are nearer to true virtue and true 
happiness when we demand too 
little from men than when we de- 
mand too much.” One way by 
which to start a boy toward the 
penitentiary is to expect nothing 
good from him and to let him know 
it. Sometimes surprise awaits us 
even here. Nothing good was ex- 
pected of the Samaritans in the day 
of Our Divine Lord, and yet the 
Samaritan alone, among the ten 
cured lepers, came back to give 
thanks to his Benefactor. On an- 
other occasion when Priest and 
Levite failed according to the para- 
ble, a despised Samaritan gave noble 
care to the man who had fallen 
among the robbers and at that mo- 
ment he entered upon his everlast- 
ing career of inspiration to the hu- 
man heart. 

Of course, genuine virtue is not 
conditioned on praise, but human 
virtue as we know it is affected by 
praise. A little girl once said to her 
mother, “I have found out a secret. 
When I am good I don’t want to be 
praised but when I am bad, I do.” 
Henry James says in The Golden 
Bowl, “Goodness, I think, never 
brought anyone out. Goodness when 
it is real precisely rather keeps 
people in.” To the same effect we 


find in Middlemarch, “Goodness is 
of a modest nature, easily discour- 
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aged and when most elbowed in 
early life by unabashed vices, is apt 
to enter into extreme privacy.” Rus- 
kin admired greatly Marmontel’s 
thought that gratitude speaks low 
and indignation loud; that friend- 
ship and esteem moderate, while re- 
sentment and mortification exag- 
gerate. The deepest insight into any 
life and into any epoch is furnished 
by an accurate account of things 
that are praised and blamed. The 
value of a bank check is increased 
by the number of endorsements 
written on it. Our own moral 
strength as some one well said, is 
increased by the number of endorse- 
ments written into our lives by those 
who give us their confidence and 
expect nobility from us. When all 
other motives fail, the manly one 
of making good the endorsements 
of love will carry us through many 
a moral crisis. We read again in 
Middlemarch that many strong men 
“hold half their rectitude in the 
mind of the being they love best.” 
“There are natures in which if they 
help us, we are conscious of having 
a sort of baptism and consecration; 
they bind us over to rectitude and 
purity by their pure belief about 
us and our sins become that worst 
form of sacrilege which draws down 
the invisible altar of trust.” 


It is somewhat to be feared that 
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modern rapid reading of literature 
will cease to be thoughtful reading. 
It is equally to be feared that variety 
will be attained to at the cost of 
depth. Right reading of worth 
while books should bring insight 
into the moral processes of life and 
a most helpful self-knowledge. The 
quotations scattered so profusely 
through these pages are intended 
to show the kinds of lessons in self- 
knowledge and character building 
that may be found in the cultural 
reading of an average life. “All en- 
during literature springs from the 
gift of insight into human motives 
and the moral conflicts fought out 
in the remote fastnesses of the soul. 
Literary genius explores the re- 
cesses of the wayward heart of man, 
the springs of passion, the secret of 
action, the impulse of expression 
and the symbols of vision and 
power. Great literature develops 
imagination and sympathy, sharp- 
ens our moral sensibilities which 
are the sentinels of all virtue, and 
stirs great longings in the human 
soul which lead us toward our peace. 
It helps us to peer beneath social 
convention, illusions, customs, meta- 
phors, the reticences of culture and 
the mistakes of popular judgment, 
and discovers to us beneath these, 
the processes of reward and punish- 
ment as God ordained them in the 
government of the world.” 
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FLEMISH NATIONALISM. 


By Emi. JACQUES. 


PART IL. 


OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT ‘WAR. 


HEN the great clock of history 

struck 1914, we behold a Bel- 
gian state under the tutelage of 
France, and orientated by French 
ideas. That Belgium should be neu- 
tra_—a point of rest amongst the 
great military powers of Europe,— 
was the condition sine qua non of 
her existence, but Belgium was neu- 
tral only in name. In reality her 
army was an advance guard of the 
French army. Since the Franco- 
German war of 1870, all the for- 
tresses in Belgium facing France, 
for example, at Philippeville and 
Marienbourg, had been demolished; 
and a new line of fortresses against 
Germany had been built along the 
Meuse, connecting Liége, Namur, 
and Dinant with Givet, Sedan, and 
Verdun on the Meuse in France. In 
such a Belgium we behold the Flem- 
ings, after an unhappy marriage 
of eighty-four years with a Latin 
people growing more and more 
dispirited, with none of their le- 
gitimated claims satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

The outbreak of the greatest and 
most cruel war in human history, 
stupefied mankind. When the 
mighty German hordes invaded 


Belgium, the terrified Flemings were 
thrown suddenly into a colossal 
struggle that did not concern them. 
The excitement and wild clamor 
about violation of neutral territory 
and international treaties affected 


them as well as the whole world,— 
they joined the army with enthu- 
siasm and self-sacrifice for civiliza- 
tion’s sake against barbarism. King 
Albert, in an inspired address, said: 
“Flemings remember the Battle of 
the Golden Spurs! Walloons re- 
member the Six hundred Franchi- 
montois!” Here was the recogni- 
tion that he was reigning over two 
distinct peoples. He had touched 
the most sensitive chord of the 
Flemings, and numerous _ great- 
hearted young men inspired by 
Flemish ideals volunteered to de- 
fend the common territory; in such 
numbers did they enlist that the 
active Belgian army on the Yser was 
eighty per cent Flemish. Flanders 
would prove loyal to her King in 
the hour of bitter need, trusting that 
now at last her rights would be rec- 
ognized. 

This cherished expectation, how- 
ever, turned out to be only a dream. 
In the very first days of the occupa- 
tion, Buisset, the Walloon deputy, 
went to the German authorities to 
advocate the use of French as the 
only official language of Belgium— 
ostensibly to safeguard quiet 
amongst the population. The Fran- 
cophile Belgian press had the heart- 
less impudence to print such state- 
ments as: “Finally we have seen 
the last of the dirty Flemish”; “at 
least the loathsome Flemish Move- 
ment is now dead and buried”; 
“after the war Flemish will be 
spoken no more”; “Belgium of to- 
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morrow will be Latin or there will 
be no Belgium.” The Government 
took no notice of these insults; it 
did nothing to curb similar ex- 
cesses of the pro-French fugitive 
press which was dependent on its 
mercy. The Flemings began to be 
uneasy and made attempts to be re- 
assured. With this object in view, 
numerous Flemish refugees in Hol- 
land, on July 11, 1915, the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Golden 
Spurs, sent a telegram to King Al- 
bert. The Government made him 
reply: “Fight and shut up”; and 
dismissed the popular poet René de 
Clercq and Dr. Antoon Jacob from 
their positions in the national 
schools. It became daily more evi- 
dent that in official Francophile 
circles there was a determined re- 
solve to get rid once for all of the 
aspirations of the Flemings; that 
from Belgian jingoism nothing 
could be expected for Flanders. 


ACTIVISM. 


The most patriotic Flemish lead- 
ers decided to strike boldly for 


Flanders. They approached the 
Germans with the request that the 
Belgian laws in favor of the Flemish 
language should be enforced. Their 
action was legal. By a decision at 
the International Convention of The 
Hague in 1907 an occupying power 
is obliged to carry out the laws of 
the occupied country—the legal 
authority of the occupied state being 
in the hands of the occupant. Be- 
fore the war the Germans, in their 
haughty presumption, took no in- 
terest in the Flemish Movement; on 
the contrary, in Antwerp, where 
they were to be found in consider- 
able numbers, they were rather 
French-minded, because as big busi- 
ness men they moved in official in- 
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fluential Belgian circles; it may be 
justly asserted that they increased 
the number of Flemish antagonists, 
That official Germany found herself 
unexpectedly facing an oppressed 
people, in a position to profit by 
such an abnormal situation was not 
the fault of the Flemings, but di- 
rectly due to Belgium’s shortsighted 
policy. The Activists in asking 
help were looking to the salvation 
of Flanders, and frankly were op- 
posed to any compromise with Ger- 
man imperialism; as was expressed 
clearly in their motto: “Flanders for 
the Flemings, neither German, nor 
French, but Flemish.” Flanders 
had to choose between life and 
death. A drowning person grasps 
a proffered hand, whether of friend 
or enemy. Moreover, Germany was 
only the enemy of the moment, the 
Belgian Frenchifying state was the 
author of all Flanders’ miseries, and 
had proved an implacable enemy of 
long standing. The Activists simply 
exercised their inalienable right to 
use the only means at their disposal 
to preserve the existence of their be- 
loved nationality. Flanders’ wel- 
fare was their supreme law, and for 
her they would fight their righteous 
battle. 

The Flemish Movement hitherto 
purely internal, now tried to appeal 
to the world’s conscience on behalf 
of the Flemish people. When in- 
troducing and carrying out the two 
reforms indispensable to the moral 
and material uplifting of Flanders 
and to secure her autonomy, viz.: 
the Flemish University in 1915, and 
divided administration in 1916- 
1917, preparing for the future fed- 
eral state of Belgium, their aim was 
to bring before the Peace Confer- 
ence an accomplished fact—for in 
politics this is always accounted the 
strongest argument. Who but Flem- 
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ings could be expected to plead 
Flanders’ case, when it came time 
to decide which oppressed nationali- 
ties were to receive their freedom? 

At Ghent, the University had been 
founded by King William, in 1816, 
for the Flemings as a center of 
Flemish culture and Flemish life,— 
just as the University at Liége was 
for the Walloons. But in the year 
1835, by a simple royal decree, the 
French language had been intro- 
duced and thus_ surreptitiously 
Ghent became a center of French in- 
fluence. Now a decree of the Gen- 
eral Governor, equivalent to a royal 
decree, substituted the Flemish lan- 
guage for French, restoring thereby 
the University to its original status. 

Were the Activists traitors? The 
French say so; the Walloons say 
so; the Francophile Flemings say 
so. But the Flemish soldiers, the 
bulk of the Belgian army, which 
saved the Allies at the Yser, regard 
them as heroes and bearers of Flem- 
ish idealism. They were not trai- 
lors to their own people. Treachery 
is often a relative term. It is said 
that “most of the Activists were 
young enthusiasts of a somewhat 
fantastical turn of mind, having 
among them a fair proportion of 
intriguers and grafters”: Quite the 
contrary is true. After the war, dur- 
ing the processes against the Ac- 
tivists, the Belgian minister of jus- 
tice, Emile Vandervelde, declared 
that nine-tenths of them were pure 
idealists. No! these “traitors” were 
highly respectable persons, many 
lawyers, philosophers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, engineers, deputies, who 
had one, two, three, and even four 
sons in the Belgian army, amongst 
them many volunteers. 

Conduct similar to theirs in Po- 


; iHenry de Man, “Fleming versus Walloon,” 
llantic Monthly, July, 1923. 
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land, Czechoslovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Ireland, has been accepted by 
the world as patriotic and heroic. 
Like the Council of Flanders, Po- 
land had a Council of State; from 
the same German occupant they ac- 
cepted their Polish university at 


Warsaw. Czechoslovakia had her 
sublime déserteurs with Masaryk as 
their leader, who took up arms 
against their legal government. 
Masaryk is now President of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. Was 
Venizelos defamed who acted so 
sharply against his king? How can 
Activism be vulgar treason in Bel- 
gium and heroism elsewhere? 

It became evident that the increas- 
ing bitterness and hatred of the Bel- 
gian Government towards the Ger- 
mans and everything Teutonic, gave 
less hope of redress for Flanders 
than before; consequently wherever 
Flemings were found in numbers a 
separatist movement came into be- 
ing. Not only in Flanders under 
German occupation; in the German 
camps for war prisoners; in Holland 
among the refugees; but most of all 
in the fighting army. 


THE FLEMINGS IN THE ARMY. 


At least eighty per cent of the 
Belgian army in the trenches were 
Flemings, but all commands were 
given in French by hostile Walloon 
and Francophile officers; an officer, 
who showed any sign of Flemish 
feeling was at once degraded. In- 
furiated by the progress of Activ- 
ism, the officers wreaked their ven- 
geance on the defenseless boys. 
They were thrown into ruthless of- 
fensives in the bloodmud of the Yser 
“to rehabilitate with their blood the 
insult of the Flemish traitors.”? Es- 


2Words uttered by the Belgian General 
Drubbel. 
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pecially during the last days of the 
war they were uselessly exposed to 
the German fire: “Belgian offensives 
ought to have as their principal pur- 
pose to massacre as many Flemings 
as possible, in order to reéstablish 
the quantitative equilibrium be- 
tween the too prolific Flemings and 
the less fertile Walloons, and 
to eliminate all disturbing factors 
after the war.”* Whether by ac- 
cident or design many of the most 
patriotic Flemish intellectuals fell 
in the hour of triumph; when the 
allied armies made their victorious 
entry into the liberated territory, 
what was left of Flemish organiza- 
tion among the soldiers, was as a 
demoralized flock without shep- 
herds. Numbers had died, not by 
German bullets, but of ill-treatment 
in the French correction camps at 
Fresnes and Auvers, and in the for- 
ests of the Orne. 

The soldiers declared openly that 
they wanted to fight first of all for 
the freedom of Flanders, and un- 
conditionally approved the conduct 
of the Activists in the occupied 
country. These statements are based 
upon open letters of the soldiers to 
the King of the Belgians, to Car- 
dinal Mercier, and the Allied Pow- 
ers; to the Ambassadors of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States: 

“Through the fault of our own 
Government the Germans have been 
able to establish a Flemish Univer- 
sity at Ghent. Flemings who be- 
cause of their sterling honesty are 
above suspicion have undertaken to 
lend assistance; they have done well. 
It is not for us to inquire into the 
enemies’ motives; we know such a 
university is our birthright.’* 


sFernand Neuray, editor of Le XXe Siécle 
and La Nation Belge. 

4From an open letter to King Albert, July 
11, 1917. 
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“Assertions which have not 
aroused a word of protest from 
those who ought to be solicitous for 
the future of the Flemish people 
make it appear that we should be 
ready to give our blood for a culture 
that is not ours; hatred against the 
enemy turns out to be a menace to 
our own culture which is not a Latin 
one. This prospect tends to make 
their weapons heavy in the hands of 
the Flemish soldiers. Artificial uni- 
fication of our dual population by 
the imposition of French culture 
upon our people could only issue in 
endless quarreling with the result 
that discord would be injected into 
international relations. The chil- 
dren of Flanders who constitute at 
least eighty per cent of the Belgian 
army and who have poured out their 
blood so prodigally would have done 
so in vain, if in return for this sac- 
rifice they do not receive the recog- 
nition of their right to live accord- 
ing to the genius of their own na- 
tionality.”’5 

Plain justice demanded that a 
world which was idealizing the free- 
dom of Belgium, should know of 
the oppression of Flanders. The 
blood shed by the Belgian army for 
the Entente’s sake was mainly 
Flemish blood. If the declared prin- 
ciples for which the war was fought 
were seriously intended, who had 
more right than the soldiers of 
Flanders to ask for self-determina- 
tion? that Flanders should be free? 


THE DELIVERANCE OF BELGIUM. 


In October and November, 1918, 
the liberation of Belgium took place. 
When Ghent was reached, a sys 
tematic burning and sacking of the 
goods and chattels of the Activists, 


5From an open letter to the Allied Powers, 
December, 1917. 
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by Walloon and French soldiers as- 
sisted by an anonymous rabble was, 
if not ordered, at least connived at 
by the Government. General in- 
dignation against such low revenge 
rose to an alarming pitch, and 
further proceedings of the kind 
were prudently halted. At Brus- 
sels the people were in a great state 
of excitement, intensified by the re- 
volt of the German soldiers against 
their officers which had occurred 
openly in the streets of the capital, 
just before the arrival of the Allies. 
The air was charged with electric- 
ity, and trouble was imminent. 
French troops were kept in readi- 
ness to cope with any emergency. 

In his speech from the throne, on 
November 22, 1918, King Albert 
promised the Flemings that their 
grievances would be redressed; they 
would have equality with the Wal- 
loons de jure et de facto; the ques- 
tion of the University of Ghent 
would be willingly submitted to the 
approval of the Chamber and Sen- 
ate. The feverish excitement changed 
toa calmer expectation. Many Ac- 
tivists warned by the happenings at 
Ghent had left Belgium; others were 
arrested. Some of the Flemish polit- 
ical leaders, the so-called passi- 
vists, who had refused all inter- 
course with the Germans, assuring 
the people that immediately after 
the war the Belgian Government 
could not but adjust satisfactorily 
the Flemish claims, opposed the 
work of the Activists, and were 
furious at their success. When the 
Government came back they helped 
to break down what had been so 
laboriously built up during the war; 
it was necessary, they said, to put 
aside every reform with which the 
Germans were in any way con- 
nected, lest the benevolence of their 
own Government should be alien- 
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ated from them and the fulfillment 
of the royal promise be hampered. 
The naive masses, whose heads were 
all in a whirl, and fascinated by 
the mirage, looked upon these false 
prophets as saviors. These men 
were rewarded by the Government 
with official positions for their in- 
valuable assistance and were des- 
tined to become the most danger- 
ous stumbling blocks to Flanders’ 
emancipation. When the Govern- 
ment judged the danger over, the 
mask of hypocrisy was gradually 
removed. At Ghent the University 
was reopened with French as the 
only recognized language. The Ac- 
tivists were illegally dragged before 
court-martials and condemned: 30 
to death, 13 to life imprisonment, 
and others to prison sentences vary- 
ing between 5 and 20 years (1,428 
years in prison sentences were 
meted out); hundreds more were 


reduced to poverty, notwithstand- 
ing that ninety per cent of them, 
according to the minister of justice, 


wére idealists. These condemna- 
tions are unconstitutional, no Bel- 
gian law can be invoked to justify 
them. Confiscation of goods, which 
long ago had been abrogated as a 
relic of savage times, was applied 
to those who had fled. 

In the meantime the veterans of 
the war organized a new party 
termed the “Front Party” with 
practically the same platform as 
the Activists: Autonomy for Flan- 
ders as well as for Wallonia,— 
duality in all internal affairs, under 
the banner of Belgian Union. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 


It is obvious that Belgium would 
use all its influence to prevent a 
discordant note in favor of Flan- 
ders from being heard at Versailles, 
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where the fate of the little nations 
was to be decided. Every precau- 
tion was taken that no one should 
be present to plead the cause of 
Flanders in accordance with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s demand that: “no 
nationality shall be or continue to 
be placed under foreign rule against 
its will.” To the Activists, President 
Wilson seemed the only person im- 
partial enough to judge their cause. 
The Flemish Committee appointed 
by the Council of Flanders, in pur- 
suance of this opinion, approached 
the question in the following way: 

February 3, 1919: There was con- 
fided to the Ambassador of the 
United States at The Hague a tele- 
gram for President Wilson present- 
ing the Flemish claim for full au- 
tonomy within the Belgian State. 

February 6: The Ambassador in- 
formed the Flemish Committee that 
he was unable to send the telegram. 

March 15: Letter with the tele- 
gram enclosed sent directly to Presi- 
dent Wilson at Versailles. 

April 7: Mr. Gilbert T. Close, con- 
fidential secretary to the President, 
answered that the letter would be 
brought to the attention of the 
President. 

March 30: To Colonel House, 
Hotel Crillon, Paris, a private tele- 
gram for President Wilson, ending 
as follows: “May your Council of Ten 
see its way to influence Belgian Gov- 
ernment that at last it should grant 
justice to those who at borders 
of Yser saved Entente.—In name 
of oppressed people of Flanders.” 

April 1: Telegram received from 
Colonel House that the matter had 
been referred to proper authorities. 

May 9: Letter to President Wil- 
son with the following memoran- 
dum: Pro Flandria Servanda, Fland- 
ers’ right and claim for autonomy 
formulated, explained, justified. 


May 21: Mr. Gilbert T. Close ac- 
knowledged receipt of letter and en. 
closures with the assurance that 
they would be brought to the Presi- 
dent’s attention.*® 

As a further measure a delega- 
tion of the “Front Party” went to 
Paris. They were not admitted to 
the Peace Conference! To the Flem- 
ings who paid the highest price for 
the victory of the Allies,—for jus- 
tice and civilization,—it was not 
judged necessary to apply the noble 
principles for which they had been 
told to give the last full measure of 
devotion. Truly, the saviors of 
civilization have achieved a noble 
work! 


BELGIUM VERSUS FLANDERS. 


Flanders is left empty-handed; 
abandoned to her fate by an un- 
grateful world; defeated and de- 
fenseless she faces the exultant 
enemy who has slaughtered, im- 
prisoned, and exiled the most clear- 
headed bearers of her ideals; her 
false sons, honored and elevated to 
political leadership are playing the 
réle of Judas and Benedict Arnold. 
In particular Dr. Frans van Cauwe- 
laert, who has been appointed Mayor 
of Antwerp, has proved a great dis- 
appointment to his people. Too late 
the Flemings realize that they have 
been cheated as never before. 

But what has become of the royal 
promise: equality de jure et de 
facto? Alas! there is no time for 
that now; more important problems 
clamor for solution; why be impa- 
tient now, when the Flemings have 
been waiting patiently for almost 4 


6All these transactions together with a fuller 
statement of the Flemish claims have been 
published in English under the title, Pro 
Flandria Servanda, Flanders’ Right and Claim 
for Autonomy, The Hague, Martinus, Nijhoff, 
1920. 
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century? Maddened by the frustra- 
tion of their hopes and the viola- 
tion of solemn promises, a number 
of war veterans invaded Parliament 
and laid violent hands on some of 
the members. The diplomats, how- 
ever, behaved diplomatically. The 
indemnity promised the soldiers 
according to the length of their 
service was paid at once. The Flem- 
ish question at the University of 
Ghent was brought up for discus- 
sion. The original bill was pared 
down,—as measures in favor of 
Flanders usually are; it was sub- 
jected to months of discussion, pass- 
ing from the Chamber to the Senate 
and back again, until it finally 
emerged in an emasculated form, 
altogether devoid of pedagogical 
sense. Some courses in Flemish 
were to be given outside the regular 
curriculum of the University, which 
was to remain French. A boycott 
by the Flemish students was the 
result. 

The American Relief Commis- 
sion for Belgium, when the war 
ended, had a fund of 55,000,000 
francs; this capital was converted 
into the “University Hoover Fund.” 
The annual interest amounting to 
about three million francs was to 
be used to promote science in Bel- 
gian Universities. Does America 
know that the Hoover Fund which 
was destined for all Belgians— 
Flemings as well as Walloons—is 
managed by Flanders’ foes? that the 
Flemings are excluded from its 
benefits, that it is being used as a 
Weapon to fight against Flemish 
cultural rejuvenation? “Flandria- 
America,” a Flemish society in De- 
roit, proposed to the American 
Commission that the Fund should 
be managed by two sections: one 
Flemish and one French. The re- 
ply from New York, was that the 
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Hoover Fund had been officially 
turned over to the Belgian Govern- 
ment and had passed entirely out 


of American jurisdiction. It has 
become an internal Belgian ques- 
tion, which Belgians alone have the 
right to settle. 

Since being relieved of its obliga- 
tion to neutrality and becoming a 
“big” power, Belgium is showing 
openly the tendencies it secretly 
cherished before the war. In every 
international move France makes, 
Belgium meekly joins. The Bel- 
gian Ministry of Foreign Affairs re- 
ceives its orders from Quai d’Orsay. 
France appears about to realize her 
dream of assimilating Belgium. The 
process thus far has been so me- 
thodical, one need not be a prophet 
to see its ultimate goal. The first 
step was a cultural alliance between 
the two countries; this was followed 
by a military alliance; and now an 
economic alliance is under way. 

But the Flemings, belonging as 
they do to another race, feel im- 
pelled by the instinct for self-pres- 
ervation to break away from the 
grasp of a Government which evi- 
dently intends to offer them as a 
holocaust to la généreuse France. 
If German imperialism was so ter- 
rifying to mankind that millions 
were willing to die, rather than sub- 
mit to it, is it to be wondered at 
that the Flemings, who have con- 
ceived such a horror of imperialism 
in any form, should be willing to 
die rather than to be victimized by 
France. That “martyred Belgium” 
who bared her bosom to Germany’s 
first fierce thrust, exciting the com- 
passion and admiration of the world 
when it suited the Entente propa- 
ganda to exhibit her as an “Ecce 
Homo,” could be a perpetrator of 
such iniquities, that Flanders should 
now be the scene of a French im- 
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perialism not a whit less cruel and 
hard-hearted than German imper- 
ialism, will seem incredible to many 
a person unacquainted with the de- 
vious ways of European diplomacy. 


FLEMISH NATIONALISM. 


“Historically, the autonomous ex- 
istence of Belgium was an accident, 
economically it was an impossibil- 
ity. If it did maintain itself at all, 
it was on account of its status as a 
minor nation under the joint guard- 
ianship of the powers, and in the 
hope that it would aid as a wedge 
to prevent a direct collision between 
the Latin and the Teutonic world. 
The events of 1914 demonstrated 
that the wedge was useless.’’" 

The Walloon people have the 
right to follow their own inclina- 
tion,—let them go back to France 
where they belong,—but their artifi- 
cial union with the Flemish people 
ought to be broken, for this is the 
only way Flanders can escape from 
the French grasp. To cut this 
Gordian knot is the ultimate aim 
and sacred duty of all clear-headed 
Flemings. There is a Flemish prov- 
erb: “To be too good is to be your 
neighbor’s fool.” The great mistake 
has been to remain mute so long; 
being honest themselves they es- 
teemed others honest. At length 
the Machiavellian reality has 
aroused them to a full conscious- 
ness of their wrongs. An extremist 
movement, purified by war and 
spiritualized by suffering, has arisen, 
charged with the wrath of men who 
have borne oppression until the 
limit of endurance is passed. The 
movement is styled “Flemish Na- 
tionalism.” 


TH. Langerock, “Flemish Demand for Au- 
tonomy,” Current History Magazine, August, 
1923. 


FLEMISH NATIONALISM 


The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of resurrection; and Flanders has 
her martyrs now. We need only re. 
fer to the Flemish boys during the 
war, the Activists after the war, and 
last but not least, Dr. August 
Borms, Flanders’ apostle. Sen. 
tenced to death, his punishment was 
commuted by royal decree to life 
imprisonment, notwithstanding his 
refusal to ask for clemency. About 
a year ago, he was offered his free- 
dom if he promised to keep still. 
He refused energetically. The prison 
at Louvain in which he is confined 
has become a national shrine to 
which thousands of Flemings jour- 
ney in pilgrimage. A strange sight 
it is to behold men, women, and 
children, walking around the som- 
ber, heavily guarded buildings, re- 
citing prayers, singing Flemish 
hymns and battle-songs, and plac- 
ing flowers at the entrance. They 
call Borms Flanders’ uncrowned 
king, his cell the tabernacle of 
Flemish national faith. Flanders 
is making a painful but superb as- 
cension toward nationhood. Upon 
the ruins of the artificial Belgian 
state, Flanders will rise gloriously 
crowned with the halo of martyr- 
dom. 


THE SOLUTION. 


Ultimately it must be the ever re- 
peated French effort to expand along 
the coast facing England, and Eng- 
land’s regular counter-action, that 


will deliver Flanders. France is 
Flanders’ historical assailant; Eng- 
land her historical defender. The pis- 
tol pointed at her heart makes Eng- 
land, the imperialistic oppressor 
elsewhere, here the protector of the 
liberty of Flanders. France and 
Belgium are now loading the pis 
tol,—not at Antwerp, which cannot 
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become a naval base, since Holland 
owns the mouth of the Scheldt, but 
at Zeebrugge, a new base on the 
Flemish coast, about seventy-five 
miles closer to England. Recently 
a prominent English statesman de- 
cared: “The Flemish problem is 
the determining factor in the future 
development of western Europe.” 
It is the urgent duty of the world to 
listen to Flanders’ plea for help. As 
long as she is denied her right to 
live her own life, a dangerous ab- 
cess is pouring poison into the polit- 
ical blood stream of Europe. Will 
the indifferent world, will evasive 
America continue passively to look 
on until it is too late? 

Flanders is doomed under any 
Belgian régime; Belgium deprived 
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of Flanders ceases to be—one of 
them must disappear. On the dis- 
appearance of Belgium depends the 
liberation of Flanders. The Nation- 
alists, with the vision of clear- 
headed Flemings of every genera- 
tion, are Groot-Nederlanders; they 
consider the Fleming as a member 
of the Netherlandish race; their ul- 
timate aim is to unite the politically 
separated peoples, speaking the 
same language, into one state. With 
her national southern boundary, 
following the whole length of the 
linguistic line from Germany west- 
ward to the ocean, Flanders should 
be united with Holland to form a 
federal state, with both enjoying 
complete autonomy, the truly ideal 
“United Netherlands.” 





EXPECTANCY. 


By WALTER E. Case, C.M. 


I SHALL lie quietly beneath this stone, 
And dream away the pain of parting tears .. . 
With bold Orion through the blue-white years 


Pll stalk a star-swept field . . 


. or all alone 


Hear mid the trudging hours the poignant shriek 


Of wounded trees... 


a rose’s frightened cry 


As taunting snowflake from a loveless sky 
Presses with deadly lips her silken cheek .. . 


And then one magic dawn—noiseless as nod 
Of bluebell or a lily’s sigh, the spring 
Will wake the primrose, and each lovely thing 
Hid in the tingling earth will answer God. 
Calmly beneath the stone that marks my night 
I shall await His spring of endless light. 





“SANGER COURTS.” 


By Net Boyron, S.J. 


T rises in austere grandeur on the 

southwest corner where an ultra- 
exclusive street meets a fashionable 
avenue. Here in this wealthy local- 
ity, across from the pleasant green- 
‘ery of the rolling acres of the city 
park and neighbored by other gray- 
stoned apartments stands “Sanger 
Courts.” 

The huge pile is a modern city 
in itself, with its many flunkies, 
Nordic and Oriental; its conven- 
iences, and facilities, and pleasures. 
The high grade grocers and the ex- 
pensive florists, the smart shops and 
the select jewelers, all cater exclu- 
sively to its occupants. The very 
uniformed chauffeurs who drive the 
wide cars under the massive gate- 
way that entrances “Sanger Courts” 
proclaim something of their em- 
ployers’ aristocracy in their immov- 
able features. The society editors 
of the city’s dailies keep an alert eye 
open for the entertainments, the di- 
vorces, the sailings of the lucky 
couples who live here. Stocks, and 
bonds, and golden securities! Silks, 
and diamonds, and matched pearls! 
What a happy life they must lead, 
these favorites of fortune who have 
apartments in “Sanger Courts”! 
And yet. ..and yet... 


* *~ * 


Freckled Mickie Walker, closely 
though somewhat dubiously fol- 
lowed by his pal, Tony Savarese, 
and three more youthful members 
of his gang, skated noisily through 
the shadowy arched entrance to 
“Sanger Courts.” Tony instinctive- 


ly slowed down his rolling stride 
and glanced up with alarm at the 
heavily curtained windows of the 
first floor apartment. 

“Come on, you quitter!” chal- 
lenged Mickie over his shoulder, 
“She can’t bite you through a pane 
of glass!” 

Mickie toured the cement of the 
inner court in a wide circle, his 
roller skates proclaiming in rasp- 
ing tones that they had not cost 
their purchaser as much as a dol- 
lar on Eighth Avenue. 

The younger trio, emboldened by 
their leader’s example, shrilly took 
up Mickie’s challenge, “Come on, 
you quitter. Who's afraid!” 

There was a violent twitching at 
the heavily curtained window that 
Tony watched. 

“Cheese it!” he warned, “There 
she is again. She said she’d phone 
for a cop.” 

But Tony Savarese was mistaken 
for once. In place of the magnifi- 
cent, irate lady, who had violently 
waved them away yesterday, there 
behind the thick plate glass ap- 
peared the pompous vision of a but- 
toned butler. 

With the finality of a traffic cop 
ordering a humble Ford to stop, the 
butler motioned the audacious band 
of trespassing individuals to take 
their noisy roller skates and their 
noisome persons out of the hallowed 
inner court. 

The rapidly receding backs of 
Tony Savarese and the smaller fry 
were visible to the butler. Bul 
Mickie Walker bearded him, skated 
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gracefully under the very window, 
and as the features of the butler 
suddenly flushed apoplectic as a 
poppy, Mickie’s grimy fingers rose 
and wiggled in a cabalistic gesture. 
Then Mickie also flew on noisy steel 
wings out of the forbidden precincts 
of “Sanger Courts.” 


* * * 


Though to the east and west of 
“Sanger Courts” the plebian whistles 
would blow in a few minutes, pro- 
caiming to an ordinary world that 
half a day’s work was over, here in 
his tapestry hung room Mr. J. Mor- 
timer Van Brunt was languidly 
breakfasting. 

Alert, silent, efficient Saki glided 
about, removing and replacing his 
master’s dishes; anticipating his 
wants. 

The house servant had just slid 
the silver service that contained the 
chops into place before his master, 
when Mrs. J. Mortimer Van Brunt 
swept into the room. 

The master of the apartment 
grunted. 

“Mort, my love, you’re not.. .’ 

J. Mortimer half lowered his 
Times, 

“Hello, Belle.” 
mouth with a polite hand. 
don, are you up already?” 

“Foolish, I had breakfast half an 
hour ago.” 

“That will do, Saki.” She dis- 
missed the Japanese boy. “I'll ring 
if master wants anything further.” 

“Mort.” Her husband laid aside 
his paper resignedly. “Mort, I... 
| was terribly embarrassed at the 
Milne Rossiter theater party last 
evening. I’m not going to be em- 
barrassed that horrible way again. 
He might have been gentlemanly 
enough to have kept away from the 
Rossiter box.” 


’ 


He covered his 
“Par- 
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“Who's that, Belle?” inquired her 
present husband. 

“You know well enough—Mr. 
Weatherbee. That Betty Bagby 
woman was with him.” 

“That’s interesting! Did old May- 
nard Weatherbee have the nerve to 
introduce his present wife to his 
former?” 

“It’s not a thing to joke about, 
Mortimer,” icily corrected the lady. 
“No; he did not actually do that. 
But I wouldn’t put it beyond his 
brutal sense of humor. I know the 
Bagby person would have brazened 
it out, if he had. She looks much 
better on the screen than under the 
electrics. She’s positively old!” 

“Don’t be feline, my dear.” 

“That odious couple, General and 
Mrs. Casper Gouverneur were watch- 
ing me throughout the whole of the 
time he and she stood there talking 
with Mrs. Milne Rossiter.” 

“I had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience last Tuesday afternoon at 
the Stuart’s affair at the Ritz,” ob- 
served Van Brunt tolerantly. 

“Did you speak to her?” 

“No; the former Mrs. Van Brunt 
cut me dead. You'd think I was in 
arrears on alimony to your prede- 
cessor, my dear. That Carlton chap 
they say she is going to marry came 
up. He’s welcome to Helen!” And 
the two sighed at the hard life and 
embarrassing meetings that divorce 
brings. 


* * * 


It was a sunny afternoon, but 
subdued light only penetrated into 
the entrance court as Mrs. Homer 
E. Nelson Dudley’s Rolls-Royce slid 
up to the doorway and a footman 
in hunter’s green livery sprang out 
to stand at attention beside the door- 
man, as that giant dignitary opened 
the car door. 
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The hunter’s green liveried chauf- 
feur sat up as rigid as though he 
were a steel girder. His eyes were 
strictly front, yet out of the corner 
of them he watched his mauve- 
gowned mistress sail down the stone 
steps. Cleopatra, Marie Antoinette, 
or any of the feminine de Medicis 
might have openly envied Mrs. 
Homer E. Nelson Dudley’s mauve 
descent. 

As she reached the limousine she 
turned and begged: “Tum, Tweet- 
ness, tum to Momsey.” 

On the marble step of the door- 
way of “Sanger Courts,” framed 
like a hairy ball in a stone oblong, 
appeared “Tweetness.” 

The canine was one of that white 
haired, double-ender, expensively 
useless breed that, somehow, in- 


stinctively brings profanity to the 
lips of red blooded he men. 
“Tum, Tweetness, tum to Mom- 


sey. We go bye-bye, Tweetness,” 
again begged Mrs. Homer E. Nelson 
Dudley. 

“Tweetness” barked rebelliously, 
bouncing like a hairy rubber ball. 
As he rebounded, a chic, white- 
aproned maid suddenly caught him 
“on the fly” and carried him, still 
protesting, down the marble steps. 

His mistress was assisted into the 
limousine and then while the strug- 
gling “Tweetness” snapped wasp- 
ishly at the doorman’s sleeve, “Mom- 
sey” reached out eager, mauve- 
gloved hands, reproving and invit- 
ing: “Tweetness, naughty, naughty! 
Mustn’t bite big mans. Um wouldn’t, 
would um? Momsey’s boy must be 
good and go bye-bye.” 

Mrs. Homer E. Nelson Dudley, 
holding an impatient “Tweetness” 
in her lap, spoke sharply: “Yvonne, 
stupid girl, you’ve brought his gray 
blanket! Get the mauve one.” 

The maid threw up her hands, 
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crying, “Mon Dieu!” and disap- 
peared within “Sanger Courts” aj 
an incredible pace. 

The footman bent with external 
servility to receive his mistress’s 
directions. 

“Tell Bryant to drive through the 
park, along the sunny roads. About 
an hour. That will be all.” 

The liveried servant touched his 
cap and closed the door most ob- 
sequiously as a breathless Yvonne 
returned with the mauve blanket. 
When this necessary addition to 
“Tweetness’s” comfort had been 
handed in, and “Tweetness,” his 
six-pound self, had barked his dis- 
approval of the world in general 
and the giant blue uniformed door- 
man in particular, the brass but- 
toned footman sprang into his seat 
beside the suddenly relaxed chauf- 
feur. 

As the Rolls-Royce glided out of 
“Sanger Courts” the chauffeur 
honked to a woman with a gocart 
to get out of the way. “Tweetness,” 
despite ““Momsey’s” remonstrations, 
still hurled his wheezy defiance at 
the doorman. 

That giant blue uniformed door- 
man brushed off his sleeve and if 
Yvonne’s ears were sharp she might 
have heard him muttering reflec- 
tions that centered profanely on 
“mutts” and “childless women.” 
Maybe, she did and that was why 
she radiated a dazzling smile of 
understanding ere she disappeared 
within “Sanger Courts.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Sims Casey-Tait listened 
eagerly as she rested her slim el- 
bows on the small Colonial tele- 
phone stand in her exquisite apart- 
ments at “Sanger Courts.” One 
jeweled hand fondled the diamond 
pendant that hung from its chased 
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platinum chain about her slender 
throat. 

Then as her turn came, she 
gushed into the mouthpiece: “Now, 
Zoe, | told Paula long ago the very 
same thing! She’s a foolish woman. 
jt may have been all right for the 
Early Victorians, but the care of a 
little one—not to-day! O Lord! 
What a burden!” 

Mrs. Casey-Tait paused to listen 
and then nodded in agreement. 

“Yes; it’s just as you say, Zoe. 
Now all Paula’s Child Welfare work 
will fall on my shoulders. And I 
told Sims this very morning that we 
must be in Miami by the end of the 
month. Poor misguided Paula! 
But she always was very deter- 
mined when she made up her mind. 
What does she want all the bother 
for? I know she talks about empty 
arms— maternal longings. But 
what about her career!” 


Approval came from the other 
end of the wire, while Mrs. Sims 
Casey-Tait nodded emphatically in- 
to the telephone mouthpiece. Finally 
she concluded: “Yes, yes, I agree 


with you perfectly, Zoe. Paula is a 
very foolish woman. Then I'll see 
you at Mme. Kelsey’s Song Recital. 
It’s at four, isn’t it, Zoe? Anyway, 
Bates has the time. "Bye, dear.” 


* * * 


“Tradesmen Entrance” was 
printed over the door, and in the 
doorway, effectively blocking any 
further progress, stood the Janitor. 
| “Ye can’t bring one of them things 
in here,” was the Janitor’s ultima- 
tum. 

“But I’m telling you this is the 
address,” argued the delivery boy 
from Macy’s wagon. “Doesn’t it 
say here Mrs. a-whole-lot-of-initials 
Dudley, Sanger Courts? Can’t you 
read writin’?” 
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“I don’t care what you got writ- 
ten there, me laddie buck. It’s a 
mistake. I’m telling you no baby 
carriages ever comes into this here 
animal house. And that’s that. You 
take that thing back to Macy’s and 
find out what good mother bought 
it and send it to her. Sure, there 
are no babies in ‘Sanger Courts.’ 
What do they want a baby carriage 
for? Now if it was the likes of a 
dog’s gocart you brought, it might 
be right for that Mrs. Alphabet 
Dudley woman. She’s got a wheezy 
doormat she takes out for the air 
each afternoon—I’d give it the air, 
if it was my wife’s!—and I’m think- 
ing I saw Her Ladyship and her 
portable mutt roll away awhile ago. 
’Along with you and don’t keep me, 
who has something sensible to do, 
idling here.” 

The Janitor of “Sanger Courts” 
slammed the “Tradesmen Entrance” 
door shut in the face of the delivery 
boy and that puzzled youth wheeled 
the rejected baby carriage back to 
Macy’s wagon. 


* * * 


It was toward evening and Mrs. 
Daniel Desmond had been sitting 
in her easy chair watching the 
glories of color with which the 
westerning sun was bathing the 
park below. Her fifth floor window 
commanded a wide green vista of 
fresh trees and sun drowned paths. 
Children romped and played on the 
rolling grass, their joyous shouts 
coming up unceasingly. 

Mrs. Desmond watched the lively 
players, but again and again her 
eyes would turn and linger on the 
brown spot where the tall gaunt 
tree had stood directly across the 
avenue from “Sanger Courts.” She 
remembered when in spring it had 
not blossomed. The trees to the 
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north and the south of it had blos- 
somed, and budded, and brought 
forth a shade of green leaves. Yet 
this tree, stricken by some disease, 
had lagged and not brought forth 
its natural foliage. Daily Mrs. 
Daniel Desmond had watched its 
blighted appearance that grew more 
noticeable as spring merged into 
summer. She remembered the morn- 
ing she had seen the park men come 
with ladders and patent spraying 
apparatus. Even after that treat- 
ment, this tree shirked its proper 
foliage. 

Then had come that stormy 
morning—how well Mrs. Desmond 
recalled it!—when she had sat here 
at the window and the vivid forked 
lightning had struck the unfruitful 
tree, ctushing a mighty branch to 
the path. From that gray morning 
its appearance had rapidly altered. 
It stood, tall and gaunt, an eyesore 
in that fruitful park. And she had 
nodded approvingly when the park 
men had come and sawed, and 
dropped, and carted away all traces 
of the stricken tree. 

Mrs. Daniel Desmond again 
watched the hole in the ground 
where this tree had stood and there 
came into her mind the story of an- 
other tree. A fig tree this time, that 
had grown in a distant day and a 
distant land. One, Who was its 
Master, walking by it, had called it 
barren and under the reproach of 
that Master’s words, the tree had 
withered. 

Mrs. Desmond, held by this chain 
of thought, looked down and her 
eyes rested on her useless limbs and 
the easy chair that would be her 
prison in the days that remained to 
her. 

She looked over her richly gowned 
shoulder to the lavish furnishings 
of her apartment in “Sanger Courts.” 





Rare paintings, bronze statuettes, 
violets out of season, met her gaze. 
Yes; she had everything that un- 
limited money could buy and she 
would have for the rest of the way. 
And yet... and yet... ; 

She remembered glimpses of her 
active years, when Daniel lived... 
Newport ... the Riviera . . . that 
moonlight night on the Bay of 
Naples ... the Opera. . . Daniel's 
infatuation ... the shameless things 
the papers said for weeks. . . that 
last interview with Daniel when he 
had cried so bitterly, “You wouldn't 
be a mother!” .. . the softly regret- 
ful visions of little chubby fingers 
about her neck that had never clung 
there ... little hands that now 
would have been strong and tender 
... hands that would have warded 
off this awful loneliness of self- 
imposed, barren old age. 

The shadows of darkness were 
falling; the avenue lights, cold and 
city furnished, reflected into her 
handsome apartments . . . Little 
hands that would be strong and 
tender hands of grown sons and 
daughters, whose touch would ease 
and soften. These were the God- 
offered hands that should attend her 
now instead of these everlastingly 
efficient paid companions that served 
her. And, beyond the gathered dark- 
ness were the clutching fingers of 
nephews, nieces, cousins, who 
waited, waited too impatiently, to 
sieze and spend her wealth as soon 
as she was still. 

Mrs. Desmond shuddered as the 
next thought came and with en- 
feebled hands she sought anxiously 
for the bell that would call Parker, 
her paid companion, or one of the 
maids in her establishment. 

The room was deep in shadows, 
only brightened by the reflection of 
the avenue lights. 
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“SANGER COURTS” 


“No!” she cried aloud, “No! No! 
No! Not this darkness. I can’t stand 
shadows. They bring memories. 
They accuse!” 

In her anguish she struck the bell 
from the table and it toppled and 
fell with a musical crash to the 
polished floor. 

As Mrs. Desmond looked up, her 
eyes again sought the site of the 
stricken tree across the avenue. A 
black hole showed where the roots 
had been torn up that very after- 
noon. 

Long Mrs. Desmond watched that 
dark opening in the earth and the 
loneliness and wretchedness of her 
self-imposed childless old age 
wrenched from her very soul the 
desponding cry: “I, I also am a bar- 
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There was a slight movement by 
the door. Then the soft luxurious 
lights flooded the apartment as 
Parker, white-clad and _ efficient, 
came forward to assist her charge, 
helpless Mrs. Daniel Desmond. 


* *x * 


It rises in austere grandeur on 
the southwest corner where an ul- 
tra-exclusive street meets a fash- 
ionable avenue. Here in this wealthy 
locality, across from the pleas- 
ant greenery of the rolling acres 
of the city park and neighbored 
by other gray-stoned apartments 
stands “Sanger Courts.” Silks, and 
diamonds, and ropes of matched 
pearls! What a happy life they 
must lead, those favorites of for- 


ren fig tree! Christ cursed that tree. tune who have apartments in 

And I... 1 also am a barren fig “Sanger Courts”! 

tree!” And yet... and yet... 
<a — 
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By ARRIGO LEVASTI. 


HAT value may we set on our 
present day literature? If a 
list be drawn up, and we compare 
contemporary writers with those of 
a few years ago, without doubt il- 
lusions will be pretty well shattered. 
We need not go back even to the 
time of Manzoni and Leopardi to be 
made aware of our poverty, we have 
only to think of a time not so far 
removed from us, when Carducci, 
Pascoli, D’Annunzio, and Verga 
flourished. To-day there is not a 
writer amongst us who is on a par 
with any one of these. We have 
reached a crisis—-perhaps it would 
be better to call it a period of rest. 
And in all fairness, is not a nation 
which has produced almost at the 
same time four great writers, en- 
titled to this rest? 

D’Annunzio, it is true, is still 
amongst us. Yes, he lives, but he 
no longer creates. To-day he can 
only repeat himself; he turns out 
imitations; he refurbishes old forms; 
he fritters away his time spinning 
out airy nothings. His language is 
as sensual as ever, but the natural 
flow of honest feeling is lacking— 
there is sound without substance. 
Considered solely as a craftsman, 
he is still great; indeed he is our 
greatest contemporary—there is no 
disputing that fact. At present 
there is no one in our country who 
knows how to write like him. With 
the utmost care he can polish a 
sentence until every word gleams 
brightly in its setting, but withal he 
knows well how to hide any pain- 
ful striving after artistry, color or 





expression. The dictionary is graven 
on his memory, and he never misses 
the finer shades of meaning attached 
to every verb and adjective. Even 
when he grows dull, and his sen- 
tences become more involved than 
in a product of the bizarre seven- 
teenth century one cannot help but 
see in him the expert linguist and 
splendid exponent of a literature 
that glitters and sparkles. 
However, all this brilliancy is 
merely reflected like a ray of light 
glinting on a window pane; through 
it all there is never a hint of a 
deeper meaning. There is form, 
and movement, and cadence—per- 
fect artistry—all shining gold and 
silver—but there is no single word 
to bring us comfort, to inspire good- 
ness or to touch us in any way. 
After all, it may be that D’Annunzio 
feels this lack himself. “Neither 
in books nor in pictures, not in liv- 
ing words nor in dead words, not 
even in words which never find ex- 
pression must we seek to discover 
these things—we must look else 
where,” so says D’Annunzio in his 
book, Jl Venturiero senza Ventura. 
We almost expect to see him turn 
heavenwards and to feel the first 
faint longing for the Divine. But 
our hope is vain! D’Annunzio is 
incapable of renunciation. “There 
is no such thing as interior or ex- 
terior beauty; there is neither spirit- 
ual beauty nor material beauty.” 
Therefore, in his opinion spirit and 
matter are the same. The desire to 
gratify the senses has for him the 
same value as the desire of the re- 
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ligious man for God. That is why 
D’'Annunzio gives equal rank to 
Mary and Venus, Jesus and Bacchus, 
Catholicism and paganism. Such a 
man could not hold seriously to a 
faith. Open to every conflicting in- 
fluence he professes the same de- 
gree of enthusiasm—no more, no 
less—for a treatise on asceticism by 
a monk of the fourteenth century, 
as he does for a finely chiseled 
medal of Pisanello. He goes into 
raptures over the beautiful form of 
a greyhound or of a horse, but the 
story of a miracle affects him in 
the same way. It is this wilful 
blindness to proper distinctions 
which condemns him. A devotee 
of Pan, he will scarcely accept any- 
thing which is not in harmony with 
his sensuous temperament. 

“It behooves me, to gather unto 
myself some human mysteries, or 
some unwonted agreement between 
my own mental outlook and that of 
the generality of men.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, he does gather a few 
points of agreement, but how can 
he steal the secrets of love when he 
knows not love? And how can he 
pierce the miracle of existence, 
which is after all only an act of 
love, if he does not know how to 
rise superior to his own passions? 
He confines himself to exterior forms 
and his art is all music and color. 
It is at times, rather heavy, at other 
times marked by extreme delicacy, 
but at all times it bears the impress 
of the aristocrat. Once in a while 
we discover, to our great joy, that 
he can be simple and sincere—in 
his graphic descriptions, and in 
those visions he unfolds with such 
crystalline clearness—it is then one 
feels that here, indeed, is a writer 
“to the manner born,” and it is 
easy to understand how he can lift 
to lyric heights the dullest theme. 
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“My whole life is lovingly bound 
up in my art,” he says. Quite true, 
—but this very statement shows us 
into what an abyss it leads him. 
He loves a glowing word, a well 
turned phrase—he loves art, but 
he does not love man, nor nature, 
nor any created thing. It is love 
of self which predominates. Words, 
phrases, art itself,—these are sim- 
ply means which he uses to test his 
skill as a craftsman, and to stir the 
flaming passion of self-love almost 
to the point of intoxication. It is 
an egoism that is absclute—and 
atrocious. He locks himself up in 
a splendid castle, and cuts himself 
off from all contact with God and 
man. But does he not realize his 
misery? “I have become like a beast. 
With some strange kind of god- 
like bestiality I am drunk. I have 
fed upon the enchanted herbs of 
Circe, and I am bewitched with her 
fabled forage.” In his madness, he 
never lifts his gaze. He is uncon- 
scious of the sweeping grandeur of 
the infinite and the universal. He re- 
mains in his gilded castle, crowned 
with flowers and basking in the re- 
flected rays of the most varied hues. 
But no one who yearns for guidance 
and love will ever turn to him for 
an alms of spiritual manna. 

After the generation of great 
poets: Carducci, Pascoli, D’Annun- 
zio, and Verga, we can consider 
Papini as our best writer. His Life 
of Christ has brought him world- 
wide renown. Submitting to Christ, 
and humbly accepting the Catholic 
faith, he has gained a deeper wis- 
dom. He is not publishing much 
at the present time, but he is work- 
ing all the while on several vol- 
umes, one of which is a book of 
verse, Bread and Wine, another, a 
treatise on man, and still another a 
book of Catholic apologetics. But 
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in all these volumes Papini is striv- 
ing to produce works of deep thought 
and careful workmanship that will 
not only merit recognition on ac- 
count of their perfect style, but 
will serve as a source of comfort, 
consolation, and joy to all those who 
live in these sad days. 

After the Life of Christ, came that 
unfortunate undertaking, The Wild 
Man’s Dictionary. This book, Pa- 
pini published in collaboration with 
another Catholic, Domenico Giuli- 
otti, a slashing writer like the 
French Léon Bloy, though inferior 
to him in talent. The book was 
written rather hastily to furnish 
distraction to the writers, and to 
amuse their readers. It was a fail- 
ure. Compounded of paradox, vio- 
lent criticism, and buffoonery, it 
failed to interest Italians in general 
and Catholics in particular. The 
public expected much more than 
this from the conversion of Papini, 
and meeting with his old familiar 
satanical spirit, seeing him cut the 
usual capers, offering them once 
more the same display of fireworks, 
and hearing that strident, scolding 
voice with which they were so well 
acquainted, they even questioned 
the reality of his conversion. The 
book survived for only a few weeks. 
The authors had planned to publish 
a dozen volumes within the space of 
a few months, but they stopped 
abruptly and the Dictionary came 
to an end. With it perished also, 
however, many pages which had a 
freshness and strange beauty of 
their own, revealing longings for 
those things in life which are sound, 
and simple, and traditional, and 
which glowed with an ardent sym- 
pathy for the faith of Christ and the 
beauty of Mary His Mother. 

All these are now scattered and 
forgotten. Of late, nothing has 
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come from Papini save two Intro- 
ductions: one of them being for the 
works of a friend who died a few 
years ago, the philosopher Mario 
Calderoni, and this Introduction 
gives evidence of the strength of 
their intellectual sympathy and the 
warmth of feeling between them. 
The other Introduction is for a new 
edition of the Gospels. Here, Pa- 
pini again takes up the same line 
of argument he used in the first 
pages of the Life of Christ: 


“For any one who knows how to 
read aright, the history of man re- 
sembles the turning of orbits about 
a fixed point, and that point is the 
Cross of Christ. The ancient era 
was a time of preparation and 
prophecy. The new era witnessed 
its development and accomplish- 
ment. The same law rules the his- 
tory of books and for the past nine- 
teen centuries all literature gravi- 
tates about these four potent little 
books.” 


Amongst the writers who are 
showing signs of progress, must be 
named Emilio Cecchi. He is a na- 
tive of Florence but engaged as a 
journalist at Rome, and _ conse- 
quently his efforts are scattered 
about in various daily papers and 
magazines. Occasionally, however, 
he collects some of his best pieces 
of prose and gives us a book, as The 
Day of Beautiful Women, which ap- 
peared in 1924. His critical essays 
take rank amongst the best in Italy 
and his work on the English Litera- 
ture of the Nineteenth Century is re- 
garded as foundational. He has in 
course of preparation several works, 
amongst them, a revision and 4 
more extended treatment of his 
History of English Literature. This 
will be published by La Voce at 
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Florence. Cecchi is richly dowered 
with the artistic sense, and the con- 
stant study he gives to the works 
of other writers has developed in 
him a style which is often classical. 


“A coral necklace in a crystal 
yase, a stamp with the picture of 
the beheading of Louis XVI., a Mass 
book blackened with age—many a 
time have I seen these objects in 
the show window of the antiquary’s 
shop, and close beside them, the 
photograph of a sleeping child. But 
the child clasping her doll, never. 
knew what sad company sur- 
rounded her. Whilst she slept, some 
one brought her there, and sleep 
grew more enchanting and what the 
child saw in sleep seemed faint, and 
far away, and very sweet.” 


The passage just quoted moves 
along with a serenity which is quite 
in the manner of Manzoni. But 
Cecchi’s prose does not always flow 
so calmly and limpidly; there are 
times when it is all sparkling, and 
as fantastic as curling clouds of 
smoke. His use of the paradox 
comes from Chesterton, whose style 
has had considerable influence upon 
him. But he tries to build up his 
sentences like a nineteenth century 
writer, and his constant endeavor is 
to be clear—following in this the 
Italian tradition. 

Having mentioned Manzoni, it is 
only natural that a word should be 
said about the Italian novel. Many 
novels are written in Italy, but we 
are obliged to admit that all of them 
have only a relative value. We lack 
that temperament which is required 
in a writer of romances or a writer 
of tragedies. In the whole of our 
literature, we can only boast of two 
romances: Manzoni’s 1 Promessi 
Sposi, and one of much less impor- 
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tance by Verga, J Malavoglia. All the 
rest are of little value, mere feeble 
attempts, stories, and tales drawn 
out a bit for the sake of length, but 
having only a passing interest. 

Bruno Cicognani, a Florentine 
writer, has given us a long story 
in La Velia. It is probably the best 
work of its kind which appeared in 
the year 1923; but how far removed 
from it is that power of the real 
writers of fiction. When we think 
of Dostoievsky or Balzac or Defoe 
or even of Manzoni, our fiction writ- 
ers of the present day seem like 
amateurs without the slightest ex- 
perience. Last year, Cicognani col- 
lected into one volume, his Sei 
novelle de novo conio and Gente di 
conoscenza, the first edition of both 
these volumes being exhausted. 
They contain simple tales, shot 
through with sympathy and spright- 
liness, maybe a little too meticulous, 
but well done none the iess. There 
are youthful memories and detailed 
descriptions of the varied types 
amongst the bourgeoisie, their 
homes, and their habits. The gen- 
eral tone is one of calm and the 
dialogues are lively. Tales of this 
sort faithfully follow Italian tradi- 
tion and they put us in mind of 
Franco Sacchetti, rather than Boc- 
caccio. 

A young man who has written 
many a romance, putting into each 
one of them a dash of sentiment, 
and gentle suavity, is Marino Mo- 
retti. Overwhelmed with grief at 
his mother’s death, he can find no 
surcease from that bitter sorrow 
save through constant thought of 
her and with a wealth of love, he 
dedicates to her his last two vol- 
umes. The first is the better of the 
two. It is a description of his 
mother’s life in its relation to his 
own. It is more than a romance, 
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it is a book of memories, memories 
wherein affection and sadness com- 
mingle. Some of the things he has 
to tell are apparently deeply inter- 
esting to himself; they might be 
equally interesting to us if pre- 
sented with more virility. He lingers 
lovingly over each detail, and his 
descriptions are very gracefully 
done; but we feel that despite the 
wonderful attachment of son for 
mother and mother for son, their 
sentiments are purely a personal af- 
fair. Not once has he succeeded in 
giving them a general appeal or in 
making them vitally interesting to 
anyone else. The tears he sheds 
have a wistful tenderness, indeed— 
but our loving sympathy would go 
out to him much more readily, if 
he had poured out his grief in a 
place apart instead of in the pages 
of a book. Some sentiments are so 
sacred, so close to the heart, that to 
expose them to the public gaze is 
to take away something of their 
beauty. 

One of the latest of Panzini’s books 
is an historical work, La Vera Istoria 
dei Tre Colori. Panzini, a Roman, 
is a prolific writer. We follow him 
with delight when he describes his 
wanderings whether of the soul or 
of the body, or when he indulges in 
humorous fancy, but as a writer of 
romance he is of little worth and 
as an historian he ceases to have 
any value at all. He completely 
lacks the historical sense, and this 
History of Italy is merely a collec- 
tion of commonplace incidents, 
bearing some slight semblance of 
life because they are presented in 
an alert and spirited style. 

Enrico Pea, born at Viareggio, is 
quite a different type—a curious 
mixture of business man and writ- 
er. He introduced himself to the 
public a few years ago with a little 
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tale called Moscardino. His most 
recent publication is Il Volto Santo, 
The style is desultory, the ideas 
loosely strung together, depending 
for their effect upon clear flowing 
descriptions, and that lyric strain 
which bursts forth at sight of fields 
and sky in the budding springtime. 
The hymn to the shepherd is a 
complete success. The blame he 
places on the great corruption of 
this new age; the praise bestowed 
on the healthier tone of an older 
age; the love he manifests for all 
that is sane and beautiful—these 
all deserve recognition. But his 
sentences are over burdened and his 
characters too sketchy. 

Unrestraint, ruthlessness, and 
dramatic force distinguish a book 
by Lorenzo Viani, Gli Ubbriachi. 
Viani is a painter of Viareggio, and 
not a writer by profession. In the 
days of his youth, he was an an- 
archist, living in Italy and France 
amongst anarchists, criminals, and 
unfortunates of every description, 
and in his book he depicts some of 
these varied types encountered in 
his vagabond life. He is a keen ob- 
server and has the faculty of dis- 
covering and showing forth the 
sharp contrast which exists between 
the wretchedness of man and the 
richness of nature about him. His 
descriptions are so realistic at 
times that one fairly trembles at 
the horror of them. Perhaps he 
might be accused of placing too 
much emphasis on this note of 
horror; instead of giving a light 
touch here and there with his brush, 
he squeezes out the whole tube of 
colors, and the result is a picture 
of unrelieved depression. 


In this short sketch I have en- 
deavored to give a brief account of 
the outstanding writers of the pres 








ent day in Italy. Our literature is 
passing through the formative 
stage; the way is being prepared 
for an art which will be greater 
and more profound. If space per- 
mitted, I would like to describe what 
laborious days we are spending in 
study and research, in painful striv- 
ing for new ideas and for a firm 
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grasp on the essentials of religion. 
In the lists of recently published 
books, especially those of a religious 
nature, one may easily perceive that 
our generation has unbounded en- 
thusiasm for study, and is trying at 
all costs to reach its ideal and to 
restore to Italy her true greatness: 
spiritual and intellectual eminence. 








CONVERSATION OF FIRE. 


(Winter Evening—Christmas Cove.) 
By MARTHA BANNING THOMAS. 


THE conversation of fire 

Is brilliant with blues and reds. 
—tThere is sharp talk of storms, 
—Of quarrels with the wind, 

—Of jostling neighbors, 

—And bleak winters in the woods. 


(The back-log keeps his memories of dawn, 
He understands the shy, green words of moss, 
He has watched congregations of ferns 

At morning worship, 

He knows the irony of moonlight, 

The cool deceit of dusk, 

But he is silent . . .) 


Let the birches chatter 

And spend their sparks foolishly 
On young dreams: 

They will be embers 


Before he has winced at the first bright sting of flame. 


The conversation of fire 

Is smothered in ashes... 

And the back-log moves restlessly 
With old pain. 





































EAN INGE places truthfulness 

and sincerity as chief among 
English virtues, and indeed these 
traits deserve first rank. Then follow 
stoicism in pain and trouble, hatred 
of cruelty, magnanimity towards 
other peoples and nations, good 
sportsmanship in international af- 
fairs as well as in the athletic field, 
unlimited courage and manliness, 
and finally, reverence for ancient 
custom and for law. 


—Henry Farnrirerp Osporn, in the Forum, 
January. 


The Utopia that Wells depicts 
“has no parliament, no politics, no 
private wealth, no business com- 
petition, no police nor prisons, no 
lunatics, no defectives, nor crip- 
ples.” The Utopians have long since 
discarded clothing that the human 
body may be exposed in all its 
beauty, except that one may now 
and then see a woman wearing a 
bracelet or necklace or girdle for 
ornament, or a man with a straw 
hat to protect his head from the 
violence of the sun at noonday, 
which no Utopia can tame. They all 
go mentally naked also; it would 
never occur to them to conceal the 
truth, or evade it by casuistry. 
There is no marriage, for vows or 
contracts are unknown to them; 
but births are strictly regulated by 
custom. All harmful insects have 
been exterminated, such as _ the 
house fly, gnats and mosquitoes; 
and with them have gone all disease 
germs. Only the benevolent insects 
and germs have been allowed to 
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survive. Hence there are no coughs, 
colds, or epidemics in Utopia. As 
harsh sounds are particularly dis- 
liked, the dog has been persuaded to 
give up his barking, and airplanes 
are built as swift and as noiseless 
as swallows in flight. Though the 
Utopians have retained a spoken 
language, they rarely utter sounds 
unless it be in verse and music, for 
they have learned to convey thought 
directly from mind to mind. This 
is a general pattern of the Utopia 
which Wells has filled in variously 


in one book after another. 
—Witsur Cross, in The Yale Review, Janu- 
ary. 


The mistake of a liberal current 
in the Risorgimento was the belief 
that it could put the “Third Italy” 
above the Church, and deny the 
moral and international position of 
the Papacy. But not only has the 
Papacy not been reduced to depend- 
ence on the Italian state, but it has 
emerged from the phase of open 
hostility with its prestige intact in 
the religious and in the interna- 
tional and political world. The 
names of the Popes since the tak- 
ing of Rome—Pius IX., Leo XIII, 
Pius X., Benedict XV., and Pius XI. 
—are names of great Pontiffs and 
great Italians, universally appre- 
ciated even outside the religious 
field. 


—Luiet Sturzo, in The Commonweal, Jan. 
h 


I cannot accept the proposition 
that the novel’s only object is to 
offer mild and wholesome enter- 
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tainment. I assert that a Catholic 
novelist’s duty is to drag his trawl 
as fearlessly in the depths as to cast 
his ly upon the sparkling shallows. 
What would be thought of a man 
who made a false confession for 
fear of shocking the priest? I am 
not presuming to claim a sacra- 
mental quality for art, but I do 
caim that the artist who shirks the 
truth out of cowardice profanes 
himself. 

—CompTron MAcCKENzIg, in America, Jan. 8th. 


I have come to know two Mus- 
solinis during my stay here. The 
one is a charming, captivating man, 
courteousness personified, who talks 
of art, music, painting, poetry and 
literature. The other is the Duce, 
the Cesar, with a heavy jaw and the 
flashing eyes, who thunders de- 
fiance, who speaks of “forests of 
bayonets,” who works himself and 
his hearers into a towering rage. It 
is the last Mussolini, the Mussolini 
in the skin of the Duce, that the 
Italians like the best. 


—Prmre VAN Paassen, in The Evening 
World, Jan. 5th. 


Roman Catholics do not urge 
blackamoors to join their Church. 
But they do, by exquisite example, 
show the worth of life within the 
Faith, Negro boys can become 
Roman Catholic priests and Negro 
girls can join their special orders. 
ltis not beyond theory that a Negro 
may become Pope, even though the 
Pope be chosen by weighty, ancient 
precedent. Moreover, not beyond 
fact is sainthood. There are two 
Negro saints. 

—Time, Jan. 3d. 


Three other matters impressed 
me very greatly in America—the 
curse of motor cars and telephones, 
the number of American business 
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men of fifty who die suddenly on 
the golf links from heart failure, 
and the extreme beauty of the 
modern skyscrapers and concrete 
road bridges. The tall buildings 
now simulate Italian campaniles or 
Gothic cathedral towers. If these 
beautiful thirty-story buildings were 
in Florence or in Rome the whole 
world would come to see them. The 
delicate, graceful, spidery concrete 
bridges for the motor trunk roads 
are beautiful in the extreme. 


—The Living Age, quoting the Japan Ad- 
vertiser. 


The late Arthur Clutton-Brock 
maintained that God prefers good 
art to bad art. It is at least equally 
certain that He prefers good think- 
ing to bad thinking. 


—ARUNDELL Espaite, in The Contemporary 
Review, December. 


Henry Ford thought that history 
was bunk, and if he held any higher 
opinion of the arts he successfully 
concealed it, but his son Edsel has 
just paid a quarter of a million dol- 
lars for a Holbein portrait. 

—The Nation, Jan. 5th. 


Europe is certainly in a rotten 
state: and rightly so. If the nations 
were able to spend five concentrated 
years in mutual attempts at destruc- 
tion without paying the cost, there 
would be no hope whatever, at any 
rate for Europe, which is the most 
savage continent on the globe. Most 
educated Europeans now admit that 
the Great War was a phenomenon 
of meaningless stupidity on the part 
of all concerned ... Simply put, 
the German position is this. She 
lost all her foreign capital during 
the war. She has lost markets, col- 
onies, and other general resources. 
All her citizens have lost their 
private capital. In 1924 Germany 
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was wholly destitute. She had to 
begin work again from the bottom. 
The whole population is now work- 
ing as the Trojans worked, and is 
proving Dr. Adenauer’s diagnosis of 
the essential good of adversity and 
military defeat. Even the highest 
officials of the German Foreign Of- 
fice keep daily office hours from 8 
a. m. to 8 p. m., and they are typical 
of all classes, except the working 
classes. 


—Gerorce GLascow, 
Review, December. 


in The Contemporary 


Up to now, Fascismo has been 
building up a machine which II 
Duce uses for good ends, but which 
his successor might use ruinously. 
No people, especially no Latin peo- 
ple, can be permanently de-individ- 
ualized in their civic life, and all at- 
tempts in that direction must end 
in calamitous reaction. 

—The Tablet (London), Dec. 25th. 


A professor of sociology asked me 
not long ago if I had ever noted that 
the Christian religion has usually 
made strong appeal only to rural, 
simple, and Arcadian peoples or 
else to those who were urbane, so- 
phisticated, and disillusioned. The 
more one thinks about this inter- 
esting generalization, the more 
nearly true it seems. 


—Berrnarp Ipprncs Bex, 
Monthly, January. 


in The Atlantic 


Yes, woman has to-day the vote, 
glory, power, independence, often 
has wealth, freedom to do what 
she pleases; but she does not have 
love and affection, (she has) no one 
to think of her and of whom she 
can think; she is alone, alone and 
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desolate—much more desolate than 
in the lonely little room of former 
days, more alone than in a convent 
cell. 


—Gina Lomproso Ferrero, in Current His. 
tory, January. 


Count de Castellane’s plea for 
nullity was tried three times by the 
Rota. Though the case was ap- 
pealed to the Segnatura and after- 
ward was reviewed by two different 
commissions of Cardinals appointed 
by two Popes, no loophole of escape 
was ever found for the persistent 
petitioner. The Rota also denied 
the plea of the wife of Prince Ros- 
pigliosi, son of a great Roman Cath- 
olic house, in her effort to dissolve 
the former marriage to Mr. Park- 
hurst, in order to regularize her 
union with the Prince. In both these 
cases the Rota upheld the rights of 
Protestants against the frantic ap- 
peals of the Catholic partners, just 
as in its most famous case it sacri- 
ficed a kingdom, or so it boasts, 
rather than nullify the marriage of 
Henry VIII. and Katherine of Ara- 
gon. 


—ANNE O’Hare McCormick, in The N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Jan. 2d 


It remains impossible to separate 
the democratic idea from the theory 
that there is a mystical merit, an 
esoteric and ineradicable rectitude, 
in the man at the bottom of the 
scale—that inferiority, by some 
strange magic, becomes a sort of 
superiority—nay, the superiority of 
superiorities. What baffles states- 
men is to be solved by the people, 
instantly and by a sort of seraphic 
intuition. 

—H. L. Mencxen, Notes on Democracy. 
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A MYSTICISM FOR EVERYBODY. 


By ANDREW C. Smi1TH, S.J. 


THOUGHTFUL observer will 

not fail to note among non- 
Catholic Americans of to-day a 
growing interest in mysticism, or at 
least in the farrago of beliefs and 
movements which live and spread 
under the egis of a name so entic- 
ingly mysterious and conveniently 
vague. As Catholics we may de- 
plore the debasement of language 
which can apply to a spirit photog- 
rapher, or a Holy Roller, a word 
once redolent of the flower of 
Christian sanctity; but our righteous 
indignation against the word’s 
abuse should not blind us to its 
legitimate use. And in a legitimate, 
though not in its strictest sense, 
mysticism is gaining its adherents 
outside the Catholic fold. When 
Protestant writers can find a read- 
ing public for serious studies in 
mystical literature, and a_ high- 
salaried New York journalist can 
deem it worth his while to write a 
Passion Play which breathes a 
medieval spirit of reverent faith, we 
cannot dismiss the current wave of 
mysticism as so much froth on the 
restless sea of modern thought. For 
good or for bad a literature reflects 
the spirit of the times, and in the 
present instance there is an unmis- 
takable reflection of a yearning as 
old as the human heart, an echo of 
the words of Augustine, “We are 
restless until we rest in Thee.” 
; To God-fearing citizens the mys- 
tical tendency should presage a wel- 
come reaction to the materialism 
how commonly hailed as our na- 
tional character. But from Cath- 








movement 
should meet with interest and en- 


olics especially the 
couragement. Its doctrinal origin 
is so clearly traceable to our saints 
and holy writers, its future develop- 
ment is so dependent on authorita- 
tive guidance and strong spiritual 
traditions, that we naturally en- 
visage its ultimate success in terms 
of conversions to the true faith; 
we see reason to hope that thus 
haltingly, almost unconsciously, 
many a wanderer is creeping back 
to the feast which is spread only in 
his Father’s House. 

But there is a serious obstacle to 
the sympathetic appreciation and 
tactful capture of the new move- 
ment, in the contemporary non- 
mysticism of Catholics. Whatever 
may be said of the Church in gen- 
eral, it will not be claimed that the 
American faithful are notably ad- 
dicted to mysticism. In itself the 
avowal need evoke neither shame 
nor surprise. In its strictest sense 
the word implies a sensible union of 
the soul with God, a special form of 
divine predilection, often accom- 
panied by ecstasies, visions, and 
revelations for the good of the 
Church. To say that we are not 
aiming at a mysticism so exalted is 
but to profess a decent Christian 
humility and a prudent care not to 
be involved in the dangerous snares - 
which beset the paths of higher 
sanctity. Indeed, the history of 
mysticism would commend our 
wary diffidence; for the real mystics 
would have been probably the last 
to ambition the favors with which 
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God crowned their humility, while 
the Quietists who tried to reduce 
mysticism to a science fell into 
shameful delusions and “from hav- 
ing been clothed in purple came to 
embrace dung.” But there is, as 
contemporary usage might lead us 
to suspect, mysticism and mysti- 
cism; and unfortunately our attitude 
of-prudent reserve, if not positive 
distrust, makes little or no distinc- 
tion. As a personal creed all mys- 
ticism is caviar to us; and the result 
is a needless atrophy of one of the 
most inspiring dogmas of our Cath- 
olic belief. 

In moments of self-criticism we 
freely confess that our faith is not 
as emotional as that of our core- 
ligionists in more traditionally 
Catholic countries: not as fervid 


as that of the Breton peasant, not 
as childlike as that of the Irish 
granny; and we add for our own 


consolation that what we lack in 
sentiment we make up in a solid 
and practical devotion to our essen- 
tial religious duties. In substance 
our self-appraisement is true; but 
it implies the false supposition that 
our national character can make us 
faithful Catholics without the aid 
of anything savoring of sentiment. 
We love to disparage Pascal’s state- 
ment that “the heart has reasons of 
its own”; but happily we are only 
posing. Though outwardly we deny 
it, in religion we do give play to our 
emotions, at least to the extent of 
an act of sorrow for our sins, of 
love for our Christ on the Cross. 
But what if our little pose is making 
us lose some of the efficacy and 
much of the consolation of our holy 
faith? What if the mysticism we 
lump together as a luxury beyond 
our means is in part at least only 
the most natural sequel to our re- 
ligious belief? If such be the case 
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it is clearly our duty to change our 
traditional attitude, that so we may 
both widen our own spiritual out- 
look, and open a haven for those 
who are knocking at the gate, 
yearning for the faith, but ‘calling 
it mysticism. 

In reality much that is funda- 
mental in our holy religion deserves 
to be called mysticism. If, as phi- 
losophy assures us, a movement 
takes its specific character from its 
final end, faith and mysticism are 
essentially the same; they both aim 
to unite the soul to God. Whether 
the union is to be felt sensibly, as 
in the prayer of “passivity” or only 
known intellectually, as in the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, makes 
all the difference. With this single 
exception, necessary as long as faith 
is not vision, our common Catholic 
heritage partakes of all the attrac- 
tiveness of mysticism with none of 
its pitfalls. Where mysticism tends 
to God, faith adds the prospect of 
attainment. Where mysticism is 
uncertain or indifferent about our 
origin, faith tells us plainly that we 
come from God, so that our journey 
back is but a returning home. If 
mysticism is sometimes hailed as 
the inspiration of art its honors are 
borrowed from faith. When Fran- 
cis Thompson, by his “Hound of 
Heaven,” won the title of Mystic 
Poet, faith was his real muse. His 
theme, God’s tireless pursuit to 
win the love of ungrateful man, is 
the central mystery of Christianity. 

Christianity in its completeness, 
that is to say the Catholic faith, 
would be readily acclaimed the 
mysticism for everybody could 
people be brought to realize that a 
very real union with God is one of 
the plainest fundamentals of prac 
tical Catholicism. That the state- 
ment is astounding even to Catholic 
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ears is a proof that we have yet to 
realize the abundance of our mys- 
tical heritage before we can con- 
vincingly commend it to those who 
are connoisseurs of the mystical. 
Astounding though it be, it is none 
the less true that God is united in 
avery special way with every faith- 
ful Christian. For that we have the 
infallible promise of Christ: “If any 
man love Me, he will keep My word; 
and My Father will love him, and 
We will come to him and make Our 
abode with him.” 

Here if anywhere is mysticism for 
everybody. The God-Man assures 
us on the solemn eve of His death 
that He abides with every man who 
loves Him and keeps His word, in 
other terms, with every soul in the 
state of grace. What is this but 
the highest mysticism, the closest 
union with God? And yet it is not 
an esoteric secret reserved for a 
chosen clientele: it is the common 
glory of every Catholic living up to 
his holy faith; for it flows not from 
the Evangelical Counsels but from 
the Ten Commandments. Our 
Lord’s words are clear enough, but 
they are so stupendous that we are 
inclined to wonder if they are to 
be taken in a literal sense. Can it 
really be that each of us is called to 
be a “theophorus,” carrying God 
within us, not only when we re- 
ceive the Banquet of Angels, but 
every moment, waking or sleeping, 
as long as we abide in His love? 
The answer is given in the repeated 
teaching of the Apostles and the 
constant tradition of the Church. 

In his first epistle, St. John ex- 
Plicitly interprets the promise he 
had heard in the supper-room: 
“God is charity, and he that abideth 
in charity abideth in God, and God 
in him.” St. Paul, as we would 


expect from his ardent character, 
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is more insistent on the practical 
consequences of a truth so vital. 
He can find no stronger motive for 
exhorting his neophytes to con- 
tinence and sobriety than to remind 
them of their crowning dignity as 
Christians: “Know you not that you 
are the temple of God?.. . For the 
temple of God is holy, which you 
are.” The Christians of succeeding 
ages were equally convinced that 
God dwelt in their souls; and heresy 
and persecution gave them the 
chance to put their belief on record. 
Defending the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, the early writers of the 
Church appealed as to an admitted 
premise to His indwelling in the 
soul. St. Cyril says decisively: 
“We are called gods, not only be- 
cause by grace we are raised to 
supernatural glory, but because we 
have God already living and acting 
in us.” And the same persuasion 
was as familiar and dear to the 
common people as to the learned 
doctors. When the virgin Lucy was 
summoned before the pagan judge 
to answer to the charge of being a 
Christian, she explained the bold- 
ness of her avowal by declaring, “It 
is not I that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost that speaks by my mouth.” 
“Do you then believe that the Holy 
Ghost is in you?” asked the scoffing 
judge. And Lucy answered un- 
equivocally, “All those who live 
piously and chastely are the Temple 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

Without further testimony it is 
abundantly clear that the evidence 
for taking Christ’s words literally 
is convincing. On grounds incom- 
parably less certain we are willing 
to accept the most amazing theories 
of modern science. On the testi- 
mony of a Brisbane, evolution in its 
widest sense is accepted as gospel 
truth by thousands of otherwise in- 
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telligent men; without demanding 
more reasonable proof, or even more 
qualified witnesses, they reddily 
assent to a dogma which would de- 
prive them of their inherent spirit- 
ual nobility and make them brothers 
to the brute. Only when they are 
asked to believe that they are the 
favored children of God do they 
become suspicious of even inspired 
testimony, and clamorous for the 
proofs of reason. But we must not 
be too impatient with the rational- 
ist. The dogma of God’s dwelling 
within us is so sublime that even 
should an angel from heaven give 
us personal assurance of it, we 
should still be tempted to ask, “But 
how can this be?” How indeed? 


Reason is powerless to answer, as 
indeed reason is often powerless to 
explain the ways of God. But given 
the basic Christian revelation, be- 
lieving that God made Himself man 


for us, called us His brothers, we 
need not be surprised at any fresh 
sign of the same unmerited pre- 
dilection. Here, indeed, that love 
is the real mystery; that granted, 
we can play our favorite réle, and 
say of our Divine Guest, “Just what 
I might have expected!” What more 
natural than that a Friend should 
wish to be with His friend; and 
since His is the ordering of things, 
so arrange it that He may realize 
His desire? Our Lord found a way 
of leaving His Body sacramentally 
in our midst even when He ascended 
to His Father; why should He not 
go further still, and so as not to be 
separated from us even when we 
cannot kneel in His Sacramental 
Presence, consent to dwell as very 
God in the depths of every soul that 
is His by grace? 

It is so. God could do it; He 
willed to do it; itis done. If as we 
hope, we are in the state of sanc- 
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tifying grace, the Blessed Trinity is 
living within us in a real substan- 
tial way. We may never have 
thought of it till this moment, as 
the child just fresh from the bap- 
tismal font knows not the beauty 
of its own soul, or could not with- 
out being ravished like St. Teresa 
into ecstasy at the vision. Yet God 
lives and acts within us, as quietly 
and as unobserved as the wonderful 
vegetative processes that go on 
within our body whether we think 
of them or not. But our Divine 
Guest, though unknown, yearns to 
be known and acknowledged. For 
He can work the more effectively 
and abide the more permanently if 
we realize the mode of His Presence 
and the reason. How then does God 
dwell in us, and why? 

If anyone could be expected to 
tell us the manner of God’s pres- 
ence in the soul, it is St. Thomas 
Aquinas. To a remarkable natural 
genius this prince of theologians 
joined an exalted personal sanctity 
that gained for him the title of “the 
Angelical,” and made him an au- 
thority especially to be consulted in 
the difficult questions of faith. In 
the present matter St. Thomas 
stresses two points: first, the Divine 
Presence through grace must be 
special to the just; and secondly, it 
must be real and substantial. It 
must be special to the just; for 
though divine grace is given to the 
sinner to repent, it is not that 
technical sanctifying grace which 
involves the Divine Presence, but a 
special actual grace whereby God 
instead of dwelling within the soul, 
rather stands at the door and 
knocks. Not until sin is expelled 
and the soul again illumined by 
charity, can the Three Divine Per- 
sons come to make Their abode 
there, since only then is fulfilled the 














condition of Our Lord’s promise, 
“If any man love Me and keep My 
word...” In the second place St. 
Thomas tells us the Divine Pres- 
ence must be real and substantial; 
therefore, not merely a moral pres- 
ence, whereby a dearly loved son 
may be present to his absent par- 
ents. The words of the Scripture 
insist that God “inhabits” the just, 
“oomes to them,” “makes His 
abode,” and consequently, in the 
language of St. Paul, His “Temple.” 
In the Christian order, God’s pres- 
ence in a temple is not merely 
symbolical or moral, but real and 
substantial; God really dwells there 
in a way He is not found every- 
where. So in the living temple of 
a just soul God really dwells, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be 
the object of contemplation and 
love, the inspirer of good thoughts 
and resolves, the strength of a 
flagging will. He still remains God, 
and His dwelling-place, though 
sanctified, still remains man. There 
is no identification of human and 
divine, as pantheism would have it. 
Nor does the Divinity appropriate to 
itself the humanity, so as to make 
of two natures one Person, one 
principle of action, as happened 
once, never to be repeated, in the 
Incarnation. 

With these restrictions God is 
most intimately present to the 
soul; not for a moment of ecstasy, 
but habitually; not in the ordinary 
way in which we say that God is 
in all things, because He is every- 
where, exceeding all limits, mo- 
mently governing and conserving 
every creature of His hand; nor 
again in that special sacramental 
way whereby He is present wher- 
ever the consecrated Species are 
found, on the altar during Mass, 
in the tabernacle, or in our breast 
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immediately after Holy Commun- 
ion. In the special Presence that 
we consider here it is the Divinity 
of Christ rather than His Humanity 
that is with us; though both are 
united, it is as the Word, rather 
than as the Son of Man, that the 
Second Person, in company with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, makes 
His abode in our souls. 

To find a comparison by which to 
translate into the concrete these 
definite but abstract notions of St. 
Thomas we would have to under- 
stand heaven. In the Lord’s Prayer 
we address God as Our Father Who 
art in Heaven. As we learned the 
prayer at a mother’s knee we prob- 
ably formed the picture of a benig- 
nant monarch, seated in state in a 
gorgeous palace or pleasant garden; 
so that when afterwards we learned 
from our catechism that God is 
everywhere, curiosity prompted the 
question, “If God is everywhere, 
why do we say ‘Who art in 
heaven’”? The answer, if we have 
not forgotten it, is that though God 
is everywhere He is said to be in 
heaven in a very special manner, 
because it is there He manifests His 
glory most clearly, there He is 
known and loved by His faithful 
friends. Now it is in much the 
same way that God is said to be in 
the souls of the just. In them He 
manifests His glory, His power to 
sanctify, to elevate fallen man 
above his sinful inclinations to a 
fellowship with Jesus Christ; there, 
within itself, the soul may find Him, 
study Him, love Him, no matter 
what distractions the daily moil of 
life may bring. Was it not thus 
that St. Catherine of Siena had a 
cell in her heart where she could 
live and speak with God even amid 
the homely duties of the kitchen? 
Not without reason could St. Au- 
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gustine say, “Bearing the God of 
Heaven, we are Heaven.” Of course 
the comparison has its obvious 
limitations. A heaven on earth is 
necessarily one of faith: God is 
present but we do not see Him face 
to face; we know Him, but as it 
were “through a glass, darkly.” And 
then there is always the danger of 
losing Him, of forfeiting our pre- 
carious tenure of heaven. This 
thought alone would be enough to 
preclude all joy did we not know 
that we cannot lose what we sin- 
cerely value, and we cannot but 
value God’s presence if we appre- 
ciate His loving design. 

The purpose of God’s dwelling 
within us is our ultimate good, the 
attainment of our final end. As a 
Master He set us a test, a journey 
to make along a perilous path; and 
then as a Father, fearing lest we 
should not come back to Him safe, 
He decided to go with us and sup- 
port us each step of the way. He 
has asked us to keep His word, and 
lest we grow cold and remiss He 
stays with us to enkindle us with 
His own zeal, to whisper His coun- 
sels and commands. When Judas, 
intent on betraying his Master, had 
resisted the last grace, when Christ 
had knelt and washed the traitor’s 
feet and even announced his in- 
tended crime, the Scripture tells us 
that Satan entered into the faith- 
less apostle, “... and it was night.” 
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Henceforth the actions of Judas, 
even to despair and suicide, were 
more diabolical than human; the 
spirit of darkness which had en- 
tered into him dominated all. More 
gently and with far different result 
God dominates the conduct of the 
soul into which He has entered by 
sanctifying grace. He invites rather 
than commands, but when His in- 
vitations are heeded the acts which 
follow are godlike in themselves 
and sanctifying in their merit. To 
a soul which acknowledges His 
presence and is docile to His in- 
spirations God reveals Himself more 
and more, ever opening out new 
prospects of holiness, culminating 
in rare cases in the very highest 
mysticism strictly so called. 

For the majority of souls God’s 
purpose and the fruits of the mys- 
ticism of faith are more modest; 
the avoidance of sin, and the faith- 
ful performance of Catholic obli- 
gations, not in the merely nega- 
tive way born of the cold auto 
cratic concept of abstract duty, but 
in the positive loving way that flows 
from the intense inward conviction 
that the God we serve and love is 
within us, the companion and the 
witness of all we think, and do, and 
say. This is indeed the mysticism 
for every Christian, the mysticism 
which can win the world because it 
satisfies the heart and binds it close 
to God. 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


“TT’S disgraceful!” 

Nita Burns sank breathlessly 
into a chair in her sister’s library. 
The sight of Lloyd Mason, her 
brother-in-law, who had just passed 
her in his newest car with pretty 
Mrs. Melville beside him, had left 
her hopelessly angry. 

“It’s bad enough for him to fool 
around with every girl in town,” 
she went on hotly, addressing the 
empty room, “but Alice Melville! 
If 7 were Helen .. .” 

It was Helen herself, Lloyd’s wife, 
who interrupted this tirade. She 


was younger than her sister, a 
slight, dark-eyed woman, who, in 


spite of ten years of marriage to an 
accomplished philanderer, and the 
four children whose voices were 
wafted in from the garden, still had 
an appealing girlishness about her. 

“What on earth are you growl- 
ing about?” she laughed, greeting 
her sister with an impulsive hug. 
“Come up and see the new wall 
paper in the nursery. I.. .” 

“Look here,” Nita interrupted 
brusquely, “the wall paper can wait. 
What I came for, Helen, was to talk 
about you and Lloyd.” 

The shaft struck home. Helen 
drew an involuntary breath, and 
going to the window looked out at 
her two babies, as if the sight would 
give her strength. Then she turned, 
saying with studied quiet: “What 
do you want to say?” 

“It’s time some one said some- 
thing,” replied Nita grimly. “This 
isn’t a pleasant errand, but since 
Mother left us there’s no one else 


who has the right to speak. I just 
met your charming husband riding 
with Alice Melville,” she added, per- 
haps more sharply than she knew. 

Helen winced at the sarcasm in 
her sister’s voice. 

“Please, Nita, don’t speak like 
that,” she pleaded. “If I didn’t 
understand you I should be angry. 
And you’re mistaken this time. 
Lloyd simply picked Alice up at the 
gate because she was going his way. 
I was there when he met her.” 

“Well, let’s hope it’s not the be- 
ginning of the end. It would be 
the last straw if Lloyd should break 
up Tom Melville’s home, as he has 
others. Oh, I don’t mean to be hate- 
ful—but if you knew how hot it 
makes me to see you slighted; and 
if you heard the horrid things that 
people say...” 

“Do you imagine for a moment 
that I don’t hear them?” cried 
Helen, her cheeks flaming. “Do 
you think I don’t notice how people 
stop talking when I appear? Do 
you suppose it’s one half as hard 
for you and Jim as it is for me? 
Why, I can just hear the busybodies 
saying: ‘It’s strange what even a 
nice woman like Helen Mason will 
endure for the sake of a roof over 
her head!’ ” 

“But why should you endure it?” 
Nita’s voice was eager. “There’s 
our big house without a child to 
brighten it—and we love your four 
kiddies as if they were our own. 
Why won’t you come to us?” 

“They’re Lloyd’s kiddies, too,” 
said Helen quietly. 
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“But he’s forfeited every right to 
them!” retorted Nita. “I feel that 
Mother would be alive to-day, if it 
hadn’t been for Lloyd’s behavior. 
She was terribly unhappy about 
you, Helen. But, there! Jim would 
think that an unpardonable thing 
to say.” 

Helen’s face had grown white, yet 
of the two women she was the 
calmer. 

“It’s not news to me, Nita. I feel 
as you do about Mother; but there 
are worse men right here in town 
than Lloyd, my dear. Surely he’s 
generosity itself. His one weakness 
is a desire for the flattery of pretty 
women. And they give it to him,” 
she added fiercely, “All he wants 
of it! But that’s all, Nita. He’s 


never away at night, though some- 
times he comes in pretty late; and 
he adores the children. When little 
Pete was sick Lloyd held him in his 


arms hour after hour because the 
child could sleep no other way. I 
can forgive a good deal when I re- 
member that.” 

“You forgive a great deal too 
much,” replied her sister. “When 
Peter was born Lloyd was on the 
golf links with that odious Mrs. 
Horner. Have you forgotten?” 

Helen flushed darkly. 

“Is that something one would for- 
get?” she countered. “But neither 
have I forgotten that we didn’t 
know where to find Lloyd, and that 
there was very little time.” 

“But we should have known! To 
go off just then—and leave no word 
..- Oh, Helen! whatever made you 
marry him?” 

Helen lifted her head proudly. 

“Did he ever make love to you, 
my dear?” she said. 

“No!” blazed Nita Burns, “though 
I sometimes wonder why I’ve es- 
caped. He’s capable of making love 
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to an Egyptian mummy if it wore a 
petticoat! Oh, I suppose I’m hurt- 
ing you with every word, Helen; 
but I feel so dreadfully upset, and— 
and you never talk to us. It used 
to make Mother unhappy that you 
kept silent, when everyone in town 
saw how things were.” 

“Would it have made her happier 
if I'd complained?” asked Helen 
quickly. “I'd gone into it with my 
eyes open, hadn’t I? Everyone knew 
what Lloyd was; but I loved him, 
and he’d been true to me for a long 
time. I took the chance that he'd 
stay true after I married him. You 
say I never talked with Mother. 
Well, I wanted to, the night before 
my wedding, but you were ill and 
sent for her. I said good-night to 
Lloyd and went upstairs, my lips 
still warm from his kiss. You may 
laugh, Nita, but no one else in the 
world ever made love as Lloyd can; 
yet I went straight to Mother’s room 
meaning to ask her if I were taking 
too big a chance. And she wasn’t 
there. I sat down on her window 
seat then, and thought things out. 
It was a dreary night, if you remem- 
ber, no witching moonlight to daz- 
zle me and sway my judgment. And 
I made up my mind that for me 
Lloyd was the one big thing in life, 
and I couldn’t let him go. I said to 
myself: ‘If you win, Helen, you'll 
have more happiness than any 
woman who ever lived—but if you 
lose—don’t whine!’ ” 

There followed a silence, preg- 
nant with memories to the woman 
who was speaking. Then she said 
wearily: “Well, I lost, Nita, and be- 
cause I haven’t whined you’re blam- 
ing me. Tell me, is happiness all 
we have to live for? And how many 
of us win it? Are you happy—you 
and Jim in your big, luxurious 
house, longing for the children who 














never came? Was Mother altogether 


happy? We know better. And 
would J be happy, if I took Lloyd’s 
children away from him?” 

“Then you'll let them grow up to 
despise him, Helen?” 

A quiver of pain swept across 
Helen’s face. 

“I must never think that, Nita,” 
she answered quietly. “Don’t you 
see, the children are my one great 
hope. Perhaps .. .” 

The door was suddenly flung 
open, and Peter stood before them 
—Peter, beautiful, adorable, and 
three years old. 

“Muvver,” he said, caressing her 
hand with his rosy cheek, “Dad’s 
here wif some pretty ladies, an’ he 
says—will you come an’ give um 
tea?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nita in disgust, 
<i 

But Helen put out a warning 
hand, and answered: ‘“Peter-boy, 
you run tell Daddy that Mother will 
give them tea in just a minute. Shut 
the door, sonny, as you go out.” 

She arose then, and drawing a 
deep breath went to a little book- 
case on the wall, where a few pre- 
cious volumes were locked away 
from inquisitive little hands. Then, 
taking from between two books a 
slip of paper, she faced her sister. 

“Do you remember how I used to 
scribble verses when I was a child, 
Nita, and how Mother used to treas- 
ure them, thinking that some day 
I'd be famous? I haven’t panned 
out very well as a poet, I fear; but 
sometimes when I’m blue, and... 
and discouraged, I write a bit, just 
to keep from going crazy; and the 
other night when I was waiting for 
Lloyd to come home—wondering 
where he was, and if there would 
ever be an end to nights like that for 
me, I wrote this little thing. Per- 
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haps if you read it you'll under- 
stand. It’s not poetry. Even J] know 
that the lines don’t rime—as they 
ought to; but the writing of it eased 
my heart a little. Perhaps it will 
ease yours. When you've finished 
put it back in the bookcase, and 
drop the key in the little drawer. 
And then come out and have some 
tea with us. Do! It’s only Mrs. 
Spencer and the little southern girl 
who’s staying there.” 

She was gone, and Nita turned 
toward the window, her hands 
trembling as they lifted the sheet 
of paper. Something in Helen’s 
words had stirred her strangely. 
She felt that she was stepping into 
some hitherto unknown corner of 
her sister’s heart as she read the 
verses: 


“Oh, Heart of mine, if he had eyes 
To see what lies within, 
The faith, the love, the loyalty 
Still waiting there for him— 
How glad a thing our life might 

be! 

How fraught with joy sublime— 
If he could see into your depths, 
Oh, Heart of mine! 


“Oh, Heart of mine, the way seems 
long, 

The path is hard and steep. 

Yet what care I?... the day may 
dawn 

When trusting, baby feet 

Will lead him to the hearth of 
home! 

Why mind the weary climb? 

Could heaven itself hold more for 
me, 

Oh, Heart of mine?” 


Nita raised her eyes, looking out 
on the sunny orchard; but what she 
saw was a room lit by a dying fire 
—a dark-eyed woman waiting there 
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long into the night—so long that at 
last the loneliness became unbear- 
able, and to bring relief she had ex- 
pressed her wavering hope in these 
halting verses, revealing there the 
hurt she had hidden so proudly 
from even her best beloved. 

“Oh, my dear, brave little sister!” 
breathed Nita softly. “What am I 
—that I should tell you what to do? 
And Lloyd will never know! If he 
could see these verses—if he has a 


She stood silent a moment, then 
locking the bookcase, she dropped 
the key in the drawer. Her eyes, 
searching the room for inspiration, 
fell on a well-worn copy of Sherlock 
Holmes, much treasured, and much 
read by her despised brother-in- 
law, and opening the pages she 
slipped the verses within; then 
stepping softly out on the piazza, 
went home across the fields. 


* * * 


Two hours later, Peter, coming 
into the library, found his father 
in the big chair by the table, the 
familiar Sherlock Holmes upon his 
knee, and a paper in his hand. If 
Peter had not been so absorbed in 
getting into his tiny overalls, he 
would have noticed something 
strange about his father. He was 
sitting very still, and seemed to be 
looking at something very far away; 
but Peter, who had no respect for 
grown-up’s moods, only said: “Will 
you please to fasten this buckle for 
me, Farvie? My fingers aren’t the 
right size at all.” 

Father put the paper carefully in- 
to his pocket before he leaned down 
to help his little son. Fathers can 
do things so quickly, thought Peter, 
as, the troublesome buckle all fixed, 
he climbed for a minute onto 
Father’s knee. 
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“When I’m a man, Daddy,” he 
said soberly, looking up with eyes 
almost weirdly like his mother’s, 
“I’m going to try an’ be just zactly 
like you.” 

The blood rushed into Lloyd 
Mason’s handsome face. 

“Why not like Mother?” he ques- 
tioned after a moment. 

“Boys don’t grow up like ladies!” 
replied Peter, scornfully. “Muvver 
says boys must be like farvers—hig, 
an’ strong, an’ not hurt anyone who 
loves ’em; and kind to little bits o’ 
children, an’—I notice, Farvie, 
you’re ’specially nice to ladies. I’m 
going to be like that when I’m a 
man. Just zactly like you,” he 
added, and getting no reply he 
slipped off his father’s knee, saying: 
“I guess I'll go help William wif 
the apples now.” 

“ “Just — zactly — like — you,’” 
quoted Lloyd slowly, as the door 
closed on Peter’s alluring figure. 
“Like me!” 

He reached into his pocket, and 
once more became absorbed in that 
slip of paper. For a moment he 
crushed it in his hand, almost an- 
grily, then smoothed it out, gently, 
as if it were something precious. 

“Big, and strong, and not hurt 
anyone who loves them,” he said at 
last. “So those are the ideals that 
Helen is holding before my boy, 
while I am—‘specially nice to la- 
dies.’ It makes me feel. . .” 

He closed his eyes a moment, 
sitting quite still, hearing only sub- 
consciously the voices and laughter 
of the children at play among the 
apples. Then suddenly, as if reach- 
ing a decision, he arose and went 
upstairs, where Helen, busy with 
some mending, looked up to greet 
him. 

“Back already? 


I thought you 
were going for a ride.” 




















“| changed my mind—stayed 
home to read my favorite Sherlock.” 

He was watching intently, but her 
candid eyes answered the question 
she did not know he asked. 

“Any callers to-day?” he ques- 
tioned after a minute. 

“Only Nita,” she answered, while 
telltale color crept into her face. 

“Mm... Nita,” he murmured. 
That sudden color had not escaped 
his eyes. Possessed of an unaccus- 
tomed nervousness he moved to- 
ward the window; then said abrupt- 
ly, as if he had found the way: 
“Put down your work a minute, 
Helen. Come here and see the 
children.” 

She arose happily. She was al- 
ways happy when he sought her 
company. 

“Great kids, aren’t they?” said 
Lloyd proudly. 

Something in his voice brought 
her eyes quickly to his face, and 
what she saw there caused her heart 
to pound. 

“I've been talking with Peter,” 
he went on quietly. “Peter says 
that when he grows up he wants to 
be ‘just zactly’ like me. That’s a 
big order—for me, Helen. I... 
I've been wondering if you would 
—help.” 

“Oh, Lloyd!” 
The joy in her voice, so long 
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hushed, brought a lump to his 
throat, but he faced her, his eyes 
meeting hers bravely. 

“My dear,” he said, lifting her 
hand to his cheek with the same 
caressing gesture small Peter had 
used a few short hours before, “I 
may be an old dog to learn new 
tricks. The straight and narrow 
path never did appeal to me, you 
know; but from now on you won’t 
have to shoulder my responsibili- 
ties. Ill look after them myself. 
I promise you, Helen, that your 
children shan’t grow up to be 
ashamed of their father. As for 
the rest...” 

He paused. In all his gay, pleas- 
ure-seeking life Lloyd Mason had 
never felt so inarticulate; yet he 
wanted, passionately, to make her 
understand. 

“As for the rest,” he went on 
doggedly, “what lies between you 
and me—it will take more than 
words, Helen, to—to prove that your 
loyalty has not been wasted.” 

By what dear miracle he had re- 
turned to her, she did not know. 
Why question the magic of sun in 
the heart of a storm? 

“Dearest-of-all,” he promised, the 
old-time thrill that had won her, 
back in his voice, “I'll make it worth 
the climb!” 

And then she knew! 








MONSERRAT. 
By Epwarp F. Garescub, S.J. 


Tue flutings of great organs on the sky 

Here rise in sudden splendor from the plain, 
Whereof some strong archangel’s hand might try 
The giant stops, to wake a vast refrain, 

And shake the world with heavenly melody! 


Now the pure West is luminously bright 

With the pale glow that burns when day is done 
And the vast mountain, rising, black as night, 
Against the dying brilliance of the sun, 

Is an enormous fane, not built by hands, 

That lifts its pleading towers above the lands. 


Now the thin moon gleams like a taper wan 
Above the towering pinnacles of stone, 

And a high altar all the hill hath grown, 
Pointing, with manifold and heaven-ward spires, 


While all the sacred stars their candle-fires 
Are lighting on its peaks and summits wan. 


Lone, in an aerie of yon soaring hills, 

The abbey of the Virgin lofty lies. 

Unto that heaven-aspiring crag she wills 

To call her children, nearer to the skies. 

Here, on her height, through unremembered years, 
That gentle mother soothes her children’s fears. 


Here, all the livelong summer days, there flow 
Eternal crowds up the steep mountain’s side. 
Yet not to drink the crystal air they go, 

Nor wonder at the mountain’s curious pride 
For this is Mary’s height, the ages long, 

And at her shrine to pray the nations throng. 


Here Inigo, a captain of desires, 

Made his long vigil and came forth her knight. 
Here in his soul she lit the glorious fires 

To kindle all the lands. Upon this height 
She set his daring feet. From hence his gaze 
Surveyed the splendors of her Virgin ways! 

















A NATURE LOVER OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


By MoTrHerR Mary Parricta, S.H.C.J. 


T. AUGUSTINE, in the Confes- 

sions, has given us a very hu- 
man picture, eloquent of the studi- 
ous, silent, thoughtful St. Ambrose; 
a picture that may serve as a key 
to the character of the author of 
the Heraémeron, who found in his 
day, “sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks, and the good 
(which is God] in everything.” The 
points of information which Am- 
brose gives, in his exposition of the 
Genesis account of the six days of 
creation, show us the persevering 
student and the careful observer, 
and manifest the keen interest, and 
the accurate knowledge, which the 
Christian thinker finds in the field 
of natural history. They disprove 
once again the charges, repeated and 
frequently refuted, that the Fathers 
were hostile to what is canonized as 
“heathen learning, philosophy, and 
science.” To appreciate this truth, 
however, we must study the very 
works and conclusions of Ambrose. 
To the eager, earnest, “where dwell- 
est Thou?” of the naturalist seeking 
Truth, the very context of the 
Hexaémeron, with its suggestive ob- 
servations and convincing conclu- 
sions, answers, “come and see.” 


In the first three books of the 
Hexaémeron, the account which 
Ambrose gives of the separation of 
waters and land, the origin of life, 
the arrangement and order of crea- 
tion, and the vegetation from the 
forces latent in the material crea- 
tion, follows closely the text of 
Genesis. Again, in the origin of 





kinds and species, of classes of liv- 
ing things, vegetable and animal, 
and their marvelous variations 
which are still the wonder of mod- 
ern science, Ambrose follows the 
inspired text and notes what we 
have to note to-day, that the al- 
mighty power of the Infinite has 
fixed the differences of kinds and 
their qualities and has ordered their 
cycles in succeeding generation of 
descent. 

On all sides Ambrose points out 
to us in every creature the plenitude 
of earth’s gifts, the care of eternal 
providence of our Father in heaven 
for His children. In the single gift 
of a tree, how marvelous is the 
providence of God. Ambrose appre- 
ciates “that only God can make a 
tree” and notes that only God’s 
wisdom, power, and design could 
have brought into existence such 
an infinite variety of trees, differing 
in kind and species, adapted to the 
differences in soil and climate, to 
delight with their beauty and shades 
of their foliage, to clothe and pro- 
tect the underlying soil, and to sat- 
isfy the needs of man, bird, and 
beast with their nourishing fruit 
and healing sap of leaf and bark. 
He displays a wide acquaintance 
and usually a technically accurate 
knowledge of the trees which cover 
the dense forests of Italy and the 
surrounding regions. He admires 
particularly the tall, straight-stem- 
med cypress, raising itself aloft on 
high mountain peak, and observes 
how its lightness combined with 
the durability characteristic of 
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many trees growing in dry soil, 
makes it suitable for building struc- 
tures of the artist’s genius in the 
adornment of lofty roof and rafter, 
or for masts of proud vessels. The 
deep shade and impenetrable dark- 
ness of the cedar appeals to him; 
the beech attracts him by the gen- 
erosity of its shade, and by the sym- 
metry of its wide-spreading branches 
designed to complete the contour of 
its perfect shape. He observes the 
slender straightness of the parti- 
colored poplar, combined with the 
winding of the wild grape twining 
round it, reaching beyond its taper- 
ing points; and the tough flexibility 
of the willow, with its varied quali- 
ties and uses which survive in the 
wattled buildings of the Middle 
Ages, the wickerwork of our own 
time, and the basket-weaving of 
modern trade. With the soul of a 
true poet he is sensitive to the im- 
pression of formidable defense con- 
veyed by the stiff foliage with which 
the bristling pine is armed, and he 
sees the Designer’s skill in the sym- 
metry of its growth, the perfect ar- 
rangement of its successive whorls 
of branches, and in the formation 
and arrangement of its cones. He 
differentiates this “stone pine,” 
common even now in Italy, and 
which has little resin, from the pitch 
pine or spruce, which is rich in 
resinous matter, accumulated es- 
pecially in the knots; and he notes 
a habit common to pines, how they 
send up suckers from the roots to 
renew the life of the former tree. 
His characterization of the fir tree 
and its uses reveals to us the im- 
agination, the vigor and vividness 
of a true poet, and recalls Longfel- 
low’s 
“Build me O worthy 
Master! 


straight, 
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Staunch and strong, a goodly ves. 
sel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle!” 


He notes the fragrance of the 
towering evergreen laurel, symbol 
of victory; the fragrant wood of 
the juniper; the ample foliage of 
the holm oak; the hard wood of the 
pedunculated oak; and the utility of 
the very durable, though light and 
easily manipulated boxwood, in 
withstanding the elements. It was 
this lightness of material which led 
the Romans to adorn their gardens 
with hedges of box skillfully clipped 
into forms of various animals. 

Amidst the whiteness of the snow 
and the hoar frost of winter, Am- 
brose admires the dark beauty of 
the oak, cypress, laurel, and numer- 
ous other distinct species of ever- 
greens, to which God has given the 
privilege that no winds may despoil 
them of the crowning charm of their 
foliage. He observes that the palm 
preserves its foliage, while the pine 
and olive trees have a constanily 
changing succession of new leaves. 
Nor does the variety of foliage es- 
cape his observation; leaves deeply 
cleft with varying divisions, or 
lobed; some obtuse, some linear, 
some flexible and graceful, others 
harshly stiff; some detached by no 
lashing of winds, others scattered by 
the slightest breeze. A great show of 
foliage in the pomegranate and other 
such trees denotes that all its beauty 
is without, the too rapid flowering 
indicating that the interior sap has 
dried up, and so the tree fails to 
bear fruit. The tamarisk, an U?- 
fruitful desert tree, giving little or 
no shade, displays to him leaves 8° 
small that to the ordinary observer 
the boughs appear naked. Am 
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prose’s observations upon the chest- 
nut, willow, and almond trees, de- 
note his knowledge of germination, 
grafting, budding, and slipping. The 
chestnut, elegant of foliage, is ac- 
eustomed to bring forth branches 
from itself as soon as it is cut, and 
even old chestnut stumps, meager 
and dry, are surrounded by slender 
but vigorous young chestnuts which 
have sprung up from the roots of 
the old. The willow, he says, seems 
to have no seed, but it has a certain 
grain or kernel in its foliage which 
has the virtue of a germinating seed. 
If a twig or slip is placed in the 
soil, a tree springs up just as from 
a seed, the root grown out from this 
kernel. This facility of the willow 
twigs in striking root is of great ad- 
vantage near streams, where the 
trees hold together and establish 
shifting mud banks. He points out 
in the almond tree the method by 
which fruit which is bitter is made 
sweet. The farmer, piercing the 
root of the tree, inserts into the in- 
cision a shoot of the pitch pine, or 
a bud from a tree with desirable 
fruit is placed and bound into the 
incision, and by this grafting the 
bitterness of the sap is removed. 

He notes in the fig and palm trees 
the sexual system confirmed by 
modern botanists and the fecunda- 
tion by means of pollen. As the cul- 
tivated fig had no ripe seeds to en- 
able it to “set seed,” the wild fig 
must be sown near it, or its branches 
hung on a nearby tree so that the 
pollen from the latter might be 
transferred by the wasp-like insects 
which dwelt within it. He describes 
the palm tree which generates dates, 
noting the downcast foliage of the 
bowing female tree, and the erect, 
bristling foliage of the nearby male 
tree, from which the pollen is 
sprinkled or blown upon the female 
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palm; and that if the male tree is 
destroyed the female tree becomes 
unproductive. 


Ambrose finds the variety in the 
kind of tree rivaled by great diver- 
sity of fruit; differing in kind and 
appearance; in its protection of 
skin, bark, shell, or foliage; in the 
quality, flavor, and use of its juices; 
its adaptation to medicinal or eco- 
nomic purposes. Ambrose’s ob- 
servations that sometimes we have 
a variety of fruit on one tree, we 
may see exemplified in the growth 
of peach and nectarine on the same 
tree or even combined in a single 
fruit. Where the fruit of the tree 
is tender, he notes that its impene- 
trable covering of shell or bark is 
armor against storms and injuries, 
or that the delicacy of the fruit is 
protected by the density of the foli- 
age, while stronger fruit does not 
need the assistance of a heavy skin, 
for the foliage is sufficient. He 
points out that just as water, the 
sustainer of all vegetation, differs 
in appearance, temperature and 
quality, according to its environ- 
ment, yellowish in the seashore 
sands, foamy amid the cliffs, green- 
er through the forest, refulgent 
amidst the lilies, turpid in the 
swamps, lucid in the fountain, tin- 
gling with cold in the forest shades, 
steaming in the hot springs; so 
likewise, though the basic element, 
water, is the same, the sap of va- 
rious trees differs in color, quality, 
and flavor according to the nature 
of the vegetation into which it is 
infused; pungent and sharp in un- 
ripe saps, harsh in pounded shell or 
crushed leaves of the hazelnut; 
stimulating in the grape vine; bitter 
in absinthe, now tart, now heavy 
with poison, now sweet with honey. 
He notes the varying flavor and 
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value of grape, olive, cherry, fig, 
apple, date, and pomegranate and 
points out that fruit juices, espe- 
cially of the more acid fruits, are 
used as medicine for various dis- 
orders. This truth was conspicu- 
ously demonstrated during the late 
war, when diseases common to sol- 
diers in the East were prevented or 
remedied by fruit juices and vege- 
tables. The oil of the walnut or al- 
mond, bitter or sweet, the gum of 
the turpentine and mastich trees or 
the oil from its berries, the resinous 
fragrant gum that exudes from its 
crushed leaves, have medicinal value 
as excitants, while the astringent 
tannic acid from the bark of the 
willow has economic as well as me- 
dicinal value. He records that the 
bark of the tamarisk exudes a 
sweet, gummy substance, which, 


combined with mineral substances 
in the soil, fossils into amber, and 


he notes that small insects attracted 
by the liquid when soft, were often 
found imprisoned within the sub- 
stance which had hardened before 
they had withdrawn. 


The Hexaémeron is rich in ex- 
amples of the remedial value of va- 
rious forms of vegetation. Often 
that which is useless as food is 
beneficial as a medicine, and what 
is harmful to man offers harmless 
or useful food to birds or wild ani- 
mals. Many poisonous herbs are 
food to the stag. The hemlock, 
though poison to man, and fatal to 
cows, does not harm the starling, 
quail, horse, goat or sheep, in which 
some physical quality acts as an 
antidote to the paralyzing effects of 
the poisonous food. In our own 
times the Indians used the boiled 
bark of our hemlocks to make poul- 
tices for wounds and sores. And 
to-day it is used as a sedative, as a 
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substitute for, or accompanying 
opium. Cattle avoid laurel and 
poppy leaves, yet bees enjoy the 
former, which does not harm them, 
though it spoils the honey, and 
caterpillars feed upon the latter with 
impunity; the opium derived from 
the poppy leaf has medicinal value 
as a narcotic. So too, with man- 
drake, which induces sleep in fever- 
ish, suffering humanity, especially 
if used with rose-oil and wine. 
Though the bee dreads the oil of 
the olive, since the drops, congeal- 
ing, obstruct the air and food pas- 
sages, and pores of the body, caus- 
ing death, the sick stag eats the 
leaves and twigs of the olive 
branches and is restored to health. 
Ambrose recognizes the widespread 
efficacy of olive oil, and the value 
of the mullein leaf applied to ulcers, 
which the Romans and the Irish 
peasants of to-day value as a remedy 
for chest complaints. He notes the 
healing properties of dittany or rue, 
and of the oil and resin derived 
from the hemlock leaves. He points 
out the swallow’s use of the juice 
of chelidonia, which was believed to 
strengthen the sight of the young 
birds in the nest. This is used to- 
day as an ingredient in eye salve. 
He relates the ancient belief that the 
eagle dispelled any dimness of sight 
when about to soar aloft by tearing 
open hawkweed and sprinkling its 
eyes with it. He quaintly records 
the current belief in the powers of 
fennel, and the serpent’s delight in 
it, which it eats to clear its eyesight. 
He was familiar with the remedial 
properties of the blackberry; with 
the sweetening and soothing ef- 
fects of the honey of the bee; of 
hellebore as a cure for mental dis- 
eases, and as an antidote against the 
venemous effects of the deadly 
plant aconite. He records the cur- 
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rent belief that wild lettuce was 
sought by sick rabbits and serpents, 
and the wild olive by the elephant 
when poisoned by an accidentally 
swallowed chameleon. He recounts 
instances in the world of vegetation 
too plentiful to enumerate, which 
prove the personal interest of the 
Provider Who supplies every legit- 
imate need of man, and in addition, 
antidotes to counteract the effects 
of the misuse of His gifts. 


In Book IV. Ambrose points out 
that according to the text of Genesis, 
the sun is not to be looked upon as 
the source of life on earth, but was 
made to sustain, to nourish, and to 
multiply the riches of vegetable and 
animal forms of life, the work of 
the Creator. He demonstrates the 
unsoundness of the speculations of 
the old astrologers and readers of 
human destiny in the position or 
movements of the stars. He admires 
the creative wonders of the works 
of God in the heavens as motives of 
religion and reasonable life. “The 
heavens show forth the glory of God, 
and the firmament declareth the 
work of His Hands.” 

In Book V. of the Hexaémeron, 
St. Ambrose voices his belief in 
what modern investigation has es- 
tablished as a fact, that no region 
of the vast extent of waters over the 
earth is utterly devoid of animal 
life. At the divine command, life 
of infinite variety was generated, 
scarce in some places, abundant in 
others, in every region of river, lake, 
and ocean; in the turbulent waters 
of whirlpool and tidal wave, in 
marshes and muddy swamps, in the 
shallows and in the depths; fishes 
leapt in the fresh waters of the 
river, dolphins sported amidst ocean 
waves, shell fish adhered to the 
rocks of deep ocean beds; water- 


snakes, gorgeous in coloring, darted 
hither and thither, sharks and 
whales upheaved their huge backs 
above the surface of the waters, 
crocodiles sallied forth from deep 
pools, the hippopotamus splashed 
by the river banks, the dripping seal 
sunned himself upon ocean rock, 
and gnats and frogs crowded the 
swamps; each with a God given in- 
stinct, selecting the habitation suit- 
able to its nature, content to keep 
within the bounds fixed by the 
Creator’s wisdom. 

In the world of animal life, as in 
the world of vegetation, Ambrose 
points out the Father’s provident 
wisdom in the wonderful adapta- 
tion of structure with the differ- 
ences in methods of locomotion, 
food-getting, respiration, and re- 
production, to environment, and to 
the purposes for which each species 
was created: the variety of coloring 
for protective purposes; the instinc- 
tive but certain knowledge of each 
kind of animal life of its own, and 
sometimes of its enemies’, means 
of defense. Though he attempts no 
scientific classification of the enum- 
erable variety of fishes, reptiles, and 
amphibians which he describes, he 
groups as he comments upon, such 
invertebrates as the leech, crawfish, 
the ink-scattering cuttlefish, the 
polypus, the scorpion; and such 
mollusks as the oyster, the murex 
or purpura, famous for the imperial 
purple dye produced at Tyre from 
a secretion of its glands, the mussel, 
from which fresh water pearls were 
derived, with the cochlez and testes, 
all shellfish and all prized by the 
luxury loving Romans as table deli- 
cacies. He groups various kinds of 
reptiles such as eels, vipers, and so 
on, noting their habits of life and 
characteristic qualities, such as the 
poisonous tendency of the viper and 
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its power of fascinating its victims, 
and on the other hand, the known 
harmlessness and brilliant colora- 


tion which inspired the Ancient 
Mariner’s blessing upon water 
snakes. 


He records that while nearly all 
fishes reproduce by depositing eggs 
in the water to be fertilized by the 
male, some few, such as the shark 
bring forth their young alive; that, 
as a rule, the eggs are left to de- 
velop by themselves in the water, 
but in a few cases the female cares 
for the young after spawning, some- 
times keeping the eggs warm in a 
pouchlike appendage to her body. 
He records a few nest building 
fishes. He notes that the eggs de- 
posited in the water are often de- 
voured by birds, other fishes, and 
sometimes, even by their own rela- 
tives. 

He notices the law and order by 
which the fish have fixed times in 
the year for reproduction, and he 
gives a most interesting account, 
quite in accordance with the estab- 
lished fact, of the preserving cour- 
age of schools of fish in migrating 
for spawning and food-seeking pur- 
poses, swimming long distances 
against strong currents, and pass- 
ing up the rivers from the ocean 
that the tender mothers may de- 
posit their eggs and nourish their 
offspring in waters of favorable 
depth and temperature. Other 
species of fish, he notes, cannot sur- 
vive sudden or even gradual changes 
of temperature, and so do not mi- 
grate. Some deep sea fishes, he 


finds, visit the shore waters at fixed 
times, basing their selection of coast 
on the vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts to be found there. 

Ambrose gives a correct account 
of the two methods of respiration 
found among the fishes; one, the 
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more usual, by means of gills, when 
the water is taken in through the 
mouth, and by a swallowing move- 
ment, driven up over the gills on 
the head, where they oxygenate their 
blood; the other, by functional 
lungs. When the water does not 
contain a sufficient supply of fresh 
air, some species of lung fishes rise 
to the surface and gulp in air di- 
rectly through the mouth. 

Ambrose’s comments upon the 
food-getting of fishes are full of in- 
terest. Seaweeds and other ocean 
fauna afford not only shelter and 
support to sea animals, but also of- 
fer a food supply, especially to the 
tiny fish who feast upon the vegeta- 
tion and minute organisms which 
abound in the upper layers of water. 
These weaker fish, too small to be 
of worth to man, furnish acceptable 
food for larger carnivorous fish, 
such as the sly silurus, who, dart- 
ing forth from the weeds, seizes 
upon his prey, only to be caught 
by a stronger, bolder foe before he 
can enjoy the victim within him. 
He remarks that many fish feed 
upon the mollusks and crustaceans 
found abundantly at the bottom of 
the ocean. He rejoices that many 
fish, since they have no other way 
of grasping their food, are provided 
with a plentiful supply of sharp 
teeth, with upper and lower and 
often double sets, and he quaintly 
excuses the fish’s ill-bred tendency 
to “bolt its food,” since the swift 
current where the fish usually finds 
its food, will not wait for politely 
slow feeding. The ravenous greed 
of the fish is Nature’s way, as Am- 
brose sees it, of conserving the life 
of the species. 

He comments upon the fishes 
adaptation of form for rapid pro- 
gress through the water, the caudal 
fin acting as a rudder, the dorsal 
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and anal fins manipulated for pro- 
pelling movements. Others, adapted 
to a clinging life among the rocks, 
have no power nor means of rapid 
locomotion. 


In the bird kingdom he again ad- 
mires the solicitude of the Creator, 
Who has so perfectly adapted the 
physical structure of the birds for 
life in the air, and for their part 
in the world’s work. He notes the 
perfect adaptation of legs, feet, 
and claws for swimming, climb- 
ing, perching, or tearing, remarking 
upon the long slender legs of wad- 
ing birds, and the webbed toes, and 
broad paddle-like feet of the swim- 
mers; the adaptation of wings short 
in such birds as the partridge, cap- 
able only of rapid, short flights, 
long and slender in such birds as 
the crane or gull, capable of sus- 
tained flight; and the use of feath- 
ers as an aid in flight, and as a pro- 
tection from the cold. He records 
the variety of beak, adapted for de- 
fense or food-getting, noting the 
curved talons and strong, hooked 
beak of birds of prey such as the 
eagle, vulture, and hawk; the flat, 
broad beak of the coot, the long, 
slender beak with which the hum- 
ming bird reaches deep into flowers. 
He observes the dull, inconspicuous 
plumage by which many female 
birds are protected when hatching 
or caring for their young, in con- 
trast to the brilliant coloring of the 
male. He realizes how well the ex- 
ceeding long, beautifully curved 
neck of the graceful swan is adapted 
to probing the bottom of the waters 
for worms, roots, and mollusks. 

Ambrose describes accurately the 
migratory habits of varieties of 
birds, noting that some travel over 
great distances, but others make 
short flights, to avoid excessively 


cold weather, diminished food sup- 
ply, and conditions unfavorable for 
breeding, and he observes how they 
steer their course by wing and tail. 
He notes that geese and swans fly- 
ing by day and night in wedge- 
shaped flocks, follow the loud clear 
call-note of the leader. He recalls 
the fascinating grace of the storks 
in flight, as they whirl in great 
spirals, wheeling and gyrating, their 
immense flocks rivaling in disci- 
pline and order of formation and 
precision of movement, well-trained 
squadrons of Roman legion or 
Macedonian phalanx. At the end of 
their migratory journeys, they 
spread out over the country in 
search of birds, reptiles, frogs, and 
insects, and so valuable are they in 
destroying serpents that in Am- 
brose’s time it was a crime for any- 
one to kill a stork. He mentions 
many instances of the proverbial 
filial devotion of the storks, but 
gives also a few instances of storks 
being attacked and killed by their 
own kind. Cranes travel over a 
vast extent of land and seem to 
agree by common consent when to 
start and when to soar aloft. They 
are seldom seen to depart, since 
their arrival and departure is usu- 
ally at night, but even when not 
seen, and though at a great dis- 
tance, they can be located by their 
loud, gabbling noises. 

The cleverness with which many 
birds construct neat nests of closely 
compact, comfortable materials at- 
tracts his notice; and that the young 
of nest-building birds are, when 
hatched, blind, unfeathered, and 
helpless, while those who do not 
concern themselves about nests, 
hatch their young fully equipped 
for the struggle for existence. He 
notes the care and thoroughness 
with which the swallow builds its 
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nest of mud, strengthening it with 
straw and woody twigs, and form- 
ing a solid base in which no small 
chink might admit the cold or ex- 
pose the little ones to the danger of 
falling through. 

He describes the severe training 
given to the baby hawks by their 
parents, who hurry and drive them 
to use their wings, compelling them 
to dare what they shrink from, 
neglecting to bring food to them 
that hunger may force them to prac- 
tice the art of pillaging and to ac- 
quire the vigor and sturdiness char- 
acteristic of their kind. 


Among the numerous insects de- 
scribed, his account of the bee and 
the ant merit notice. Pointing out 
the former as an excellent example 
of community life among insects, he 
notes the division of labor among 
the three classes of bees, the queen, 
the only one that lays eggs; the 
drones, whom we now know to be 
the males, and the workers, who 
are the imperfect females. He notes 
that the choice of the queen rests 
with the workers, the majority, as 
in a republic, and that the workers 
care for the queen, supplying her 
and her larve with plenty of food. 
He records that the reigning bee 
and the workers possess stings 
which they use sparingly. If the 
bee stings some large animal its 
sting is pulled out and death fol- 
lows... He admires the perfect 
formation of the hexagonal cells 
formed of wax secreted from the 
under surface of their bodies, pressed 
and worked into the desired shape 
by their legs and jaws. What archi- 
tect, he asks, taught them to make 
the closely connected divisions of 


iInvestigation, later than Ambrose’s time, 
proves that death ensues because parts of the 
internal organs are pulled out with the sting. 
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their cells, perfectly adapted in size 
and shape for storing the honey, for 
bringing up the young, or for the 
queen bee? Who taught them to 
extend the slender threads the re- 
quired distance, to fill the cells with 
sweet nectar of thyme, hyacinth, 
saffron, and honey wart, which the 
bee has carried in its mouth until 
it reaches the hive? His account, un- 
like Vergil’s well-known IV. Georgic 
description, rejects the theory that 
bees were produced from flowers, 
and also the current belief that bees 
were bred from the putrefying car- 
casses of dead animals. 

Ambrose finds interest in observ- 
ing the habits of the ant, its com- 
munity life, its proverbial dili- 
gence and intelligence in procuring 
food and excavating ant hills, and 
its wisdom in profiting by ex- 
perience. The ants bring to the 
surface both their offspring and 
their supply of grain that both may 
profit by the sun’s heat. When once 
their negligence allows unforeseen 
rain to drench either, the ants are 
in the future more diligent in ob- 
serving threatening storm clouds, 
that they may more speedily convey 
them to a place of safety. Men by 
observing the business-like prepara- 
tion of the ant find a presager of 
bad weather more accurate than the 
weatherman. 


The sixth book of the Hexaémeron 
is rich in fact and legend of the 
animals known in St. Ambrose’s 
day, and in illustration of the mar- 
vels of animal instinct. To what 
beast of the field is it unknown, 
Ambrose asks, in what way it may 
preserve its safety; if strong, by re- 
sistance; if swift, by flight; if cun- 
ning, by strategy. Even before the 
stag has his horns, he simulates their 
use. Before the whelp has his teeth, 
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he seeks to avenge with his mouth as 
if he had. Animals often recognize 
harmful things by odor alone, dis- 
cerning their effects without tast- 
ing, while zealously guarded kings 
have been poisoned at banquets. 
Pigeons fly from the hawk, their 
natural enemy; the hedgehog, sus- 
pecting the hunters’ plots, draws in 
his head and feet and rolls himself 
up in a ball, fenced with barbed 
quills, which repel all hostile ad- 
vance. The lamb fattens himself 
with a plentiful supply of fodder, 
when he perceives by various signs, 
that a rigorous winter is at hand. 
Ambrose notes in many living be- 
ings such as the sea urchin, the 
water fowl, the crow, and the ant, 
the faculty of presaging storms. The 
vulture instinctively follows the 
battle column, the horse knows 
when a battle is near, the dog rec- 
ognizes an enemy to himself or his 
master, deer run with the wind 
that no trace of them may be left. 
The fraudulent partridge snatches 
and warms the eggs of another, but 
when the stolen offspring are 
hatched, filial instinct urges them 
to respond to the voice of the true 
mother, and the partridge’s labor 
is in vain. Inspired by the won- 
drous gift of instinct, the lambkin 
in the midst of thousands of sheep 
recognizes the voice of its own 
mother, and though the devoted 
shepherd may make a mistake in 
distinguishing the sheep, the mother 
never does. 


The Hexaémeron also includes 
many interesting legends and cu- 
rious beliefs of the time of St. Am- 
brose, many of which survive in 
medieval and modern prose and 
poetry. The current belief that the 
rose once had no thorns is recorded 
by St. Ambrose and St. Basil, later 
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by Milton and other writers, who 
poetically account for the presence 
of the thorn. St. Ambrose men- 
tions the current belief that both 
the crane, when migrating, and the 
sea urchin, in stormy weather, carry 
stones with them for ballast, that 
they may not be swept out of their 
course on to destruction. 

He refers to the old-time belief in 
the baneful influence in the eye of a 
wolf, and its power to take away 
the voice of a man, if it is the first 
to see him. In this belief we have 
the origin of the expression applied 
to a person who becomes suddenly 
silent upon the entrance of a third, 
“Lupus est tibi visus.” He corrects 
the statement which we find in 
Pliny, that the kingfisher or hal- 
cyon built a floating nest on the 
waves where it incubated its young, 
and points out that its nest is placed 
in a tunnel excavated by itself in 
the bank of a stream. He explains 
the origin of our “halcyon days” as 
meaning days of fair weather, in the 
ancient belief that the kingfisher 
possessed some power by which the 
troubled seas were calmed during 
the seven days of hatching and 
seven days after that period. 

One of the most interesting leg- 
ends bequeathed to our Christian 
ancestors by the earliest pagan writ- 
ers is the very popular legend of 
the pheenix, which appears in the 
lore of all periods. According to 
the pre-Christian legend, when the 
end of its long life of five hundred 
years is drawing to a close, the 
pheenix builds for itself a nest of 
frankincense, myrrh and _ sweet- 
smelling herbs and spices, in which 
it dies. Ambrose rejects as im- 
probable the various theories con- 
cerning the manner of the bird’s 
death, excluding such explanations 
as voluntary death by fire or by the 
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heat of the sun or by dashing itself 
on the ground, the successor aris- 
ing from the putrefaction of the 
wounds thus inflicted. He follows 
Pliny and Lactantius in agreeing 
that the successor of the dead phe- 
nix arises from its bones and mar- 
row in the form of a new germ of 
life, which gradually develops the 
form and appearance of a bird, a 
young and beautiful phenix. Am- 
brose, like Origen, Clement, and 
Tertullian, uses the phoenix as a 
symbol, a material illustration of 
the resurrection of Christ, and the 
members of His Mystical Body at 
the end of human history. 


The value of these observations 
and reflections of St. Ambrose upon 
the work of the six days of'creation, 
is not less to-day, after fifteen cen- 
turies of discovery and advance of 
science in the material and physical 
world than it was when St. Am- 
brose wrote down or dictated these 
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thoughts and meditations. We, the 
heirs of fifteen centuries of accumu- 
lated experience, know more about 
the material world than those who 
lived in the time of St. Ambrose. 
One point, however, will be ac- 
knowledged by any student who fol- 
lows the thought and the observa- 
tions of St. Ambrose in the Heza- 
émeron. The intellectual side of 
these observations, the accuracy of 
thought, of reflections, of inferences, 
of conclusions, the correctness of 
mental vision and its result in these 
studies are not surpassed by the 
thoughts and the published reflec- 
tions of modern men of science upon 
the physical world. St. Ambrose 
represents his own time in the 
studies which he gave to contempo- 
rary readers upon the world of na- 
ture. His mentality, his classical 
thought, and his power to express 
what he sees in the beauties of 
creation, represent the genius of all 
time. 








THE DRAMA. 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. CHILDREN AUDIENCES. 


T was once my rich experience to 
be more or less responsible for 
some juvenile audiences. The juve- 
nility descended as low as five and 
rose to the heights of fourteen and 
fifteen. A wide range of enthusi- 
asms was accordingly sounded. 
What delighted twelve affrighted 
five but their enjoyment of a joke 
and the speed of their reactions 
were common to every age. Chil- 
dren come to the theater with no 
grating edges of prejudice; they 
come not because they are bored or 
worried or must entertain a rela- 
tive but wholly and frankly to en- 
Their energies are 


joy themselves. 
centered on the spectacle before 


them. There are breathless si- 
lences; sharp eddies of applause 
and not infrequent tears. When one 
realizes the keen interest of chil- 
dren and the hungry absorption of 
a memory that is trying to fill up 
its many empty cells, one knows 
that while the best is none too good 
for a child the mediocre is dispro- 
portionately bad. I may forget a 
great many people but my first im- 
pressions on seeing Hamlet—even 
with Beerbohm Tree—will always 
persist. And it is from these im- 
pressions that a child compounds 
his experience of the grown-up 
world which may often influence 
quite notably his future life. Under 
the circumstances it would seem 
that most parents interested in their 
child’s development—and most par- 
ents are—would be anxious to take 


their offspring to at least one worth 
while play during each long vaca- 
tion. But this season no matter 
how enterprising the parent—or 
how eager or long-suffering the 
child, there was absolutely nothing 
offered in all the multiple theaters of 
New York that could offer anything 
much better than innocuous non- 
sense. 

At the Princess Theater, Mrs. 
Claire Tree Major offered some 
morning performances of fairy tale 
plays. At the Plaza Theater, the 
Samopic Club gave four mornings 
of worth while pictures. It is also 
true that the Civic Repertory and 
the Laboratory Theaters both have 
Twelfth Night in their repertoires. 
The only professional organization 
in New York that has produced 
anything pertaining to a real Christ- 
mas play is the Intertheater Arts on 
Commerce Street with their panto- 
mime of the Nativity. Unfortu- 
nately this rarely beautiful and 
reverent production, beside one per- 
formance at Columbia University 
and one at the Town Hall is only to 
be viewed on two Sunday nights at 
the Cherry Lane Theater. The Gos- 
pel is read by two lectors and then 
to a choral accompaniment, the 
chief events of the Nativity are 
shown in pantomime with settings 
and costumes very suggestive of the 
old masters. It is a performance of 
sound artistic distinction and inter- 
est but not one that would be con- 
sidered popularly as particularly 
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adapted to children; yet two little 
girls of four followed it closely 
enough to be able to describe it in 
detail later on while a boy not much 
older burst into sobs when the Holy 
Family were turned away from the 
Inns. Indeed all about at that point 
were heard indignant whispers, “Oh, 
they won’t let them in!” 

There was only one drawback to 
this Christmas pantomime and that 
was that, although it was dignified, 
and reverend, and beautiful, it had 
no spark of gaiety about it. The 
message of Christ to me always 
comes with an echo of children’s 
laughter. Somewhere in every Na- 
tivity play there ought to be, besides 
the Angels’ songs, a little child’s 
laugh. A child’s laugh is a very 
wonderful thing; so wonderful and 
so different from grown-up laughter 
that to grown-up people who under- 
stand, it more often brings a tear 
than a smile. That is because there 
are so few grown-ups who can still 
laugh as a child. If you come to 
think it over you will find that 
most of our laughing is occasioned 
by other people’s mistakes and 
weaknesses. It is not necessarily 
disagreeable. It is just a little su- 
perior. It is eminently superior 
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when we see a pie hit a Chaplin- 
esque nose, or a beginner trying to 
hit a golf ball, or W. C. Fields try- 
ing to take a nap in a hammock 
that breaks or starting a Ford that 
won’t go. These are all known in 
the vaudeville vernacular as “sure 
fire laughs.” They are sure fire be- 
cause they make some one ridicu- 
lous. If Beatrice Lillie suddenly 
asked one of us to get up on the 
stage and help her with one of those 
songs that she never can sing in 
tune the laugh would be on us and 
the smiles would be our friends’. 
Of course children laugh at such 
jokes too. The more precocious 
they are and the oftener they have 
seen a pie hit another man’s nose, 
the harder they will laugh. That 
is not the sort of laugh I mean. 
They have another laugh that comes 
from sheer happiness. It is the 
essence of pure innocence and joy. 
It is the laugh that echoes down the 
centuries from St. Francis. And if 
anyone ever heard our dear Lord 
laugh it must have been when the 
children were about His knees. 

If our children still know how to 
laugh that way as they grow older 
it is our best reward. 

E. VR. W. 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Wuat Never Dies.—Years ago 
when that consummate player Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson was 
drawing people to tears and repent- 
ance in The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back Miss Haidee Wright was 
of that distinguished company. But 
something more her own than the 
spirit of the well-beloved English 
star informs her priceless interpre- 
tation of the réle of the great-grand- 
mother, Rosina von Dollereder—the 
finest piece of acting we have seen 


on the New York stage for many a 
day. 

Reflect that we are in the age of 
the flapper; and here is a great- 
grandmother of eighty-five so fas- 
cinating, so humorous, so worldly- 
wise yet so essentially wholesome 
and young—as Apollo is young in 
that golden, careless fashion of the 
gods—that there wasn’t a man or 
woman in the audience who 
wouldn’t prefer the society of great- 
grandmother to any long-legged, 














pretty, little wisp of a girl from the 
ranks of the flappers. We judge all 
this by what theatrical folk call “a 
hand.” People don’t applaud wildly 
in this town unless they are really 
stirred, excited, for once wholly sat- 
isfied. 

And all this time we have said 
nothing of our incomparable Soth- 
ern who gave a rich interpretation 
of the réle of Tiburtius, the sixty- 
two year old son still afraid of his 
mother’s boxing his ears; and so 
devoted to his charming young Ital- 
ian wife Fiammetta that he almost 
causes scandal by concealing his 
marriage from his grown-up sons— 
one of them glum enough to be 
Praise-God-Barebones in the flesh. 
Sothern really surpasses himself in 
this part of a lovable and innocent 
hedonist. 

Alexander Engel wrote the play 
and Ernest Boyd translated it, but, 
fortunately, not into Americanisms. 
The solidarity of the family is in- 
terwoven with its theme, and the 
devotion of even very young wives 
to elderly husbands and many old- 
fashioned and lovely aspects of life 
more reverenced in Europe than in 
our young clamorous land. All the 
generations are gathered on the 
stage of the Lyceum from great- 
grandmother to the babies of four; 
and though the comedy at times ap- 
proaches farce, over all is that en- 
chanted atmosphere which lingers 
only in ancient Italian gardens, and 
in the paintings of Watteau. 

The diction of Sothern and of 
Haidee Wright added to the joys of 
the evening. Gone was the electric- 
blinded Rialto; and we were all back 
in the great days of Henry Irving 
and of Forbes-Robertson—hearing 
English spoken to perfection.—At 
the Lyceum Theater. 


A. MCC. S. 
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THE ConsTANT NyMPH.—It would 
be interesting to know the impres- 
sion left by the first act of this 
dramatization on some one who had 
not read the novel. So far we have 
not met that some one. Few con- 
temporaneous novels possess char- 
acters so tremendously alive. There 
is at once fascination and disillu- 
sionment in seeing them walk from 
its pages to the stage. The only per- 
son who never appears is Sanger. 
The ruthless flame of his genius is 
flickering out upstairs but one won- 
ders if one had not already met him 
in the-book if one could quite under- 
stand the exotically variegated 
group below who constitute his fam- 
ily. It was Sanger, alive or dead, 
who dominated the story. It was 
the fear that he would dominate the 
play that undoubtedly decided Miss 
Kennedy and her collaborator to 
keep him moribund. 

The great musical genius, Sanger, 
is said to modeled upon another 
British genius still alive. How close 
a portrait study it is we cannot say; 
but we believe that “Sanger’s Cir- 
cus” or the heterogeneous collection 
of children who called him their 
father, is probably unique. The 
“Circus” is the happiest part of the 
dramatization. From Linda, the 
Cockney wife, with her insufferable 
offspring, down to the two little sis- 
ters who were sprung from Sanger’s 
only well-bred alliance, the “Circus” 
gallops through an impossible meal, 
careens through the rehearsal of a 
farced opera, and forgetting the 
horror of finding Sanger in his 
death agony, dance about in black 
veils to the scandalization of Tessa’s 
and Linda’s proper English relatives. 
Though we dreaded to see Glenn 
Anders as the young composer, 
Lewis Dodd, it was not so much he 
as Lotus Robb in the part of Tessa’s 
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cousin, Florence who was the thistle 
in the play. In the book when Flor- 
ence marries Lewis who really be- 
longed to little Tessa, we are still 
permitted to retain some sympathy 
for Florence. The wife of a genius 
has to pay dearly for her choice. 
The Florence of the story was a 
lady of a rather fine quality. In the 
play—particularly as played by 
Miss Robb—she is a mincing, jeal- 
ous little shrew. The beauty that 
swept Lewis off his piano stool does 
not exist. Florence’s evening “At 
Home” is also burlesqued to such a 
point of absurdity that Lewis’s in- 
credible boorishness does have some 
excuse. In the London performance 
we hear that both Florence and her 
party were less exaggerated. If 
Basil Dean who staged both produc- 
tions felt that the American Tessa 
needed extra sympathy to help her 
through, we feel he made a mistake. 
The Tessa of Beatrix Thomson, the 
very young English actress, whom he 
imported for the réle, is one of the 
loveliest of impersonations. Tessa, 
the anemone who flowered in the 
unkempt and unsavory Sanger jun- 
gle, Tessa with her loyalty and her 
courage and her tenderness, Tessa, 
all child and yet all woman, is worth 
everything else in the play. The 
scene of her death seems, however, 
too intimate for the spoken word. 
One feels that the fourth wall of 
that little garret room should never 
have been taken away. Tessa died 
in the squalor of the untidy moral- 
ity in which she was reared. For the 
first time she and Lewis realize how 
ugly it all is. “We owe something 
to Florence,” says Tessa, “for hav- 
ing shown us something else.” But 
Tessa escaped before her soul was 
smirched. One wonders if Lewis 


found his way up to a higher level 
after her death. 
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The Constant Nymph suffers from 
a fault common to dramatizations 
an overabundance of detail. With 
the wealth of colorful material pro- 
vided by the book it required great 
resolution on the author’s part to 
discard as much as she did. It re- 
mains a brilliant phantasmagoria 
with the story of Tessa winding 
through it like a delicate thread. 
Helen Chandler, Flora Sheffield, and 
Marion Warring-Manley also play 
extremely well but we maintain that 
it is Beatrix Thomson’s performance 
that makes a visit to The Constant 
Nymph well worth while.—At the 
Selwyn Theater. E. VR. W. 





THE DEVIL IN THE CHEESE.—Mr. 
Charles Hopkins has evidently en- 
joyed himself in this last produc- 
tion. He may also have considered 
it in the light of a Christmas pres- 
ent, for the size of his cast and really 
beautiful setting by Bel Geddes 
seem a merry form of extravagance 
for a theater as small as the old 
Punch and Judy to support. One 
can understand, however, how Mr. 
Tom Cushing’s imaginative comedy 
caught Mr. Hopkins’s fancy and it 
is only fair that every once in a 
while a producer, who loves to pro- 
duce beautifully as does Mr. Hop- 
kins, should give himself a little 
treat. The provocative title of the 
piece in question is explained at 
length in the program where we are 
introduced to a new disease known 
as “The Parmesan Cheese Habit.” 
One of the most marked symptoms 
of this obscure complaint is the hal- 
lucination of green devils which af- 
flicts the addict. It is one of these 
green visitants who conducts Mr. 
Quigley and ourselves all through 
his daughter’s brain, in which vir- 
ginal cerebral regions the whole of 
the second act is spent. It is really 

















the best and most convincing act of 
the comedy. 

Goldina’s dreams of what will 
happen after she has married the 
hero of her heart comprise life on 
the ocean wave, on a desert isle in 
the Pacific, and in the stately man- 
sion from which he steps to the 
White House. In all of them Gold- 
ina displays her practical sense, 
whether it be when she doses her 
husband and the goldfish with sea- 
sickness medicine, or trains a baby 
gorilla to be cook and nursemaid, 
or saves the election by terrorizing 
the rival candidate. And nobly does 
her hero play his part—in ship- 
wreck—in conquering cannibals— 
in winning votes—he is supreme. 

In order to give him an opportu- 
nity to display these dream abilities 
in real life to a reluctant father-in- 
law, Mr. Cushing has placed the 
first and last acts of his comedy in 
a Greek monastery on a mountain 
peak. But beside a fine oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Bel Geddes’s art and 
a splendid entrance for the Quig- 
leys, who are hauled up in a 
basket, the monastery and its se- 
quent Greek bandits is not really 
nearly so interesting as “Inside 
Goldina’s Head.” 

Miss Linda Watkins is a very 
pretty Goldina. Mr. Robert McWade, 
who as Mr. Quigley, has been so in- 
terested to know what was going on 
in his daughter’s pretty little head, 
makes comments from the side lines 
with his usual dry humor, but 
neither he nor Dwight Frye can make 
quite as much of their parts as they 
should which we believe to be the 
fault of the playwright. However, 
we are glad to say, The Devil in the 
Cheese is entertaining throughout 
and as clean as a whistle.—At the 
Charles Hopkins Theater. 

E. VR. W. 
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THe Countess Maritza has al- 
ready won the success it deserves. 
The music is the tuneful Viennese. 
The settings and costumes are rich 
even if not particularly rare. The 
plot is a generous vehicle for a large 
and fairly clever cast. As a gypsy, 
Miss Odette Myrtil has the rather 
unusual opportunity of proving her 
virtuosity as a violinist as well as a 
contralto. Though Yvonne d’Arle 
lacks the requirements to play the 
aristocratic Countess, she is, demo- 
cratically, very pretty and her tenor 
lover has also a manly and not un- 
seemly voice and form. The veteran 
comedian, George Hassell, is not so 
amusing as the two lively young 
men, Carl Randall and Harry Mor- 
ton whose highly flexible antics are 
so engaging. All in all Maritza is 
the Grade A type of Shubert oper- 
etta which is a very substantial 
trademark.—At the Shubert Thea- 
ter. E. VR. W. 


In ABRAHAM’S Bosom.—Described 
in the program as “The Biography 
of a Negro in Seven Scenes,” this 
first play of an instructor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of North 
Carolina is a tragedy as entire and 
genuine as it is unrelieved. Abra- 
ham is no Harvard graduate like the 
young negro who was the hero of 
the novel called Teeftallow, but he 
felt the same urge to raise his peo- 
ple. During the noonday hour while 
the other blacks munched their 
scant rations or dozed near the 
springhole, Abe labored with his 
elementary arithmetic. His ambi- 
tion was to be the schoolmaster of 
a colored school. Through the in- 
fluence of his employer who was 
also his progenitor, his ambition is 
achieved. It is then that the trag- 
edy of his mixed blood begins, for 
the white strain that urges him 
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forward is counteracted by the 
black, and the punishment he in- 
flicts on one of his scholars results 
in the loss of all his pupils. All 
through the many scenes that fol- 
low we see his black heritage slowly 
pulling him down. Patience is not 
a savage gift. On the night of his 
great speech, he is set upon and 
beaten by some of his own race led 
by his son, and when taunted in his 
despair by his white half-brother he 
commits the crime of Cain. 

Julius Bledsoe as Abe gives a per- 
formance that can take its place be- 
side that of Gilpin in The Emperor 
Jones. His gradual development 
from the crude negro boy of the 
first act is remarkable. In the scene 
where, with heart softened by kind- 
ness, he dedicates his baby to the 
cause of his people, he rises to a 
real and memorable height. The 
faithful, devoted Goldie, his wife, is 
a character of pathetic strength. 
That his son must needs turn into 
a wastrel seems, however, rather 
unnecessary cruelty on the part of 
the playwright who has also written 
too many scenes in very much the 
same vein. The settings by Throck- 
morton are striking, particularly 
the one for the murder with its 
snake fence against the evening sky. 
We consider In Abraham’s Bosom 
to be something of real importance. 
It is at least a promise of a new 
playwright with an honest purpose. 
If Paul Green can see the mistakes 
in the rather shambling anatomy of 
his present play he should certainly 
have a future. We do not recom- 
mend Jn Abraham’s Bosom to those 
who are not interested in the theater 
or in the South, for we grant they 
must look forward to a long and 
grinding evening of bleakest trag- 
edy.—At the Provincetown Play- 
house. E. VR. W. 
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THE GrReaT ADVENTURE. — Mr. 
Reginald Pole has had the temerity 
to lease a theater, and stage, and 
produce, and act in a production all 
his own. One must at least applaud 
his courage. He has chosen Arnold 
Bennett’s dramatization of his own 
novel Buried Alive. That it is an 
amusing and witty play there is no 
doubt. Mr. Pole has also a very 
great asset in the person of Miss 
Spring Byington who plays Mrs. 
Cannot with such engaging charm 
that she moved a frigid house by 
the end of the second act to vigor- 
ous and wholehearted applause. We 
have a suspicion that Miss Bying- 
ton is really Mrs. Pole. If this is 
true then Mr. Pole made no mistake 
in engaging a permanent leading 
lady. We only regret that Mr. Pole 
thinks it necessary to depict the shy 
carelessness of the great painter, 
Ilam Carve, by leaving his hair both 
unwashed and unbrushed. It de- 
tracts greatly from our sympathy 
with his impersonation. However, 
we think that The Great Adventure 
deserved better reviews than it re- 
ceived and we trust that Mr. Pole 
may be playing to capacity when 
this review appears in print.—At 
the Princess Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE NIGHTINGALE.—When Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson once 
introduced Galli-Curci at a gala 
concert, he declared he felt con- 
strained to reverse the compliment 
paid to Jenny Lind and would in- 
stead compliment the nightingale 
on singing like the Italian diva. But 
it is doubtful if New York has ever . 
been so rocked by excitement as 
when Jenny Lind flooded Castle 
Garden with the melody of her 
voice. It is certain that P. T. Bar- 
num set a record for publicity and 
advertising that not even Morris 
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Gest can excel. No itinerant Queen 
has been better heralded than was 
Jenny. Her American tour is there- 
fore full of rich patterns on which 
to base a plot. With the help of the 
lately published Life of Barnum, 
Guy Bolton has dashed off a libretto 
exhaling many memories of Ro- 
mance and Doris Keane. Mr. Wise 
as Barnum, is a tremendous help 
and the score of Armand Vecsey 
and the settings of Watson Barratt 
are conventionally good. An Ameri- 
can composer might have made his 
music more reminiscent of the nine- 
teenth century with its polkas and 
famous songs. Mr. Barratt might 
also have made his set for West 
Point a little more like the original. 
The chorus men attempting the car- 
riage of the supernaturally erect 
cadet corps is a humorous inter- 
lude. As the divine Jenny, Miss 
Painter is passably fair and her 


voice, while not that of a Hempel, 
is already well known for its qual- 


ity. The whole production is full 
of melody and harmonious color 


III. 


1. February, 1926. 


THE MASTER BuILpER.—The same 
production of Ibsen’s rather in- 
tangible tragedy that Miss Le Gal- 
lienne played so brilliantly last sea- 
son.—At the Civic Repertory Thea- 
ter. 


2. June. 


IoLANTHE.—A thoroughly delight- 
ful revival by Mr. Winthrop Ames 
which will be kept in his repertory 
of Gilbert and Sullivan plays, and 
played on Thursday nights.—At 
the Plymouth Theater. 
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with some amusing jingles by 
Wodehouse, and some good clown- 
ing by Stanley Lupino. Ralph 
Errolle is the tenor. The Nightin- 
gale should prove a successful suc- 
cessor to The Student Prince.—At 
the Al Jolson Theater. €§. VR. W. 


His Own Way (formerly THE 
PapRE) is adapted by Stanley Logan 
from Mon Curé chez les Riches, by 
Andre de Lorde and Pierre Chaine. 
Perhaps Leo Carrillo who plays the 
part of the good-hearted peasant 
priest makes all that he can of the 
réle, but the machinery creaks vio- 
lently throughout the four acts of 
the drama. This particular padre 
had been a war-chaplain, and falls 
too easily into the slang of the 
trenches for the taste of his bishop 
—and, we might add, for the taste 
of some among the audience. Cer- 
tain irreverences are also put into 
his mouth, and altogether the treat- 
ment is true neither to life, nor to 
the best dramatic manners.—At the 
Comedy Theater. A. MCC. S. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


3. November. 


2 Girnts WANTED.—A Golden play 
directed by Winchell Smith which is 
played by an excellent company and 
provides as much amusement and 
perhaps more than most comedies 
in town. It deserves to be enjoyed 
and encouraged.—At the Little 
Theater. 


YELLow.—A drama of contem- 
poraneous New York staged by 
George Cohan and very well played 
by Hale Hamilton. It contrives to 
be almost continuously interesting. 
—At the National Theater. 
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GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.— 
For those who enjoyed the book. It 
may be added that June Walker is 
a superlative Lorelie Lee.—At the 
Times Square Theater. 


QvuEEN HiGH.—A musical comedy 
based on the farce A Pair of Sixes. 
Except in having Luella Gear it is 
like most other jazzed comedies.— 
At the Ambassador Theater. 


4. December. 


CAPONSACCHI. — Founded on 
Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book” with Mr. Hampden playing 
the title réle with fine vigor. Pom- 
pilia is also very appealing but the 
play is not quite up to the standard 
of the players.—At the Hampden 
Theater. 


Broapway.—A bootlegging melo- 


drama whose action takes place be- 


hind the scenes in a cabaret. It is 
notany more refined than its milieu 
but it has excellent technique of its 
kind, a shrewdly selected cast, and 
varied and continuous action.—At 
the Broadhurst Theater. 


Daisy Mayme.—Another group 
play by George Kelly with very real 
characters and excellent dialogue, in 
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which Mrs. Hull scores a triumph 
as the talkative aunt.—At the Play- 
house. 


THe Lapper.—A rather somno- 
lent exposition of the doctrine of 
reincarnation. Played by a strong 
cast.—At the Waldorf Theater. 


5. January, 1927. 


On APpROVAL.—A very light, po- 
lite comedy by Lonsdale. What 
happens to a house party of four 
after three weeks together on a 
Scotch moor is shown with—what 
seemed to us—a pretty wit. Very 
well done.—At the Gaiety Theater. 


THE PLAy’s THE THING.—A clever 
if at times rather slow moving com- 
edy by Molnar with Holbrook Blinn 
heading a most competent cast. The 
indelicacies implied are denied by 
the playwright at the close who de- 
clares it is a case of honi soit qui 
mal y pense.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


THE Desert Sonc.—An operetta 
laid in the Sahara with plenty of 
plot, and Legionaries, and Arabs, 
and a ringing male chorus. Above 
the average.—At the Casino Thea- 
ter. 














The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE BELLS OF ST. BONIFACE. 


N December seventeenth last 
the one hundred and nine- 
teenth anniversary of the birth of 
John Greenleaf Whittier was ob- 
served. To the people of Manitoba, 
at least, “the Quaker Poet” is best 
known as the author of the beauti- 
ful poem, “The Red River Voya- 
geur,” written in 1851, in which 
there is a charming allusion to “the 
bells of the Roman Mission,” now 
the archiepiscopate of St. Boniface, 
the history of which is fraught with 
interest. 

In his first expedition to the 
Northwest, Lavérendrye was ac- 
companied by Pére Mesaiger, who 
with Pére Aulneau—who was mas- 
sacred by the Sioux at Lac de la 
Croix—were the first missionaries 
to this part of the country. In 1818 
Pére Joseph Norbert Provencher 
and the Rev. Sévére-Joseph Du- 
moulin arrived in Red River, and in 
1822 Pére Provencher was conse- 
crated Bishop of this vast district 
with the title of Bishop of Juliopolis. 
In 1845 there came to St. Boniface a 
young priest, Alexander Taché, who 





was destined to play a very impor- 
tant part in the history of the North- 
west. So capable was he that in 
the short space of five years he was 
consecrated titular Bishop of Arath, 
coadjutor to Bishop Provencher; 
and later when Bishop Provencher 
died in 1853, Bishop Taché suc- 
ceeded him as Bishop of St. Boni- 
face. 

Dignified, possessed of great 
knowledge, unusual grace of man- 
ner, and remarkable gifts of tact 
and diplomacy, he was of incalcul- 
able service to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment during all the troubled 
times of the Riel rebellions and the 
Indian uprisings. 

The first Cathedral of St. Boni- 
face was erected by Bishop Proven- 
cher prior to 1849, but it was unfor- 
tunately destroyed by fire in 1860. 
This cathedral is said to have been 
a well-proportioned and imposing 
edifice with its two spires one hun- 
dred feet in height towering far 
above the prairie, and visible at a 
great distance; while its chime of 
bells possessed a singularly melo- 
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dious beauty and a wonderfully far- 
reaching tone. It is these bells of 
St. Boniface that the poet Whittier 
has immortalized in his poem, “The 
Red River Voyageur”: 


“Out and in the river is winding 
The links of its long red chain, 

Through belts of dusky pine land 
And gusty leagues of plain. 


“Only at times, a smoke wreath, 
With the drifting cloud-rack 
joins— 
The smoke of the hunting lodges, 
Of the wild Assiniboines. 


“Drearily blows the north wind 
From the lands of ice and snow; 

The eyes that look are weary, 
And heavy the hands that row. 


“And with one foot on the water, 
And one upon the shore, 
The Angel of Sorrow gives warn- 
ing 
That day shall be no more. 


“Is it the clang of wild geese, 
Is it the Indian’s yell, 
That lends to the voice of the 
north-wind 
The tones of a far-off bell? 


“The voyageur smiles as he listens, 

To the sound that grows apace, 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 


“The bells of the Roman Mission 
That call from their turrets 
twain, 
To the boatman on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain. 


“Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow, 
And thus upon life’s Red River, 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 
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“And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and 
shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with 
watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 


“Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release, 
In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace.” 


A picturesque incident in connec- 
tion with this poem occurred in 
1891. Archbishop Taché, for such 
was then his title, having just re- 
turned from a visit to Montreal, was 
reminded by Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir John Schultz, that December 
seventeenth would be the eighty- 
fourth birthday of the poet Whit- 
tier, with the charming suggestion 
that the anniversary should be 
greeted by a joy peal from the tower 
of St. Boniface Cathedral. His Grace 
cordially concurred, and though 
quite at variance with the custom- 
ary silence of the bells after the 
Angelus had been rung, the bells of 
St. Boniface pealed forth joyously 
as the last stroke of midnight 
ushered in the natal day of the poet. 

The United States Consul, Hon. 
J. W. Taylor, the dearly loved 
friend of all classes in the Winni- 
peg of that day, informed Mr. Whit- 
tier of the graceful tribute, and 
through the kindness of Archbishop 
Taché the poet’s delightful reply 
was given to the Manitoba Free 
Press. 

Newburyport, Mass. 
3mo. 5, 1892. 
To Archbishop Taché. 

My Dear Frienp: During my ill- 
ness from the prevailing epidemic 
which confined me nearly the whole 
winter, and from which I am but 
very slowly recovering, a letter from 




















the United States Consul at Winni- 
peg informed me of thy pleasant 
recognition of my little poem, “The 
Red River Voyageur” (written near- 
ly forty years ago) by the ringing 
of the bells of St. Boniface on the 
eve of my late anniversary. 

I was at the time unable to re- 
spond, but I feel that I should be 
wanting in due appreciation of such 
a marked compliment, if I did not 
even at this late hour, express to 
thee my heartfelt thanks. I have 
reached an age when literary suc- 
cess and manifestations of popular 
favor have ceased to satisfy one 
upon whom the solemnity of life’s 
sunset is resting, but such a deli- 
cate and beautiful tribute has deep- 
ly moved me. I shall hear the bells 
of St. Boniface sounding across the 
Continent and awakening a feeling 
of gratitude for thy generous act. 
With renewed thanks and the prayer 
that our heavenly Father may con- 
tinue to make thee largely instru- 
mental in His Service, 

I am, gratefully and respectfully 
thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Archbishop Taché, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Sir John Schultz, and 
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the Hon. J. W. Taylor, United States 
Consul at Winnipeg, have all long 
since “heard the signal of their re- 
lease,” and one whom Mr. Taylor 
delighted to call “Manitoba’s Poet 
Laureate,” the late Frank I. Clarke, 
has paid tribute to Whittier in these 
beautiful lines: 


“Simple as song-bird’s lay and 
sweet, 
The song 
“Friend”; 
Childlike he sat at Nature’s feet 
A wildwood weed, a beard of 
wheat 
A theme to his muse could lend. 


of our gracious 


“Joyous he sang of Hope and Peace, 
He wept for the fettered slave, 
He prayed for the time when war 
should cease, 
And man through love should 
win release 
From sin and the cruel grave. 


“A strand of gold in warp and weft, 
Through his web of song is seen, 
In and out from right to left, 
He wove his soul with pious 
deft, 
For the gentle Nazarene. 
FRANCES Esss-CANAVAN. 





a 


THE STUDY CLUB MOVEMENT. 


N January, 1926, I was offered the 
Chairmanship of the Study Clubs 

of the Archdiocesan Council of Cath- 
olic Women. To fill the position 
seemed simple enough: There were 
no Study Clubs at the time. The 
high-sounding title pleased me, and 
pride urged, “Take it. The chair- 
manship of a committee in the 
Council is a great honor.” I ac- 
cepted. 





From June to October the Study 
Clubs take a vacation, so that there 
have been, since their inauguration 
in the Archdiocese of New York, only 
seven months of activity; and in 
these months I have felt like Sir 
Lucius with his leaky courage; my 
confidence of success diminishing 
in direct proportion as the work ad- 
vanced upon me. 

Seriously, though, the actual labor 
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has been considerably lightened by 
the interest attached to the work 
and by the generous codperation of 
the present leaders of the Clubs. 
The idea of Study Clubs was first 
suggested at the annual convention 
of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, held in Washington in No- 
vember, 1922. As reported in the 
Bulletin, “A resolution was passed 
urging all Catholic women’s organ- 
izations in America to use their in- 
fluence in arousing civic conscious- 
ness throughout the land to the end 
that they form classes for the 
study of all civic problems.” After 
much preliminary work at National 
Headquarters in Washington, the 
Study Club program was definitely 
launched a year later. The study 


of civic problems was the first con- 
sideration, but as the demand grew 
for information on other subjects 
and problems, additional Outlines 


were written by experts, who spent 
weeks and even months in their 
preparation. To-day these Outlines 
are to be had on fifteen subjects, in- 
cluding Catholic Education, the 
Press, the Labor Problem, Health, 
Social Service, Religion, etc. 

That the growth of the movement 
has been steady and vigorous dur- 
ing its three years of existence has 
been attested by the report at the 
recent Milwaukee Convention of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women, that there are 400 active 
Study Clubs throughout the United 
States following plans outlined by 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

In the New York Archdiocese the 
movement is, of course, in its in- 
fancy. Yet the nine clubs now ac- 
tive are encouraging. What we 
need to make them grow in number 
is active codperation, an earnest de- 
sire on the part of all Catholic 
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women to learn and to be of service 
to others. Each and every one may 
aid, in one capacity or another, in 
extending the Study Club move- 
ment. 

The first Club in New York was 
formed in Msgr. McMahon’s parish, 
where a priest is the moderator. 
The subject being studied is Church 
History. Another in Msgr. Breslin’s 
parish in the Bronx has a leader, a 
woman, well qualified to treat of 
Social Service; a third type is spon- 
sored by the Religious of the Cen- 
acle; and a fourth group is com- 
posed of Catholic High School teach- 
ers, who are studying the Outline 
on the Mass. I must not fail to 
mention the Club for training lead- 
ers that has been organized at the 
College cf Mount St. Vincent.  Fif- 
teen of the honor students of the 
sophomore and junior classes meet 
once a month; each time under a 
different leader appointed by the 
president of the Club to outline the 
program and to conduct the meet- 
ing. Obviously this is designed to 
give each one an opportunity to 
practice leadership which she may 
put to use in her own parish or town 
after graduation. This particular 
group has chosen the Labor Prob- 
lem for discussion and has found 
it helpful in connection with its 
study of economics and sociology. 
Every Catholic College in the diocese 
should have one of these Clubs. 

The leaders of all the Study Clubs 
have been guided in their work by 
that excellent little pamphlet en- 
titled, How to Conduct a Study Club. 

So much for what has been done, 
but there is still much to be done. 
We need leaders—enthusiastic, in- 
telligent women who are capable of 
guiding a group of from six to fif- 
teen along the plan of one of the 
Outlines. There is material in each 

















Outline for eight or more group 
meetings, divided in such a way as 
to facilitate as much as possible the 
study of the particular subject. The 
clash of mind against mind stimu- 
lates interest and insures progress 
in thought. The important thing 
is that we should organize a body 
of women whose informed and in- 
telligent thinking in matters of 
social and civic importance will jus- 
tify us in influencing the opinions 
and policies of our country. This 
is the prime purpose of the Study 
Clubs, and it is a broad and noble 
one. 

At the present time woman, in 
her increased sphere of activity, in 
her use of the vote, and in the use 
she makes of her citizenship can 
mold, to a very large extent, that 
most subtle and powerful of forces 
—public opinion. Surely it is her 
responsibility to see to it that her 
opinions, her solution of problems 
are grounded on the principles of 
truth and justice—in other words, 
on Catholic principles. The study 
of principles implies, then, a study 
of our religion, and the Outlines of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference have been prepared to meet 
this dual need. 

The subjects covered by the Out- 
lines are suitable for study by all 
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classes of women. Some should be 
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known by all; but it is evident that 
certain subjects are better adapted 
to particular groups than others. 
For example, the mother has an im- 
portant duty in the training of her 
children, our future generation. 
The Outlines on Catholic Education, 
on Art, and on Health are especially 
suited to her needs. On the other 
hand, the young woman in busi- 
ness or with leisure should know 
the reason for the Catholic attitude 
toward Women in Industry, the 
Catholic Press, the Labor Problem. 
The Outlines on Religion and on 
the Mass are of vital importance to 
all. 

In this brief sketch I have been 
able merely to touch on the work 
that has been done, and may be 
done. But if I have succeeded in 
suggesting to my readers the vast 
field that is open for their activity, 
if I have succeeded in interesting 
them personally in the work, if I 
have in any way inspired in them 
the impulse to be of greater service 
to themselves, their country and 
their God, then they will be moved 
to active codperation, and the Study 
Club movement of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference will be 
a success in the great Archdiocese 
of New York. Mary SALMON. 
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THE GOLDEN CHAIN OF TRUTH. 


In what relation do faith and the 
duty to believe stand to freedom of 
research? We said that freedom of 
research consists in exemption from 
all unjust external restraint, that is, 
from those external hindrances to 
the action of the human intellect 
which prevent it from attaining its 
natural end. Now what is this nat- 
ural end? The answer will make 
clear what restraint and laws must 
be respected by the human mind, 
and which may be rightly rejected. 

On the coat-of-arms of Harvard 
University is written the beautiful 
word “Truth.” Upon the human 


mind, too, is inscribed the word 
Veritati—Fror THE TRUTH. The hu- 
man mind exists for the sake of 
truth; for the truth it reasons and 
searches; it is its natural object, as 
sound is the object of the human 
ear, and light and colour the object 


of the eye. And truth attracts the 
mind strongly. The child wants the 
truth, and tries to get it by its many 
questions; the historian wants the 
truth, and tries to get it by his in- 
cessant searching and collecting. “I 
can hardly resist my craving,” Wil- 
liam von Humboldt confesses, “to 
see and know and examine as much 
as possible: after all, man seems to 
be here only for the purpose of ap- 
propriating to himself, making his 
own property, the property of his 
intellect, all that surrounds him— 
and life is short. When I depart 
this life I should like to leave be- 
hind me as little as possible unex- 
perienced by me.” The great physi- 


cist, W. Thomson, closed a life of 
eighty-three years in December, 
1907—devoted to the last to un- 
abated search for the truth. It is 
true not all are called to labor in 
this field like W. Thomson. But 
every one who has capability may 
and should help to promote the 
noble work. Only they are excluded 
who do not want to look for the 
truth, or who are even ready, for 
external considerations, to pass off 
falsehood for the truth, unproved 
for established results. “I know of 
nothing,” says the ancient sage, 
Plato, “that is more worthy of the 
human mind than truth.” And so 
the poet Pindar sings: “Queen 
Truth, the mother of sublime Vir- 
tue.” 

If this is the aim of the human 
mind and its science, there is but 
one freedom of research, the FREE- 
DOM FOR THE TRUTH, the right not 
to be hampered in searching for the 
truth, not to be forced to hold as 
true what has not been previously 
vouched for to the intellect as true; 
in a word, the freedom to wear but 
one chain, the golden chain of the 
truth. Hence, if the scientist should 
be compelled by party interest, or 
public opinion, to pursue a course in 
science which he cannot acknowl- 
edge as the right one; if the younger 
scientist should feel constrained to 
conform the results of his research 
to the pleasure of his older col- 
leagues or of men of name, against 
his own better judgment, then he 
would be deprived of his rightful 
freedom of searching for the truth, 
and of deciding for himself when he 























has found it. But there is one sort 
of freedom the scientist should never 
claim—FREEDOM AGAINST THE TRUTH, 
freedom to ignore the truth, to 
emancipate himself from the truth. 
He is bound to accept every truth, 
sufficiently proved, even religious 
dogmas, miracles too, provided they 
are authenticated. Not freedom, but 
truth, is the purpose of research: 
emancipation from the truth is de- 
generation of the intellect, destruc- 
tion of science. 

—JosepnH Donat, S.J., The Freedom of 
oe (New York: Joseph F. Wagner), pp. 
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“Lo, Here A LITTLE VOLUME, BUT 
GREAT Book!” 


One of the smallest of the world’s 
famous books is The Imitation of 
Christ by Thomas a Kempis. It 
may be slipped into one’s coat 
pocket, yet this little book is second 
only to the Bible and Shakespeare 
in the record of the souls it has in- 
fluenced. It may be read in two 
hours, yet every paragraph in it has 
the potency of spiritual life. With- 
in the cloister, where it was written, 
it has always been a favorite book 
of meditation, surpassing in its ap- 
peal the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine, 

In the great world without, it has 
held its own for five hundred years, 
gaining readers from all classes by 
sheer force of the sincerity and 
power of the man, who put into it 
all the yearnings of his soul, all the 
temptations, the struggles and the 
victories of his spirit. It was writ- 
ten in crabbed Latin of the fifteenth 
century, without polish and with- 
out logical arrangement, much as 
Emerson jotted down the thoughts 
which he afterward gathered up 
and strung together into one of his 
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essays. Yet the vigor, truth, earnest- 
ness and spiritual passion of the 
poor monk in his cell fused his lan- 
guage into flame that warms the 
reader’s heart after all these years. 

Thomas a Kempis was plain 
Thomas Haemerken of Kempen, a 
small town near Cologne, the son of 
a poor mechanic, who had the great 
advantage of a mother of large heart 
and far more than the usual stock 
of book learning. 

His devotion to books was the 
great passion of his life and doubt- 
less reconciled a man of so much 
native strength of body and mind to 
the monotony of the cloister. His 
favorite motto was: “Everywhere 
have I sought for peace, but no- 
where have I found it save in a quiet 
corner with a little book.” The ideal 
of the community was to live as 
nearly as possible the life of the 
early Christians. The community 
had the honor of educating Eras- 
mus, the most famous scholar of 
the Renaissance. 

Thomas & Kempis drew most of 
the inspiration for The Imitation of 
Christ from the Bible, and especially 
from the New Testament. The book 
is a series of eloquent variations on 
the great central theme of making 
one’s life like that of Christ on earth. 
And with this monk, who lived 
in a community where all prop- 
erty was shared in common and 
where even individual earnings must 
be put into the general fund, this 
idea of reproducing the life of 
Christ was feasible. Cut off from all 
close human ties, freed from all 
thought of providing for food and 
shelter, the monastic life in a com- 
munity like that of the Brothers of 
the Common Life was the nearest 
approach to the ideal spiritual ex- 
istence that this world has ever 
seen. To live such a life for more 
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than the ordinary span of years was 
good training for the production of 
the Imitation, the most spiritual 
book of all the ages. 

Every page of this great book re- 
veals that the author had made the 
Bible a part of his mental posses- 
sions. So close and loving had been 
this study that the words of the 
Book of Books came unwittingly to 
his lips. All his spiritual expe- 
riences were colored by his Biblical 
studies; he rests his faith on the 
Bible as on a great rock which no 
force of nature can move. So in 
the Imitation we have the world of 
life and thought as it looked to a 
devout student of the Bible, whose 
life was cut off from most of the 
temptations and trials of men, yet 
whose conscience was so tender that 
he magnified his doubts and his 
failings. 

In every word of this book one 
feels the sincerity of the man who 
wrote it. The monk who jotted 
down his thoughts really lived the 
life of Christ on earth. He gained 
fame for his learning, his success 
as a teacher and his power as a 
writer of religious works; but at 
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heart he remained as simple, sin- 
cere and humble as a little child. 
All his thoughts were devoted to 
gaining that perfection of character 
which marked the Master whom he 
loved to imitate; and in this book he 
pours out the longings that filled his 
soul and the joys that follow the 
realization of a good and useful life. 
In all literature there is no book 
which so eloquently paints the suc- 
cess of forgetting one’s self in the 
work of helping others. 

The Imitation, like the Bible, 
should be read day by day, if one is 
to draw aid and inspiration from it. 
Read two or three pages each day, 
and you will find it a rare mental 
tonic, so foreign to all present-day 
literature, that its virtues will stand 
out by comparison. Read it with the 
desire to feel as this old monk felt 
in his cell, and something of his 
rare spirit will come to you, healing 
your grief, opening your eyes to the 
many chances of doing good that lie 
all about you, cleansing your heart 
of envy, greed, coveteousness and 


other worldly desires. 

—Georce Hamurn Fitcn, Comfort Found in 
Good Old Books (San Francisco: Paul Elder 
& Co.), pp. 65-71. 














CHESTERTON TELLS OF MERCIER. 


THE death of Cardinal Mercier 
brought to an end an epic which a 
thousand years hence will look 
larger than it does now. He alone 
was enough of a hero to turn it 
into an heroic age. And there will 
always be some to whom an heroic 
age will look like a legendary age. 
Journalists tried to do justice to 
him; though there are parts of the 
press in which the pro-Prussian re- 
action had gone so far that they 
had almost the air of doing justice 
to an enemy. We could read be- 
tween the lines a sort of apology for 
his old-world superstition that Bel- 
gium belonged to the Belgians. In 
the main, however, the English 
press has been sincere in its tributes 
to the story of the prince of the 
Church and the tribune of the peo- 
ple; and it is not the fault of the 
pressmen if they do not really 
know what the story was all about. 
For newspapers are to the real 
movements of our time pretty much 
what court etiquette was to the 
reading rationalistic speculations of 
the eighteenth century: a sheet of 
very thin ice over very mighty and 
tumultuous waters. And many who 
have rightly called the Cardinal 
great would hardly understand the 
very language of a real account of 
his greatness. None of us wish to 
be supercilious about knowledge 
that is no credit to ourselves. But 
it is not unfair to say that if we 
told the young man on the Daily 
Mail that what blocked the path of 
Bissing and the barbarians was 
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really the rebuilding of the Scholas- 
tic philosophy and the return of St. 
Thomas of Aquin, he would be al- 
most as much bewildered as Bissing 
was. 

I once had the honour of meeting 
Cardinal Mercier, in his latest years, 
and I shall always count it as a 
glimpse, perhaps the only glimpse, 
of the gigantic realities of history 
behind the puppet-show of politics. 
I have met dozens of statesmen sup- 
posed to be governing the state and 
I think nothing of it in comparison. 
The impression of his mere pres- 
ence was unique; especially the im- 
pression of height. He was one of 
those men who seem all the taller 
for a stoop, which was partly of 
age and partly of courtesy. I am 
not short myself, though the popu- 
lar image is one of latitude rather 
than longitude; whether I am 
shorter in inches than he was I do 
not know. But I do know that he 
produced on me an impression of 
almost terrifying height; like a pine- 
tree or a precipice. He was gaunt 
and had long hands and hollow 
eye-sockets, yet he was the very op- 
posite of grim. He affected me as a 
man who would like to have long 
talks with his friends, and to whom 
such talk was probably the greatest 
of earthly pleasures. This may 
throw some light on his friendship 
with Lord Halifax and other dwell- 
ers in the debatable land of thought. 
He was not without a gentle pride 
in picking up foreign languages and 
talked to me in English about Fran- 
cis Thompson and the poem which 
he called, in the Latin manner, the 
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*Ound of ’Eaven. And all the time 
there shone not only a light but a 
great clearness about him; that 
other thing, also largely Latin, that 
we call lucidity. He was very anx- 
ious to know exactly what other 
people really meant and to explain 
to them what he meant; it mattered 
not in how many words or in how 
few. This lucidity is the lesson of 
his life and the link between the 
two parts of it. He lived to play two 
parts, both great; the part of a 
theorist or theologian and the part 
of a statesman and man of action. 
He resurrected first St. Thomas 
Aquinas and then St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. But he was still as 
subtle as Aquinas when he was 2s 
stubborn as Becket. He was still a 
thinker, but a thinker in action. He 
never yielded to the nonsense of 
“deeds not words”; for his words 


were deeds. 
—G. K. Cuesrerton in Par (Caldey Abbey, 
Tenby, S. Wales), no. 80, pp. 201-203. 


-— 
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Tue Jesuit MEN IN BLACK. 


A MONTH ago it was known 
throughout Catholic Christendom, 
of which Rome is not the least im- 
portant town, that the British Par- 
liament was about to decide whether 
the faithful in England should or 
should not continue to lie under cer- 
tain vexatious and humiliating Dis- 
abilities surviving from the Penal 
Times. It was known, further, that 
some champions of religious liberty 
and Christian charity known as the 
Church Association and the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance were joining 
with Protestant stalwarts of every 
kind to re-kindle anti-Catholic pas- 
sions in this realm and to prevent 
the passing into law of the Relief 
Bill. What did the Men in Black? 
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Did they release a film showing the 
Sovereign Pontiff reading a huge 
Bible, like the old photographs of 
President Kruger? Did they an- 
nounce that the Celibacy of the 
Clergy is under serious reconsidera- 
tion, and that the Index Expurga- 
torius is itself to be expurged in “a 
progressive spirit”? 

Rome’s Machiavellians did none 
of these things. They simply did 
nothing at all. They did not even 
whisper to the Holy Father and to 
the Sacred Congregations and to the 
Tribunals: “If you have any anti- 
Modernist Encyclicals or Ne Temere 
decrees, or condemnations of hereti- 
cal books coming along, just hang 
them up for a few weeks until the 
Catholic Relief Bill of our English 
and Scottish dupes is safely through 
the British House of Commons.” 

What happened in Rome during 
the second week of November was 
the publication of the Sacred Tri- 
bunal of the Rota’s decision, uphold- 
ing the findings of the English 
Bishop of Southwark’s Court and 
declaring that an alleged marriage 
of two Protestants, which had been 
solemnized by Protestant Bishops at 
a Protestant church in New York, 
was not a marriage at all. If the 
Machiavellians had been in the pay 
of Mr. Kensit—by the way, we com- 
mend this theory to the attention of 
certain Sunday newspapers—they 
could not have produced a sensa- 
tion better calculated to hurt the 
Catholic Relief Bill; nor could they 
have timed it more cunningly to 
help the Bill’s enemies. From a 
hundred pens the message leapt: 
“Rome is the same old Rome—the 
covetous, ambitious usurper whom 
England must manacle with repres- 
sions and watch without ceasing.” 

Friday of last week was the after- 
noon fixed for the Third Reading 

















debate on the Catholic Relief Bill, 
when the fate of the measure would 
be decided. Everybody concerned 
knew that bitter opposition was pre- 
paring and that the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral himself would fight against 
Catholics receiving justice. The 
Rota’s decree was attacked or de- 
fended on every hand as a new and 
weighty factor in the case. 
Meanwhile, certain printers in 
Rome had tranquilly finished the 
job of setting up in pontifical type 
a summary of the sworn testimony 
on which the Rota had acted. It is 
of so overwhelming a purport that 
every fair-minded reader is bound 
to say of it: “Unless all these wit- 
nesses have conspired to commit 
perjury (which no Court of law, 
Papal or other, is entitled to pre- 
sume without indisputable proof), 
the Sacred Tribunal of the Rota 
could do no other than pronounce 
that there was no consent on the 
bride’s part and therefore, no sacra- 
mental marriage in the case before 
it.” But, although all this was in 
type and might have been given to 
the public some days before the 
Third Reading debate, it was not 
disclosed until after the Catholic 
Relief Bill, through the good sense 
and right feeling of our legislators, 
had emerged triumphant from its 


ordeal. 
—The Tablet (London), December 11, 1926. 


-— 
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A New Spirit In INDUSTRY. 


Here in this country (England) 
we are facing the new year in a 
chastened mood. The prolonged 
coal-stoppage has ended in the de- 
feat of the miners all along the line. 
The drift back to work under pres- 
sure of necessity, which has been 
gradually gathering in volume dur- 
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ing the last four months, compelled 
the men’s leaders at last to make 
the best they could of a bad job. It 
is still a bad job: there is no lasting 
settlement in the coal-fields. The 
main object of a just war is to re- 
store peace violated by some injus- 
tice: war is the means, peace the 
end: if a real peace has not been 
secured, the war has not been won. 
How fruitless, in that as in every 
other aspect, has been this mining- 
dispute. All men of all parties, even 
the most narrow-minded and sel- 
fish, realize now that class-war is 
war on the nation, a suicidal con- 
flict lacking the support of common- 
sense, the sectional advantages of 
which, supposing there are any, are 
far out-weighed by the common 
loss. Plenty has been said during 
the past years about the conditions 
of just warfare between nations. It 
is time that men realized what are 
the conditions needed to save war 
between classes from being griev- 
ously sinful. Hitherto, the question 
has been too little considered, al- 
though the phenomenon has been 
with us for generations growing in 
intensity from year to year. We 
need not recall the outrageous op- 
pression to which the principles of 
“Manchester” economics exposed 
the working-classes, as soon as the 
industrial system developed. It 
should remain a burning and pain- 
ful memory to all who love man- 
kind, and hate the inhumanity 
which is bred by the worship of 
Mammon. It must be borne in mind 
by all who wish to understand the 
mentality of the working-class to- 
day, for, until the principles of that 
godless school are formally repudi- 
ated by employers of labour; until 
capitalists make evident that they 
regard a living wage asa first charge 
on industry and do not welcome un- 
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employment as a means of cheapen- 
ing wages; until, in a word, the 
whole idea of a proletariat—a prop- 
ertyless class forced by necessity to 
work for hire on behalf of others— 
is definitely abandoned by econo- 
mists as a normal feature of in- 
dustry, Capitalism will be rightly 
suspected by Labour, and the class- 
antagonism born of injustice will 
persist. Nay, as Labour grows bet- 
ter organized and stronger, and as 
Capitalism, on its side, federates it- 
self more thoroughly, future con- 
flicts are likely to be more frequent 
and severe, unless both parties come 
to see that their several interests 
are best secured by devotion to their 
common interests. There is of 
course a difference of economic 
principle which, if universally held, 
would prevent any fusion between 
them. Those who deny to the in- 
dividual any right to hold property, 
because many holders of property 
have abused the power it confers, 
clearly cannot unite, in any national 
and lasting association, with be- 
lievers in private ownership. How- 
ever, it is very doubtful if the great 
body of British workers are con- 
vinced Socialists, desirous of mak- 
ing the State the owner and con- 
troller of all main economic proc- 
esses: they are against Capitalism 
in so far as that system seems to de- 
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prive them of certain rights and 
hinder their natural development: 
but if they are inclined to Socialism 
as an alternative, it is because no 
other has been adequately put be- 
fore them. 

The country is in a chastened 
mood, depressed by the waste and 
the futility of labour disputes, and 
ready to follow any guidance which 
promises release from the economic 
morass into which doctrinaire Will 
o’ the Wisps have led it. The own- 
ers apparently are sobered, as well 
as the men, by the appalling results 
of this prolonged strife, for there are 
no reports of victimization, or of un- 
duly harsh conditions of re-employ- 
ment being imposed. Moreover, 
there have been a series of pleas in 
the press from responsible men for 
a change of heart on both sides, a 
“new spirit in industry,” which 
shall make such experiences as we 
have passed through impossible in 
future. With these pleas every Cath- 
olic must be in sympathy: they are 
the echoes of what has frequently 
been uttered by his spiritus! lead- 
ers: they are in full accord with the 
spirit of his Faith: indeed, their ful- 
filment, in aspiration if not in ef- 
fect, is a duty which his Faith im- 
poses on him. 


—Josern Keatrna, S.J., “A Catholic Looks at 
the World,” in The Month (London), January, 
1927, pp. 2-4. 




















WONDER if, by any chance, it is 
possible for Mr. Babbitt to 
switch his allegiance from popular 
“science” to philosophy. Since the 
days of Darwin and Huxley, the 
ordinary man, indifferently well- 
educated, has been fascinated with 
the natural sciences. He groups 
them,—biology, astronomy, geology, 
physics, chemistry, and the rest, and 
calls them roughly “science,” as if 
these were science par excellence. 
Of course, he does not deeply study 
the sciences, but he quotes “science” 
as confidently as a theologian might 
quote the Nicene Creed—and with 
the same sense of finality. He thinks 
there is no other name under heaven 
whereby men must be saved but 
the name of Science. But hitherto 
he has left philosophy, the science 
of sciences, severely alone. But now 
appears a phenomenon that I think 
is unprecedented,—at least in Amer- 
ica. Will Durant’s Story of Phi- 
losophy, has sold and is still selling 
“like hot cakes.” 

I wrote some observations on the 
book, and on the phenomenon of its 
popularity, in the December number 
of THe CaTHoLic Wor pb. I shall not 
go over that ground again. But for 
those who are curious to know how 
a six-hundred-page book can be 
made to compete in popularity with 
an English “penny dreadful,” or an 
American tabloid, I submit the fol- 
lowing sample paragraph, more re- 
cently written by the author of The 
Story of Philosophy. I take the 
passage from an article in Harper’s 
Magazine for December: 

“Why is it that philosophy is no 
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longer loved to-day? Why have her 
children, the sciences, divided her 
inheritance and turned her out of 
doors, like another Lear, with an 
ingratitude unkinder than _ the 
winter’s wind? Once the strongest 
men were willing to die for her: 
Socrates chose rather to be her mar- 
tyr than to live in flight before her 
enemies; Plato risked himself twice 
to win a kingdom for her; Marcus 
Aurelius loved her more passion- 
ately than his throne; and Bruno 
burned at the stake for loyalty to 
her. 

“Once thrones and papacies feared 
philosophy and imprisoned her vo- 
taries lest dynasties should fall; 
Athens exiled Protagoras, and Alex- 
andria trembled before Hypatia; a 
great pope courted timidly the 
friendship of Eras- 


mus; regents and Philosophy 
kings hounded Vol- Fallen From 
taire from their Her High 
lands and fretted in Estate? 


jealousy when at last 
all the civilized world bowed before 
the scepter of his pen. Dionysius 
and Dionysius’ son offered Plato the 
mastery of Syracuse; Alexander’s 
royal aid made Aristotle the most 
learned man in history; a scholar- 
king lifted Francis Bacon almost to 
the leadership of England and pro- 
tected him from his enemies; and 
the great Frederick, at midnight 
when all his pompous generals had 
gone to sleep, held high revelry with 
poets and philosophers, jealous of 
their boundless realms and their 
timeless sway. 

“Ah, those were great days for 
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philosophy when bravely she took 
all knowledge for her province and 
threw herself at every turn into the 
forefront of the mind’s advance. 
Men honored her then; nothing was 
held nobler than the love of truth. 
Alexander rated Diogenes second 
only to Alexander, and Diogenes 
bade Alexander stand aside lest his 
royal carcass should hide the sun. 
Statesmen and thinkers and artists 
listened gladly to Aspasia, and ten 
thousand students made long pil- 
grimages to Paris to learn from 
Abelard. Philosophy was not then 
a timid spinster hiding in locked 
towers from the rough usage of the 
world; her bright eyes did not fear 
the day; she lived dangerously, and 
made distant voyages into unknown 
seas.” . 


ND so he goes on—smoothly, 
pleasantly, and with the kind 

of ready rhetoric that catches the 
common ear. The scholarly world, 
of course, anathematizes and ex- 
communicates the writer who runs 
on’ so fluently in that strain. But, 
as the boys say, he “gets there 
just the same.” The fact that Dr. 
Durant can maintain that easy elo- 
quence, not for the space of a para- 
graph or two, or for ten or twelve 
pages in a magazine, but for 600 
pages, is the answer to the question, 
“how has he contrived to hypnotize 
the multitudes with a book on so 
forbidding a theme as philosophy?” 
But make no mistake,—not all of 
the 600 pages are as vacuous, or as 
innocent as the sample. In his large 
volume, he manages to convey a 
vast deal of exposition and not a 
little criticism of many of the lead- 
ing philosophies. His readers, un- 
accustomed as most of them are to 
intellectual concentration, are be- 
guiled into at least a superficial 
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consideration of the big questions 
that have stimulated and tortured 
the minds of the chief thinkers of 
the human race. Being no pro- 
found philosopher, I confess that I, 
too, was fascinated. But I kept say- 
ing to myself, like St. Philip: “Now 
we must have a book!” You remem- 
ber the story? Well, when the prodi- 
gious work of the Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators appeared (a vast history 
of the Church written with a de- 
cidedly Protestant bias), all Rome 
was condemning it. But St. Philip 
Neri said (so runs the legend), “No! 
No! It is a wonderful work. Now 
we must have a book!” The sequel 
was his command to Baronius to 
write,—and the famous Annales 
resulted. 

So I feel like saying to the trained 
scholars who so justly find fault 
with the superficialities of Durant, 
“No! No! It is a remarkable book. 
The people are devouring it, by hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. Now 
we must have a pop- 
ular book on phi- Go Thou 
losophy. Let it be and Do— 
substantial, even if Better. 
rhetorical: let it be 
unbiased,—don’t leave out a thou- 
sand years of philosophy because 
you happen to have a prejudice 
against the philosophy of those thou- 
sand years: let its scholarship be 
impeccable: in a word, make sure 
that it has all the qualities that are 
so flagrantly absent from Durant’s: 
but if it is not to be stillborn, make 
it readable! What is the definition we 
so often quote from St. Thomas: 
Pulchrum est splendor veri. “Beauty 
is the brilliance of truth.” Well then 
make it brilliant. Why shouldn’t 
truth be brilliant, splendid, shining, 
fascinating? Why must it always 
be drab and dull, and forbidding? 
According to Scholastic philosophy, 




















the true, the beautiful, the good, are 
identical. Why then have we made 
the truth ugly? Why have we de- 
veloped a tradition that whatever is 
beautiful cannot be true? Have we 
no philosopher who is also a bit of 
a poet? Or, better still, have we 
no poet who knows philosophy? 
Couldn’t we have a “Story of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy” written da la 
Francis Thompson’s Shelley? Why 
not? Wasn’t St. Thomas a poet and 
a mystic, as well as a philosopher? 
Of course, no contemporary scholar 
has the incomparable genius of the 
“Angel of the Schools”: I introduce 
his name only to show that a man 
may be a philosopher and yet have 
a heart, and a soul, and an imagina- 
tion. Yet, most of our handbooks 
of philosophy might have been 
written by machine. No wonder a 
man like Durant conceived in his 
seminary days a detestation of 
Scholasticism. We have all hated 
it—spasmodically. We were taught 
St. Thomas, as we were taught 
Vergil, as a grind, without life, and 
without joy. The consequence is 
that we never read Vergil, and we 
go back to St. Thomas with about 
as much zest as we go back to 
the dictionary. Now, is there no 
one who can do for us what Durant 
has done for the rest of the reading 
public? If Durant has done it 
wrong, have we no one who can do 
it right? 


R. DURANT’S paper is on “The 
Failure of Philosophy.” One 
reason for the failure he explains 
with this rhetorical question: “Shall 
we admit that philosophy perpetu- 
ally contradicts itself in the histori- 
cal succession of systems, that phi- 
losophers are all a-rage with fratri- 
cidal mania, and are never content 
until they have destroyed every rival 
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claimant to the realms and throne 
of truth? How can a man occupied 
with life spare time to unravel these 
learned contradictions, or to pacify 
this war? Do not these philosophies 
cancel one another out? Consider 
Omar’s experience: 


‘Myself when young did eagerly 


frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great 
argument 
About it and about; but ever 
more 


Came out by the same door where- 
in I went.’” 


(Incidentally, here is a literary 
curiosity: that same stanza from 
Omar appears in: my critique of 
Durant in THE CaTHoLic WorLp of 
the same month. Also I said in 
that article, “Some one should write 
a biography of Everyman. Its sub- 
GD ccces might be ‘Un Philosophe 
Malgré Lui.’” And Dr. Durant says, 
“Every man is a philosopher even 
malgré lui.” This is odd, but may 
I add that I quoted the strophe 
from Omar and made the adapta- 
tion from Moliére, in a public lec- 
ture on Durant’s book, here in New 
York, in early October?) 

Dr. Durant thinks Omar’s diffi- 
culty fictitious. He suggests that the 
tentmaker was only “romancing.” 
“No man,” he says, “can frequent 
the company of the great philoso- 
phers without changing his mind, 
and widening his 


views on a thousand Philosophy 
vital points.” Never- a Riddle and 
theless, I think a Game? 


Omar’s verse has not 
only rime but reason. The question 
is not whether a man changes his 
mind, and widens his view. The 
problem of the philosopher, as Dr. 
Durant says, on his next page, is, 
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“How shall we answer Pilate’s tan- 
talizing question?” Aye, there is 
the rub. Is there any such thing 
as Truth? Can we, by reading phi- 
losophy, come nearer to Truth? In 
an old-fashioned parlor game, one 
person is blindfolded and _ goes 
stumbling about, looking for a con- 
cealed object. The spectators cry 
“Hot”! or “Cold”! And when he 
lays his hand upon the object, he 
shouts “Eureka”! But who will 
cry “Hot” or “Cold,” when we are 
blindly groping for the concealed 
treasure of Truth? And how shall 
we know when we have laid our 
hand upon Truth? When may we 
shout “Eureka”? It would be a 
queer game in which the object is 
never found—though the blinded 
seeker goes round and round till he 
drops. If philosophy be that kind 
of game, who can blame Omar if he 
gave it up, and sought solace in the 
jug of wine, the loaf of bread and 
“thou”? That’s the answer perhaps 
to Dr. Durant’s opening question, 
“Why is it that philosophy is no 
longer loved to-day?” The Scholas- 
tics may have been right, after all. 
Theology—or rather revealed re- 
ligion—is a necessary complement 
to philosophy. 


ERHAPS it is not altogether de- 
sirable that the mentally im- 
mature, or the semi-learned should 
take up philosophy. One of our 
newspapers reminds us: 

“Not so long ago two Chicago 
youths who had reveled in the study 
were tried for a brutal murder and 
the defense was that, having studied 
this philosophy, much ought to be 
forgiven them. Only a short while 
ago a young boy in this city saun- 
tered into a restaurant with a club 
and crushed in the skull of an old 
‘He was my teacher in phi- 


man. 
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losophy,’ explained the boy, ‘and he 
taught me wrongly.’ Later still two 
teachers in important schools here 
tried to murder each other over a 
discussion of a disputed point in 
philosophy, albeit hooch whiskey 
appears to have accentuated the im- 
portance of the dif- 


ference. And now a_ The Tragic 
student of philoso- Results of 
phy at Columbia Reading 

throws himself from Philosophy. 


a tenth-story win- 

dow. It seems he had been read- 
ing Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
and ‘it is believed this reading may 
have induced melancholia.’ Perhaps 
the real trouble is that ‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.’” 

Yes, perhaps, but. the terrible 
thing about philosophy—of a certain 
sort—is that the deeper you go, the 
more desperate you become. Even 
one of our own best minds, Canon 
Sheehan, said, “All deep thought is 
somber thought. Sadness is the 
handmaid of philosophy.” And he 
reminds us of the remark of the 
cheerful idiot, Boswell, to the mel- 
ancholy Johnson. “You are a phi- 
losopher, Dr. Johnson. I have tried 
too, to be a philosopher, but, I don’t 
know how, cheerfulness was always 
breaking in”! “That’s just it,” says 
Sheehan, “cheerfulness and philoso- 
phy won’t go hand in hand. The 
weight and burden of this unintelli- 
gible world, is too much for us. We 
can only bear it by not thinking of 
a” 

When Goethe, reputed to be the 
most philosophical of the poets, 
wrote The Sorrows of Werther, an 
epidemic of suicide resulted in Ger- 
many, and spread over Europe. Al- 
most any man who takes philosophy 
seriously and reads it deeply will 
conclude, “It’s a mad world, broth- 
ers.” Ecclesiastes spoke the last 




















word of philosophy, “Vanity of 
vanities and all is vanity.” The 
pious author of The Imitation of 
Christ, who being a mystic, had 
little use for any philosophy, even 
the Scholastic, adds a gloss to the 
text, “All is vanity, except to love 
God and to serve Him alone.” If 
philosophy makes a man shaky in 
his belief in God,—and why should 
it not, with Spinoza and Hume, and 
Kant, and Schopenhauer, and a hun- 
dred others hammering away at the 
foundations of faith—then appar- 
ently there remain only two choices. 
Omar’s is one,—dissipation. The 
other is that of the student who 
jumped out the tenth-story window. 


UT pshaw! There is another 
and cheerier way, which is the 
way that most men follow. They 
refuse to take philosophy seriously. 
Here in New York, in recent days, a 
series of shops has sprung up, car- 
rying, as an adver- 
tising slogan, “Chock 
full-o-nuts.” A flip- 
pant college boy 
passing one of these shops, was 
heard to say, “We should steal that 
sign and put it over the door of the 
faculty club.” What they think of 
the faculty, they think, a fortiori, 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. It 
is well they do, or we should need 
another society of Fratres Miseri- 
cordiz to go about the campus every 
morning and gather up the corpses 
of suicides. The dead would be as 
numerous as they were in the streets 
of medieval Rome, during a feud 
between the Colonna and the Orsini. 
But, I repeat, the young men and 
young women, in our universities, 
do not take the philosophers seri- 
ously. Durant says, “There never 
was so solemn a tribe” (as that 
of what he calls the “epistemologs”). 


Perhaps It’s 
Only a Joke. 
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“From John Locke to Rudolf Eucken 
they have kept their faces straight 
and have made them longer with 
every generation, as if to be in keep- 
ing with their dismal discipline. 
Occasionally, one is found who is 
capable of smiling, like Bradley or 
William James; occasionally, one is 
found who understands that his 
ology is only a game, and, there- 
fore, plays it with a worldly twinkle 
in his eye, like David Hume.” 

So that’s the saving idea! The 
“epistemologs” and, of course, all 
the rest of the philosophical tribe, 
“wink the other eye.” Schopen- 
hauer taught that existence is a 
curse, but, as Durant reminds us, 
he slept with two pistols under his 
pillow, and refused to be shaved, 
for fear the barber might cut his 
throat. We have a tupenny-hapenny 
Schopenhauer in_ these _ States, 
named Clarence Darrow, who saves 
murderers from the noose by per- 
suading the jury that man is only a 
machine, and therefore, not to blame 
for his own actions. Such is his 
vocation. But his avocation is pub- 
lic debate, and his favorite thesis 
is that Life is Not Worth Living. 
Between trials and debates he goes 
off to Florida for his health! 

Wouldn’t it be curious, then, if 
the fact should emerge that the Bab- 
bitts are reading Durant, as a joke 
book, to see what fools these phi- 
losophers be! If that be the fact, 
who then are the real Babbitts? One 
thing is certain; the reader of phi- 
losophy, if he rigorously rules out 
all help from on High, must either 
make a joke of philosophy, or go 
crazy. 


-_™ 
— 





OSE who are interested in the 
art of music, and, also, those 
who are interested in the race prob- 
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lem, should have read the critiques 
in the metropolitan newspapers 
after a recent concert by the negro, 
Roland Hayes. Samuel Chotzinoff, 
in the New York World, says such 
laudatory things of Hayes as I do 
not remember to have read about 
any other singer, white or black, not 
even excepting Caruso. Not that 
Mr. Chotzinoff thinks Roland Hayes’s 
voice incomparably great. He finds 
fault with the negro’s upper regis- 
ter, he notices evidence of strain in 
most of his “open” high tones. He 
refuses even to say that the voice 
is “exceptional.” But, he declares, 
“Mr. Hayes’s unique possession is 
the singing soul of a poet—a tender, 
sensitive, deeply conscious soul 
which can only bear the pain of a 
public exposure veiled in music.” 
This, I confess, is a new thought 
tome. But I have often felt that an 
orator, who—unlike an actor or a 
singer—speaks his own thoughts 
and sentiments, dare not expose his 
soul entirely. Even “in the tempest 
and whirlwind of his passion” he 
must observe reti- 
cence. The pulpit or 
the platform is not 
precisely the place 
for a general confession. Nor is 
it the place for a revelation of 
one’s secret spiritual experiences. 
The general judgment will be time 
enough for that. The emotions, 
the aspirations, the sufferings, and, 
perhaps still more the interior joys 
of an orator or a preacher, must 
largely be concealed. Sometimes 
it may seem that in the abandon 
of fervor, he is saying all that 
he feels,—indeed it is the common 
opinion that orators simulate emo- 
tions that they do not possess. That 
is doubtless true of some charlatans 
and demagogues, but the genuine 
orator has always infinitely more 


A Negro with 
a Soul. 
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emotion in reserve than he permits 
his hearers to know. But the singer 
—lI see it now—can unveil his heart 
and lay bare his soul before thou- 
sands of hearers, under the pretext 
of interpreting the heart and soul 
of some other man, the composer, 
who is perhaps dead and gone. The 
singer pretends to be interpreting 
Brahms or Schubert, but he is re- 
vealing himself. 

But, to return to Mr. Chotzinoff’s 
extraordinary encomium upon Mr. 
Hayes: “The man’s shy and tremu- 
lous reactions have that intensity 
and vividness which finds expres- 
sion in great art .. . his emotional 
experiences are so powerful and so 
true that, in spite of disturbing 
vocal infelicities they reach unerr- 
ingly to the heart and senses of his 
listeners ... What held the audience 
enthralled throughout the evening 
was the sublimated thought behind 
the music of every song he sang. 
In Brahms, in Schubert, and in his 
own native folk tunes, the artist 
projected his own spiritual adven- 
tures and made us believe for a 
while that these were our very own. 
Such art comes very close to an act 
of creation.” 


| QUOTE this opinion at length be- 

cause I am sure there are many 
of us who are deeply moved by 
music, but are inarticulate if called 
upon to say why. We are, therefore, 
indebted to this master of musical 
criticism for giving us appropriate 
and adequate expression of our feel- 
ing. 

Perhaps I may venture to amend 
Mr. Chotzinoff’s statement that we 
share the singer’s spiritual adven- 
tures only “for a while.” I believe 
that most of us have habitually soul 
experiences that are a torture be- 
cause we cannot utter them. But 


















when we hear an artist expressing 
certain deep emotions, we recognize 
them as our own. We could cry out 
not only like Louis XIV. at the 
words of a preacher, who probed 
his soul, “Jl parle de moi,” but 
rather “C’est moi qui parle!” The 
voice is the voice of the singer. But 
the emotion is mine. If the feeling 
were not in my own heart, he might 
sing his soul out and I would re- 
main unmoved. The hearer, like 
the artist, may have “a sensitive, 
deeply conscious soul which cannot 
bear the pain of public exposure.” 
But when he listens to a genuine 
poet and an artist singing out what 
is in his own heart, he feels with 
the psalmist, “Laqueus contritus 
est et nos liberati sumus”; the re- 
straint is broken, my soul is re- 
leased. Perhaps, on such occasions, 
we weep, or shout, or become mo- 
mentarily hysterical. The music has 
gone like a dart through flesh and 
blood and bone, to break open our 
heart and release the imprisoned 
emotion. We are not mad. But we 
might have gone mad if our heart 
hadn’t been opened up. 


- 
> 





T is impossible for Catholics to 
realize how deep-seated is the 
suspicion amongst American Prot- 
estants that a Catholic president 
would be only a vassal of the Pope. 
The suspicion is ridiculous. It is 
superstitious. It jus- 


Smith, the tifies whatever vio- 
Vatican, and __lent adjective may be 
the White used to describe it. 
House. But the suspicion re- 


mains. In the New 


York Times recently, there have ap- 
peared many letters written by non- 
Catholics, who are in sympathy with 
the Catholic demand for fair play 
and common sense in the nomi- 
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nation or the election of a presi- 
dent of the United States. But, even 
with the best intentions, they give 
advice that, to a sensitive Cath- 
olic, must seem insulting. One, 
John Brooks Leavitt, writes, in a 
good-natured attempt to clarify the 
situation, “The real question is not 
whether a given candidate is a Cath- 
olic, but what kind of Catholic he 
is.” Then he volunteers the ele- 
mentary information, “There are 
tolerant Catholics and intolerant 
Catholics.” And he explains, “If 
Governor Smith belongs to the class 
of tolerant Catholics” (now let me 
italicize) “if he recognizes the Con- 
stitution of the United States rather 
than the will of the pope as the su- 
preme law of the land, if he would 
not allow the Vatican to govern the 
White House, the fact that he is a 
Catholic should not be urged as an 
objection to his election.” Then 
eomes a bit of advice and of warn- 
ing: “If Governor Smith belongs to 
the class of tolerant Catholics, as I 
for one believe that he does, he will 
no doubt if nominated, come out 
in a letter of acceptance with a ring- 
ing utterance which will put an end 
to that fear” (the fear that “he 
might put the pope above the Con- 
stitution”). “If he fails to do so, 
he will certainly be defeated. Prot- 
estants whose forefathers overthrew 
British domination, have no mind 
to submit to the domination of the 
pope.” 

I don’t dare say whether Cath- 
olics will laugh at that advice or 
get angry at it. Probably both. 
First, they will get angry, and then 
they will laugh. 

I can imagine Governor Smith’s 
reply: “Was there ever in the his- 
tory of the United States any case 
wherein a Catholic put the will of 
the pope above the Constitution as 
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the supreme law of the land? There 
have been Catholic mayors, gover- 
nors, congressmen, senators, federal 
judges, chief justices of the supreme 
court, generals, and admirals, in the 
service of the United States. Was 
there ever so much as a breath of 
suspicion that any one of them 
put the pope in the place of the 
president, or obeyed the orders of 
the Vatican rather than the Consti- 
tution? Was there ever a Catholic 
Benedict Arnold?” The answer of 
course must be “No.” “Furthermore 
Mr. Leavitt, do you know of any 
authentic statement of the Vatican 
inculcating upon Catholics a belief 
in the dominion of the pope over 
the United States of America?” 
Again the answer is “No.” “Well, 
then, your suggestion is, in effect, 
that I answer an unwarranted sus- 
picion, and that I condescend to 
notice an insensate prejudice.” 

To tell the truth, dear good Mr. 
Leavitt’s suggestion is insulting, 
though it is quite obvious that he 
had no intention of making it so. 
When a President is inaugurated, 
he takes an oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution. That is sufficient. To ask 
him to make any further protesta- 
tion is equivalent to suspecting him 
of being a liar and a perjurer. 

If Mr. Leavitt, or any other “tol- 
erant” Protestant were running for 
office, and were challenged, “Will 
you come out with a ‘ringing utter- 
ance’ stating that you are no liar, 
no perjurer, nor traitor,” what 
would he answer? That is the an- 
swer Governor Smith will make to 
all. such preposterous suggestions. 


-s 
— 





OME months ago there was much 
comment in the press upon the 
apparent conversion of Mr. Edison, 
the “wizard” of electricity, to a be- 
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lief in the immortality of the soul. 
Years ago, he had ridiculed that be- 
lief. The Literary 
Digest resurrects a Mr. Edison 
statement made by Changes 
himin1910,in which His Mind. 
he certainly did talk 
rather foolishly. “Soul? Soul?” he 
said, “What do you mean by soul? 
The brain?” But the brain is “only a 
meat mechanism, and there is no 
more reason to believe that any hu- 
man brain will be immortal than 
there is to think one of my phono- 
graphic cylinders will be immortal.” 
But Mr. Edison has undergone a 
change of heart, and, incidentally, 
has achieved a little more accuracy 
of thought. For now he says, “Be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul 
to some extent depends upon our 
definition of soul. If, when we speak 
of the soul, we mean the intelli- 
gence, we must admit that if there 
is any evidence on one side or the 
other worthy of consideration by 
the scientific mind, it is in favor 
of the theory of immortality.” 
Now I have no desire to be un- 
gracious with the aging wizard. But 
I must express my conviction that 
his opinion to-day is just about as 
unimportant as it was seventeen 
years ago. Edison is no philosopher. 
He has spent his life in a laboratory. 
To laboratory work he has devoted 
(if we may believe the stories) as 
much as sixteen or eighteen hours 
a day. Evidently that leaves little 
time for the study of any philosoph- 
ical subject. Why then should 
he be considered an authority on 
so purely philosophical a matter as 
the immortality of the soul? And 
when will the American people come 
to realize that intense and persistent 
thought is necessary before one be- 
comes an authentic philosopher? 
Working with test tubes and incan- 























descent wires, or with talking ma- 
chines does not make one a philoso- 
pher, any more than the study of 
philosophy makes one a scientist. 
If a professor of psychology pre- 
tends to settle a problem in Mr. 
Edison’s sphere, Mr. Edison will 
think him a rash intruder. The pro- 
fessor of psychology has a right to 
think the same of Mr. Edison, who 
ventures to teach the multitude 
about psychology. 


NEVER cease to marvel at the 

prevalent superstition that a man 
who achieves distinction in one line 
becomes ipso facto an authority in 
all things. This is the era when a 
pugilist’s opinion of literature is 
thought worthy of space in the news- 
papers, and the opinion of a musical 
comedy star is sought as a contribu- 
tion to the settlement of evolution, a 
problem of biology. Never before 
in all the history of thought, did we 
need so much to be reminded of the 
wise old maxim, “Shoemaker, stick 
to your last.” 
That Mr. Edison is hopelessly in- 
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capacitated for even understanding 
the question of the soul is indicated 


in the recent interview. “He ob- 
serves,” we read, “that Sequoia trees 
have lived 4,000 years, which is 3,900 
years nearer to immortality than 
human life attains. If the life of the 
Sequoia can extend itself thus into 
the centuries, shall we put a limit 
on it, saying when those redwood 
trees must die? And if that life can 
live on thus, why not other life, for 
instance, that of a human being?” 

Any one may see from this cu- 
riously revealing example, that Mr. 
Edison hasn’t begun to understand 
the very meaning of the word “Im- 
mortality,” to say nothing of appre- 
ciating the philosophical difficulties 
inherent in the problem. It would 
be pleasant to welcome Mr. Edison’s 
statement in favor of immortality, as 
an aid in our own campaign for faith, 
but if we were to use it, we could 
not be acquitted of disingenuous- 
ness. The worth of a solution of 
the great problem of life after death, 
by one who hasn’t even envisaged 
the problem, is nil. 














Recent 


THE RoMAN CaTHOLIc RELIEF BILL. 


From the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of George I. many penal laws 
were enacted in England which 
sought to prevent the practice of the 
Catholic Faith in that country. The 
repeal of these grievous and obnox- 
ious statutes began with “The First 
Catholic Relief Act” of 1778, and 
another “Catholic Relief Act” of 
1791, both in the reign of George 
Ill. There still remained several 
restrictions which were rarely en- 
forced, but which could be enforced, 
as was proved in 1924 when a pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament 
had to be abandoned in Carfin, in 
Scotland, on July 27th of that year. 
The clergy were warned that if the 
procession took place they would be 
liable to a fine of fifty pounds apiece. 
The outdoor celebration was can- 
celed, but the matter was referred 
to Parliament the next month. In 
March, 1925, a bill to remove the 
penal laws had its first reading, in- 
troduced by Dennis Herbert, an 
Anglican. A week later it had its 
second reading. Not till December 
3, 1926, did the third reading take 
place. In the meantime there was 
some bitter but not influential op- 
position, the Solicitor General, Sir 
Thomas Inskip, being the most 
prominent. During the final read- 


ing, when the time for discussion 
had nearly expired, the “Father” 
of the House, T. P. O’Connor, moved 
that the question be put. Those who 
had previously opposed it did not 
vote against the bill, and it passed 
without a division. 





Events. 


On December 15th “The Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill” passed the 
House of Lords with Lord FitzAlan 
as its sponsor, and became law. It 
is still forbidden for a Catholic to 
succeed to the throne or be Lord 
Chancellor, nor may a Catholic 
choose the incumbent of an Angli- 
can benefice even if he be the patron 
of the place. 


- 
> 





KATHERINE E. Conway. 


Wir the recent death of Kather- 
ine Eleanor Conway in Boston, there 
passed away the last of a distin- 
guished group of Catholic literati: 
John Boyle O’Reilly, James Jeffrey 
Roche, Mary E. Blake, Louise I. 
Guiney, George Lathrop, and Susan 
Emery. Miss Conway was closely 
associated with all of these, espe- 
cially with the first and greatest of 
them, who was her patron and 
friend till his tragic death. 

Katherine E. Conway was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1852, and was 
educated by the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart in that city and in 
New York, later going to St. Mary’s 
Academy in Buffalo. In the latter 
city she began her literary career on 
the editorial staff of The Catholic 
Union. At the invitation of John 
Boyle O’Reilly, then editor of The 
Pilot, she came to Boston as his as- 
sistant. About twenty years later 
she became editor of The Pilot. Miss 
Conway’s last editorial position was 
on The Republic of Boston. 

During all her long life Katherine 
Conway wrote and lectured con- 




















stantly. For a time she taught at 
St. Mary’s College for Women, In- 
diana, but most of her time was de- 
voted to writing. After her trip 
through Europe in 1908, she wrote 
New Footsteps in Well-Trodden 
Ways, and on the occasion of the 
golden jubilee of the Good Shepherd 
Convent in New York, she wrote Jn 
the Footsteps of the Good Shepherd, 
from the annals of the Convent and 
from her own personal study of its 
work. The Family Sitting-Room 
Series, in five small volumes, is a 
didactic work especially for girls. 
Miss Conway was a frequent con- 
tributor to the daily papers of Bos- 
ton and other cities, to THE CaTu- 
oLic WorLp, in which appeared a 
beautiful poem on St. Joseph as re- 
cently as March, 1925, and many 
other Catholic periodicals. She 
wrote the article on O’Reilly in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. She was very 
active in the Catholic Summer 
School at Cliff Haven, and years ago, 
organized there the Reading Circle 
in memory of her distinguished 
patron. 

Appreciation of her Catholic lit- 
erary work was shown by Notre 
Dame University which awarded 
her the Letare Medal in 1907, and a 
still higher honor was conferred 
upon her by Pope Pius X. in 1912 
when she received the decoration 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. She was 
an invalid for the last nine years of 
her life. One who knew her well 
wrote to the Boston Herald, that 
only her friends could fully under- 
stand “the true dignity of her 
womanhood, the true heroism of 
her character. Intensely Catholic 


as she was, indeed because of this, 
Miss Conway was a woman of the 
broadest sympathies. She was eager 
to praise good wherever she found 
it. Her friends in all denomina- 
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tions were legion. Her cheerful 
spirit, in the midst of her own phy- 
sical sufferings, went out freely and 
helpfully to all.” 


in 
> 





MEXICO AND NICARAGUA, 


THE trouble that has been brew- 
ing in Nicaragua for several months 
reached an acute stage at the time 
these notes were written. Last No- 
vember Adolfo Diaz was elected 
President of the Republic and the 
United States recognized his elec- 
tion as legal and constitutional. Al- 
most immediately, Juan Sacasa, 
who had been Vice-President in a 
former administration, headed an 
insurrection against Diaz, and de- 
clared himself President. Mexico at 
once recognized him, though the 
Central American republics as well 
as the United States had given rec- 
ognition to Diaz. 

Charges that Mexico was sending 
arms and munitions to aid Sacasa 
were reported in the papers for 
several days, and were as often 
denied by the Mexican officials. Our 
Navy Department ordered Rear Ad- 
miral Julian L. Latimer, in charge 
of the Special Service Squadron, to 
proceed to Bluefields; by January 
11th marines had been landed at 
four points in Nicaragua, and these 
places were declared neutral zones. 
That same day the Associated Press 
carried the full text of an unex- 
pected message of President Cool- 
idge to Congress, in which he de- 
clared that the time had arrived for 
him officially to inform Congress 
“of the events leading up to the 
present disturbances and _ condi- 
tions, which seriously threaten 
American lives and property, en- 
danger the stability of all Central 
America, and put in jeopardy the 
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rights granted by Nicaragua to the 
United States, for the construction 
of a canal.” The President then 
proceeded to give a résumé of the 
events of the last two years, the 
provisions of treaties among the 
Central American Republics, and 
the present extraordinary condi- 
tions which he felt justified and de- 
manded the presence of our marines 
in Nicaragua. 

Two days later, Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, addressed the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and charged Communist ac- 
tivities in Central America and 
Mexico against the United States. 
The Secretary possessed very de- 
tailed information on the program, 
the writings, and the past accom- 
plishments of the Bolshevists. 

Meantime the difficulties of the 
Calles Government in Mexico in- 
crease. In addition to strained re- 
lations with the United States over 
the Nicaragua situation, there is 
still the religious controversy which 
has been aggravated by the recent 
arrest of Bishop Pascual Diaz and 
five other bishops, and over fifty 
priests. Bishop Diaz has been the 
spokesman for the Mexican Episco- 
pate during all the trouble with the 
Government. According to the lat- 
est reports he is at present in Guate- 
mala City, en route for the United 
States. 

Economic conditions have stead- 
ily become worse, due to the boy- 
cott still kept up by the Catholics, 
and to the collapse of the silver 
standard, as well as to the grave 
political unrest in many parts of 
the country. The harsh repressive 
measures of the Government drew 
a sharp rebuke from the Mexican 
paper Excelsior, which protests that 
“the Government is following a 
wrong procedure, a useless and in- 
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jurious procedure that will bring 
undesirable results.” What these 
results will be is almost certain to 
be determined in the very near 
future. 


<i 
> 





THE Pope SPEAKS ON “L’ACTION 
FRANCAISE.” 


In this section of THE CaTHOLIc 
Wor -p for last November, attention 
was called to the letter of Cardinal 
Andrieu, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
on L’Action Francaise, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s approbation of 
the letter. To the vexed question 
of this French royalist party and 
paper, the Holy Father returned in 
his Allocution of December 20th. 
The Pope remarked that “what We 
have written and said, all of which 
should be now well within the 
knowledge of everyone, contains, 
either sufficiently expressed or 
easily deduced, instructions and 
rules both in matter of doctrinal 
judgment and right practice. We 
add, for those who still need such 
guidance, that it is not lawful for 
Catholics to join or coédperate in, a 
school or program which puts poli- 
tics before religion, and makes re- 
ligion serve politics; it is not law- 
ful to expose oneself or expose 
others, specially the young, to di- 
rections and influences dangerous 
to faith and morals, to Catholic edu- 
cation and formation. 

“Further, in answer to all the 
questions and requests directed to 
Us, We add that it is not lawful 
for Catholics to uphold, favor, and 
read journals which are under the 
direction of men from whose pens 
have come writings worthy of con- 
demnation, according to Catholic 
moral and dogma, who also in ar- 
ticles, news items, and advertise- 














ments, put before their readers, who 
are mainly young people, real 
stumbling blocks.” 

Years ago, Pope Leo XIII. had ap- 
pealed for a sincere effort on the 
part of all the French people to 
coéperate with the Republic, and 
accept it as a fait accompli. De- 
spite this there has always been a 
Royalist Party in France. The pres- 
ent day royalists are mostly con- 
verts of M. Charles Maurras, a bril- 
liant stylist and a born leader. One 
of his ablest and staunchest sup- 
porters was M. Leon Daudet. L’Ac- 
tion Francaise was their paper. It 
was circulated among thousands 
of Catholics and was looked upon 
as a Catholic paper, in spite of the 
fact that it carried on a bitter 
campaign against Cardinal Ceretti, 
while he was Papal Nuncio in 
Paris. : 

The views of Maurras have long 
been under suspicion. Extracts 
from his writings quoted by Car- 
dinal Andrieu, show his open con- 
tempt for all religious doctrines 
and manifest an entirely pagan con- 
cept of life and of the State. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that when 
brought to the test, the directors of 
L’Action Francaise, in a manifesto, 
entitled, “Non possumus,” openly 
declared their inability to conform 
to the wishes of the Holy Father as 
expressed in the Allocution. The 
inevitable answer to this manifesto 
was the publication by His Holiness 
of the decree of the Holy Office con- 
demning the newspaper L’Action 
Francaise, and some of the works 
of Charles Maurras and Leon 
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Daudet, which marks the final stage 
in a matter which has agitated the 
Catholic world for many months. 


-— 
——— 





THE Papacy AND FASCISM. 


In the same Allocution of Decem- 
ber 20th, quoted above, Pope Pius 
XI. expresses his fears for Italy. “It 
seems that a dark threat,” he says, “a 
threat confirmed by a whole cloud 
of suspicions and difficulties, bal- 
ances itself and hangs over the or- 
ganizations and works, particularly 
those for young people, of ‘Cath- 
olic Action’ (Azione Cattolica), the 
pupil of Our eye, and it seems, too, 
that danger is threatening the 
Christian education and formation 
of the young, the kernel of the Di- 
vine mandate, ‘Go ye and teach.’ 
It seems that once again there is 
being revealed and enunciated, a 
conception of the State, which can- 
not be the Catholic conception, 
while it makes the State the ul- 
timate end; the citizen, the man, a 
means, monopolizing and absorb- 
ing all in the State.” 

The Tablet (London), which 
gives the translation of this Allocu- 
tion, in its comment says, “these are 
the words which we expected to 
hear from the Vicar of Christ. Will 
the Fascists heed them? There is 
no fundamental reason why they 
should not. All that is good in the 
spirit and methods of Fascismo can 
be not only retained but developed, 
by a transmutation of its oligarchic 
Socialism into a_ well-disciplined 
Christian individualism.” 














CHARLES PHILLIPs (“The Naked 
Washington”), a favorite with all 
our readers, is daily doing more and 
better literary work, in spite of his 
onerous duties as Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Notre 


Dame. He is an effective foil for 
present-day iconoclastic biogra- 
phers. 

J. Corson MiILtterR' (“Moon- 


Meadow”), whose verse has ap- 
peared frequently in THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor cp in past years, is a member of 
the Poetry Society of America and 
a contributor to leading non-Cath- 
olic as well as Catholic periodicals. 
His work is also represented in sev- 
eral issues of Braithwaite’s and 
other anthologies. Mr. Miller lives 
in Buffalo, and was educated at 
Canisius College in that city. His 
first book, Veils of Samite, pub- 
lished in 1922, is on the syllabus of 
schools of Buffalo. 


JosePH J. ReEmtty, Px.D. (“Some 
Critics and Cardinal Newman”), 
writes again with authority and 
charm on the fascinating character 
of whom he has made such a pro- 
found study. 


BerTHA Raprorp (Mrs. FReEpD- 
ERICK O.) SuTToN (“Marie-Thérése” ) 
lives at Lourdes, and her true sto- 
ries bring home effectively its won- 
der and its beauty. Our readers will 
welcome this latest one from her 
pen. 


Roxanna Grate (“The Building 
of the Gothic Cathedrals”) makes 





Our Contributors. 


her first appearance in our pages. 
She is a native of Ohio, was edu- 
cated at the Ursuline Convent in 
Brown County, and has a degree of 
Litt.B. from Notre Dame, She has 
contributed verses, stories, and ar- 
ticles to many Catholic periodicals 
in this country and in England. 


WILLIAM J. Kersy, S.T.L., LL.D., 
Pu.D. (“In the Household of the 
Virtues”), the eminent Professor of 
Sociology at the Catholic University, 
is the author of several articles in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, and a 
contributor to many leading reviews. 
Our readers will remember his fine 
article on the late Maurice Francis 
Egan, whose intimate friend he was, 
published in our issue of February, 
1924. 


Emit Jacques (“Flemish Nation- 
alism,” Part II.) concludes his pene- 
trating study of the conditions in 
Belgium, which was begun in the 
January number. 


Rev. WALTER E. Case, C.M. (“Ex- 
pectancy”’), is a graduate of De Paul 
University, Chicago, and made his 
clerical studies at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Perryville, Mo. He is Instructor 
in English at the University of 
Dallas, Dallas, Texas. This is his 
first contribution to our pages. 


Neit Boyton, SJ. (“Sanger 
Courts”), is stationed at George- 
town Preparatory Academy, Garrett 
Park, Md. He is a graduate of Holy 
Cross and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic magazines. His 























published works are In God’s Coun- 
try, a collection of short stories, 
Cobra Island, Whoopee, Where Mon- 
keys Swing, On the Sands of Coney, 
and Mangled Hands, and there are 
more in the making. 

Arrico Levasti (“Contemporary 
Italian Literature”) is an Italian 
man of letters whose anthology of 
Catholic mystics, J Mystici, and 
whose translation of the Leggenda 
Aurea were reviewed in our April 
and December, 1926, issues respec- 
tively. Signor Levasti’s devotedness 
to the cause of Italian literature 
augurs well for its future. 


MARTHA BANNING THomas (“Con- 
versation of Fire”), one of a prom- 
inent group of younger poets in 
America, living at Lyme, Conn., 
writes also short stories and sketches 
of country life. Her work appears 
in many poetry journals, metropoli- 
tan dailies and magazines; in 1925 
The Cedar Press of Boston pub- 
lished her book of verse, Poems for 
People. In that same year she was 
first introduced to our readers. 


ANpREW C. Sm1TH, S.J. (“A Mysti- 
cism for Everybody”), is a new con- 
tributor whom we are glad to wel- 
come to our columns. Born in 
Natchez, Miss., he is an alumnus of 
Spring Hill College, Ala. After the 
usual Jesuit course of studies he re- 
turned there for a year as Professor 
of English, and Director of the col- 
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lege magazine. He was then chosen 
for special study in Literature, and 
is now abroad following the English 
courses at Oxford and Cambridge. 
He holds an A.M. degree from 
Gonzaga University. 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“The Mir- 
acle’”) gives us another of the ex- 
cellent short stories that our read- 
ers have enjoyed in many previous 
issues. Two of them were listed by 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien among the 
distinctive magazine stories of 1925. 


Rev. Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 
(“Monserrat”), for many years edi- 
tor of The Queen’s Work, now 
serves in the same capacity on the 
staff of Hospital Progress, the of- 
ficial organ of the Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, and is stationed at Mar- 
quette University. Father Garesché 
adds constantly to his long and 
worthy list of published volumes, 
the most recent being the second 
series of God in His World. 


MorHer Mary Patricia, S.H.C.J. 
(“A Nature Lover of the Fourth 
Century”), a new contributor to our 
pages, teaches Latin and Greek on 
the faculty of Rosemont College, 
Rosemont, Pa. The article which 
we publish, is an extract from a 
thesis written in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for a Ph.D. de- 
gree at Villanova College, Pa. 












Mew Books. 


The Letters of Maurice Hewlett. Edited by Laurence Binyon.—The Heart of 


Emerson’s Journals. Edited by Bliss Perry.—Jesus a Myth. By Georg Brandes. 
—The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. R. Cook, and F. E. 
Adcock. Vol. IV—My Heresy. By William Montgomery Brown.—The Reforma- 
tion in Dublin (1536-1558). By Miles V. Ronan, C.C.—Foam. By Mary Dixon 
Thayer.—Introduction 4 I’CEuvre de Paul Claudel. By E. Sainte-Marie Perrin.— 
American Soundings. By J. St. Loe Strachey.—The Art of Being Ruled. By 
Wyndham Lewis.—Fifty Years of British Parliament. By the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith.—March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. Prepared by Francis Andrew March 
and Francis A. March, Jr.—The Catholic Church and Conversion. By G. K. Ches- 
terton.—The Catholic Church and the Appeal to Reason. By Leo Ward.—Harmer 











John. By Hugh Walpole.—New Periodicals.—Foreign Publications. 


The Letters of Maurice Hewlett. 
Edited by Laurence Binyon. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $5.00. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. 
Edited by Bliss Perry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The second of these two volumes 
is much the more satisfying. Per- 
haps that is no more than one would 
have expected. To be asked to 
compete with Emerson in the field 
of his special inspiration — in- 
formal, intimate, personal revela- 
tion—is a particularly exacting re- 
quirement, and one which, more- 
over, the late Maurice Hewlett was 
particularly unfitted to meet. His 
gifts, though unquestionable, were 
of the sort which lent themselves 
rather to the confecting of a bro- 
caded, pageant-like fiction than to 
the delicate pursuing and fixing of 
irrevocable personal moments in 
the life of their possessor. Mr. 
Binyon has done his work carefully, 
and the letters constitute a very 
complete biography of Hewlett, as 
well as a record of his mind. But 
the fact remains that, though he 
lived actively, knew most of his 
interesting contemporaries, and 





worked hard, the chronicle has not 
the color or the deep human mean- 
ing which alone would compensate 
us for the perusal of so thick a 
volume. Almost anyone, one con- 
jectures, would rather read Hew- 
lett’s Richard Yea and Nay or The 
Queen’s Quair than these, his pa- 
tiently assembled and excellently 
edited private letters. They have a 
little the effect of an anti-climax 
after those remembered splendors. 

Coming to the other book, it 
should be recalled that the great 
natural advantages inherent in the 
temperament of Professor Perry’s 
subject were somewhat counterbal- 
anced by the peculiar difficulty of 
winning over the reader to precisely 
the project represented by Profes- 
sor Perry’s volume. That project 
was the cutting down to the com- 
pass of three hundred odd pages of 
the famous ten volumes of Emer- 
son’s Journal, which were published 
between 1909 and 1914. It is the 
more convincing evidence of Pro- 
fessor Perry’s discernment, taste, 
and sense of proportion, therefore, 
that his book does not seem frag- 
mentary or superficial, but that it 




















rolls smoothly forward through the 
maturing and mellowing stages of 
Emerson’s life and seems to give, 
for each stage, glimpses that are 
significant and sufficient. 

To comment with even passing 
adequacy on this epic of the growth 
of the great transcendentalist, is 
obviously impossible within this 
space. One can merely note the 
phases of development covered, and 
pass on. Emerson was seventeen 
and still in college when the earliest 
surviving pages of the Journal were 
written. These first passages pre- 
sent the usual ambitious resolves of 
an intellectual boy: “I here make a 
resolution to make myself ac- 
quainted with the Greek language 
and antiquities and history with 
long and serious attention and study 
(always with the assistance of cir- 
cumstances),” interspersed with a 
perhaps more than usually preco- 
cious and realistic power of self- 
criticism: “I am unfortunate also 
. . . in a propensity to laugh, or 
rather, snicker. I am ill at ease, 
therefore, among men. I criticize 
with hardness; I lavishly applaud; 
I weakly argue; and I wonder with 
a ‘foolish face of praise.’” But 
there are also separate entries 
which foretell the sturdier future: 
“I dedicate my book to the Spirit of 
America,” and “I see no reason why 
I should bow my head to man, or 
cringe in my demeanour.” 

The next period in his life covers 
his ordination and his later so- 
journ in the Carolinas. There are 
echoes here of his detestation of 
slavery, and this succinct demon- 
stration of a great truth: “If a man 
carefully examine his thoughts he 
will be surprised to find how much 
he lives in the future. His well- 
being is always ahead. Such a 
creature is probably immortal.” 
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There followed the happiness of 
his marriage with Ellen Tucker, 
which was tragically ended by her 


death two years later. The entry 
here, though intensely sad, is full 
of a simple Christian hope for re- 
union, which, even in a second suc- 
cessful marriage, Emerson never 
lost. Before closing this section, 
one can note a passage curiously 
like the saying of St. Francis de 
Sales: “Don’t tell me to get ready to 
die. I know not what shall be. The 
only preparation I can make is by 
fulfilling my present duties .. .” 

Emerson’s increasing estrange- 
ment from Protestant orthodox 
tenets led, in 1832, to his resigna- 
tion from the ministry. His first 
trip to the continent and England— 
in which latter country he met most 
of the living great, evidently on 
equal terms, and had the first of his 
famous contacts with Carlyle— 
came between 1833 and 1835. He 
sums it up by thanking “the great 
God who has led me through... 
this last schoolroom. He has shown 
me the men I wished to see— 
Landor, Coleridge, Carlyle, Words- 
worth; he has thereby comforted 
and confirmed me in my convic- 
tions.” And then, after praising 
them, he adds, acutely, this Ameri- 
can of thirty, that all are deficient 
“in different degrees, but all de- 
ficient—in insight into religious 
truth. They have no idea of that 
species of moral truth which I call 
the first philosophy.” 

There followed his second mar- 
riage and a time of expanding ac- 
tivity, both on the platform and in 
the study. “The American Scholar” 
and Nature were written. His lit- 
erary comments are short and in- 
spired: “Crabbe knew men, but to 
read one of his poems seems to me 
all one with taking a dose of medi- 
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cine”; “Tennyson is a_ beautiful 
half of a poet”; and, further on, 
this poignant and solitary entry: 
“Also I hate Early Poems.” He, 
too, the gentle pantheist, sighed for 
the importation of slang into litera- 
ture: “I confess to some pleasure 
from the stinging rhetoric of a rat- 
tling oath in the mouth of truck- 
men and teamsters. How laconic 
and brisk it is by the side of a page 
in the North American Review. Cut 
these words and they would bleed; 
they are vascular and alive; they 
walk and run .. .” and he said, 
penetratingly, of himself: “I am a 
natural reader, and only a writer in 
the absence of natural writers. In 
a true time, I should never have 
written.” There is this terse com- 
ment on Brook Farm: “The fault 
of Alcott’s community is that it has 
room for only one,” and later, apro- 
pos of nothing, this intimate 
gleam: “Hard clouds, and hard ex- 
pressions, and hard manners, I 
love.” 

In 1847 Emerson lectured in Eng- 
land, and multiplied there his ear- 
lier personal triumphs. One reflec- 
tion of this trip is short enough to 
quote: “It is certain that more 
people speak English correctly in 
the United States than in Britain.” 
A little later he made a lecture tour 
of our own West. In the midst of 
these scholarly occupations there 
bursts out his furious indignation at 
the Fugitive Slave Law: “This 
filthy enactment was made in the 
nineteenth century, by people who 
could read and write. I will not 
obey it, by God.” In another place 
he says bitterly: “The word liberty 
in the mouth of Mr. Webster sounds 
like the word love in the mouth of 
a courtezan.” “It is impossible,” he 
avers, “to be a gentleman and not 
an abolitionist,” and he has this en- 
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try, also, “George Francis Train 
said in a public speech in New York, 
‘Slavery is a divine institution.’ ‘So 
is hell,’ exclaimed an old man in the 
crowd.” 

Most of the entries on the War it- 
self have been omitted, presumably 
as not lending themselves to easy 
excerpting. Almost the last com- 
ment included here was written 
when Emerson was seventy-two: 
“The secret of poetry is never ex- 
plained, is always new. We have 
not got farther than mere wonder at 
the delicacy of the touch, and the 
eternity it inherits.” M. K. 


Jesus a Myth. By Georg Brandes. 
Translated from the Danish by 
Edwin Bjérkman. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni. $2.00. 
“For we have not by following 

artificial fables, made known to you 

the power and presence of Our 

Lord Jesus Christ; but we were eye- 

witnesses of His greatness (2 Peter 

i. 16)—so the Prince of the Apostles 

assured his converts nearly two 

thousand years ago. Similar, too, 
are the assurances and declarations 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles: “for 
we are not as many, adulterating 
the word of God; but with sincer- 
ity, but as from God, before God, in 

Christ we speak” (2 Cor. ii. 17). Mr. 

Brandes sweeps these assertions 

aside, and in addition, all the New 

Testament, and twenty centuries of 

faith and works, by roundly assert- 

ing that Jesus is a myth. To prove 
that Our Lord is a myth in some 

190 small pages, ma foi, il faut de 

Vaudace, et encore de l’audace, but 

boldness, or to be perfectly frank 

“gall,” is Mr. Brandes’s outstanding 

characteristic. His book is a tissue 

of the most preposterous statements 
without any real attempt to prove 
them. 

















For instance, “the story of the 
Passion cannot possibly have oc- 
curred as it is told in the Gospels” 
(p. 31). Why? Because certain de- 
tails of the Passion are mentioned 
in Old Testament writings. As a 
natural consequence it must follow 
then that “the details of the Passion 
story were pieced together from 
statements in the Old Testament” 
(p. 34)! But what about the innu- 
merable and vivid touches, which 
show conclusively the careful and 
reverent eyewitness? Again, “no 
one any longer regards the Gospel 
according to St. John as documen- 
tary evidence of historic facts” (p. 
41). The cool insolence of the state- 
ment, laid down ex cathedra with- 
out the slightest shadow of proof, is 
equaled only by its shameless men- 
dacity. No one, indeed? Pardon, 
sir! Three hundred million Cath- 
olics rise to contradict you, and at 
least one hundred and fifty million 
non-Catholic Christians, and scores 
of scholars of all schools of re- 
ligious thought. But Mr. Brandes, 
who poses as such an authority on 
the fourth Gospel, manages to make 
a gross mistake of fact in referring 
to that Gospel, as the translator 
points out very aptly (p. 172). 
Every writer, but most of all an 
iconoclast, ought to verify his ref- 
erences before rushing into print. 
“Paul, who in reality was the 
founder of the Christian religion, 
has nothing to tell us about the per- 
sonality of Jesus” (p. 56). Sucha 
statement would have filled with 
horror that Apostle, who loved to 
dwell on the attributes and prerog- 
atives of his divine Master. Our 
Lord’s name occurs something like 
two hundred and forty times in the 
Epistles, and Father Prat adduces 
no less than sixteen different words 
and phrases coined by the Apostle 
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to express our union with Christ. 
Again, “As a rule it may be said that 
Greco-Roman morality stood far 
above what the Gospels put into the 
mouth of Jesus” (p. 126). It would 
be difficult to frame a graver libel 
in so few words. The Greco-Roman 
world did not even know what 
Christian morality meant. Humil- 
ity, purity, generosity, altruism 
were utterly unsuspected by these 
people. Slavery had eaten like a 
canker into the very vitals of so- 
ciety; the loathsome goddess of 
lubricity had her temples and her 
priests in many notorious cities; 
the gladiatorial shows with their 
appalling holocausts of human life 
were the ordinary means of amuse- 
ment; there were no hospitals for 
the sick, no refuges for the poor, no 
asylums for the insane. 

But let us grant for a moment 
Mr. Brandes’s contention, which 
even by the facile legerdemain of 
pseudo-scientific virtuosity, he has 
not proved. In view of our compla- 
cency he will not think us unreason- 
able if we ask him two little ques- 
tions. Jesus never having existed 
what mind conceived such a trans- 
cendental character? What sublime 
poet and novelist combined sketched 
such an entrancing portrait? May 
we not justly say with Rousseau 
that the “inventor of the Gospel 
would be more astonishing than 
its hero?” Myths and legends are 
very suitable subjects for literary 
embroidery or academic disputa- 
tion, but people do not die for them. 
We hardly think that Mr. Brandes 
himself would care to die for the 
Sagas of the Norsemen. To-day 
men and women are undergoing 
torture and death in Mexico to show 
their loyalty to Jesus Christ. Would 
Mr. Brandes be kind enough to tell 
us why? W. P. H. K. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, S. R. Cook, 
and F. E. Adcock. Vol. IV.: The 
Persian Empire and the West. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$9.50. 

Whether the Orientalist or Occi- 
dentalist schools of ethnological in- 
terpretation be right as to the source 
of European civilization, no one 
doubts the vast importance of the 
early A2gean culture and of the dis- 
trict where it flourished. This is 
largely the subject of the current 
volume of this splendid historical 
series. To begin with it treats of 
the Persian Empire, the first of the 
huge waves from the East which 
threatened to engulf European civ- 
ilization, under Cyrus, who by his 
conquests established his lordship 
over Western Asia. Then follow 
Cambyses and the enslavement of 
Egypt, the reign of Darius and ac- 
counts of the organization of the 
Persian Empire under satrapies, 
the rise of Zoroastrianism with the 
Scythian campaign and the Ionian 
revolt, and a chapter on Marathon. 
The story of Xerxes and Thermop- 
yle with the deliverance of Greece, 
comes next, interwoven with which 
are the accounts of the rise of the 
Athenian State and of Athens under 
the Tyrants. 

The history of Colonial Greece is 
one of the most interesting parts of 
the work. Every person not totally 
uneducated, thinks of Greece as a 
little country which covered itself 
at different times with military 
glory, and which produced for a 
brief period, not merely an art 
which has never been surpassed but 
also a series of philosophies, and 
the most brilliant galaxy of intel- 
lect (in the Periclean period) which 
the world has ever known. Few 
but professed ethnologists and his- 
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torians, however, are aware of the 
immense extent of colonial Greece, 
not merely in Asia Minor but on the 
Black Sea and in Spain, as well as 
in Italy where Magna Grecia cov- 
ered Sicily and other territory. 
Then there were the great North 
African cities, Cyrene for example, 
noted for the philosophy of Hedon- 
ism first promulgated there, and 
to-day the popular philosophy of 
millions who though they could not 
define the word practice it daily in 
their lives; Cyrene also the home of 
the favored Simon who helped Our 
Lord on His last painful journey. 
Mention must be made of the satis- 
fying chapters on the obscure Etrus- 
can period, its language and the 
relics which we have of it, as well 
as of Italy during that time. Finally 
there are a number of chapters on 
ancillary subjects, such as early 
coinage, in a measure the index of 
history, literature, and other topics. 
B.C. A. W. 


My Heresy. The Autobiography of 
an Idea. By William Montgomery 
Brown. New York: The John 
Day Co. $2.00. 

Bishop Brown has been called 
names. He enjoys such descrip- 
tions as “notoriety seeker,” “half- 
educated preacher,” “ecclesiastical 
go-getter,” and even tempts you to 
accuse him of unbalanced mentality 
or dishonesty. He knows, however, 
that the popular verdict that always 
acquits a heretic will not be un- 
mindful of his past achievements. 
He has been a most successful Epis- 
copal clergyman, of spotless reputa- 
tion, of untiring energy, and of al- 
most childlike simplicity. He has 
raised his own condition from that 
of an orphan slave bound out to a 
Middle West farmer, to that of a 
bishop, achieving the hall mark of 

















success, a marriage into a wealthy 
and exclusive family. He revels in 
the thought that he is a problem. 
He certainly is a problem to the 
Episcopal Church. We accept his 
explanation that he read Darwin 
and Marx late in life and became 
convinced that the supernatural 
does not exist. There is nothing 
strange in this. He still loves eccle- 
siasticism, he delights in dogmas 
and ceremonial, he riots in symbol- 
ism. He has joined the Old Cath- 
olic Church so that he may still be 
able to dress up in robes, bestow 
benedictions, deliver pronuncia- 
mientos, officiate at sacraments, and 
recite creeds. There is nothing 
strange in this either, it is the at- 
mosphere of the lodge room, where 
thousands of materialists enjoy 
themselves by making mysteries 
out of the obvious. If you ask what 
it all means,—well, it may mean 
anything. If you insist upon a for- 
mula, let it be the expression of a 
yearning to live a more abundant 
human life. Salvation means hu- 
man adjustment and has nothing to 
do with mansions beyond the skies. 

This was, of course, very distress- 
ing to Anglicans. They felt that 
something must be done. But what 
could they do? Bishop Brown ex- 
pressed his willingness to obey 
every rubric of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and to recite any creed 
proposed to him by Christians, Mo- 
hammedans or Buddhists, provided 
that he could put his own interpre- 
tation upon it. The difficulty was 
to find some way of excommunica- 
ting him that would not excommuni- 
cate everybody. They realized that 
he who denies that God speaks in- 
fallibly, differs not in practice from 
him who says that God does not 
speak at all. His judges, there- 
fore, decided nothing; they took 
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him at his word. He said that he 
was a heretic, and they said “You 
are.” Bishop Brown really won; 
he declared that heresy was a dead 
issue in the Protestant Churches. 
They have drifted from their tem- 
porary moorings and cannot offer a 
fundamental reason for their exist- 
ence. They all practically agree 
with Bishop Brown that there is 
nothing infallible in religion; every- 
one may therefore interpret it for 
himself. E. H. 


The Reformation in Dublin (1536- 
1558). By Miles V. Ronan, C.C. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $7.50. 

This is not a popular book, nor a 
book written with an eye single to 
literary expression. It is, before all 
else, a book for a student by one 
who himself is evidently a student. 
It is documentary, with enough link- 
ing of comment and explanation to 
give sequence and direction to the 
events set down. 

The career of George Browne, the 
ex-Augustinian monk of Holywell, 
Oxfordshire, whom Henry VIII. 
later made Archbishop of Dublin, is 
set before us through authentic let- 
ters written by the apostate himself 
to the political servants of the king. 
Thomas Cromwell, Henry’s secre- 
tary, and other hardly less known 
names, are the recipients of Browne’s 
correspondence, which recites for 
us the schemes and griefs of the 
king’s ecclesiastical favorite. Much 
of Browne’s astuteness was exer- 
cised in devising means to secure 
revenue for his royal master, and 
for all his native talent in this re- 
spect, it should be said in truth that 
the avarice of the king sorely taxed 
his ingenuity to secure enough for 
the royal exchequer. This should 
not serve to set this particular gift 
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of his at a low valuation, however, 
for Henry’s greed was notorious. 
Monasteries, we are told through 
original documents, were deprived 
of their lands, of what their lands 
produced, and of the flocks and 
herds that lived upon these lands. 
Cattle, harvests, precious vestments, 
sacred vessels, manuscripts—what- 
ever would bring a price—were sold 
by Henry’s archbishop to add to 
Henry’s revenues. All this is shown 
not by the easy method of unverified 
assertion, but by the much more 
arduous process of examining and 
sifting original correspondence. 

Into the English Reformation, 
which established a state religion in 
England, Ireland was never forced. 
The archdiocese of Dublin was 
packed with the paid reformers of 
the king and his parliament, but 
Dublin as a whole never became a 
part of the Anglican Church. There 
were, indeed, defections here and 
there among the timid, the weak, 
and the impecunious, but there was 
nothing like a general movement to 
the English Protestant Church. The 
author steps aside to present the 
position taken by the Irish hier- 
archy during Henry VIII.’s reign. 
We quote: 

“At this period there were thirty 
dioceses in Ireland. . . . In all we 
can trace about twenty-two bishops 
who yielded obedience to Henry dur- 
ing his reign; a few others are 
doubtful, and the remainder un- 
known. So that against twenty-two 
king’s bishops there were only about 
eight or nine papal bishops at a 
given time who were definitely op- 
posed to the King’s supremacy. It 
is thus evident that Henry had suc- 
ceeded to a very large extent in im- 
posing his authority on the Irish 
hierarchy, although not necessarily 
on the Irish Church. This seems a 
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strong and serious indictment of the 
orthodoxy of the hierarchy” (p. 
303). 

This is, indeed, a serious indict- 
ment of the Irish hierarchy of the 
period, which subtle distinctions 
about submission in temporalities 
will not palliate. Indeed, in the act 
of submission the king unmistaka- 
bly asserts primacy in spiritualities, 
and those bishops who subscribed 
accepted the king as their chief 
pontiff holding their sees by and 
through him. Perhaps some other 
student of this period, also with an 
eye for documents, will go over the 
same ground covered by this writer 
for the purpose of a check up. It 
would be interesting and stimulating 
too, to fall upon the record of those 
bishops who held fast; also of the 
many times fifteen who never wav- 
ered during the reigns of succeeding 
sovereigns. The fact that some of 
the Irish episcopate submitted is re- 
grettable, but when we consider the 
period of time covered by Henry’s 
reign the number is not unusually 
startling; and the fact that other 
bishops were appointed by the popes 
of the period and were obeyed by 
priests and people is sufficient proof 
that Ireland never joined the move- 
ment to Protestantism. 

The chapter on the suppression 
of religious houses is replete with 
selections from first sources. It is 
shown conclusively that state force 
was employed everywhere to secure 
converts to the Church of England. 
And even then the state church 
made no headway among the masses. 
Whatever conquest there was, it 
was physical not spiritual. 

This volume is a distinct addi- 
tion to the literature of the troubled 
period of which it treats. It is a 
book of temperate speech in which 
first sources, for the most part, sup- 























port the case. It is not unduly as- 
sertive; and one does not notice any 
suggestion of concealment or eva- 
sion. P. J.C. 


Foam. By Mary Dixon Thayer. Phil- 
adelphia: Dorrance & Co. $2.00. 
The distinctive note in this study 

of post-War society, the first novel 

of a well-known writer of verse, is 
not derived from ingenuity of plot, 
or graphic characterization, but 
from deft treatment and a tactful 
presentation of a point of view. 
Spencer Wade, a young Philadel- 
phian, returns from service over- 
seas having had his full share of 
War experiences. It is with a tired, 
questioning mind that he reénters 
family and social life, to find there- 
in neither reassurance nor inspira- 
tion. In his own old and aristo- 
cratic family, conservatism has 
lingered until now; but presently it 
develops that one of: his sisters, 
married for several years, has dis- 
covered that her devoted husband 
bores her; therefore, she will di- 
vorce him and marry the man she 
loves. She defends her position 
with the familiar, callous selfish- 
ness. Crumbling traditions, shift- 
ing or abandoned standards, fever- 
ish restlessness, superficiality, are 
in evidence at various functions 

Spencer attends. Of all his asso- 

ciates, there is but one who sug- 

gests tranquil depths beneath this 

unsatisfying foam, Laura Vane, a 

Catholic girl, whom he has known 

since childhood. Her steadfast faith, 

while his own wavers to extinction, 
her genuine devotion to social serv- 
ice in the midst of wholesale pleas- 
ure-seeking, attract him strongly to 
her; but, in popular phraseology, he 
cannot make the grade, and the book 
closes with a visit which he makes 
to her in order to announce his en- 
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gagement to Evelyn Garland, a pleas- 
ing débutante. 

We welcome Miss Thayer’s en- 
trance into fiction. Her touch is, 
as ever, delicate, firm, and clear, 
and this product of her keen, 
thoughtful observation is not with- 
out bits of poetic charm. A sense 
of proportion prevails: the con- 
tent—of less than the average 
length—has little that is extrane- 
ous, and nothing that is extreme or 
overemphasized: hence, though at 
times she deals effectively with the 
pathetic and the tragic, the tone of 
the novel is not allowed to become 
depressing. Catholics are likely to 
feel that the secret of this lies in 
the final chapter, wherein Spencer 
hears from Laura her staggering, 
incomprehensible intention to ful- 
fill her long-cherished desire to be- 
come a Religious. To her renewed 
congratulations and expressed be- 
lief that he and Evelyn will be 
“awfully happy,” he, watching her 
own indubitable, radiant happiness, 
makes the singular response: “Will 
we?” And the Catholic reader will 
not fail to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the words which follow al- 
most immediately, ending the book, 
“Outside, at the foot of the steps, 
he turned and looked back. But the 
door had closed.” M. T. S. 


Introduction & PCEuvre de Paul 
Claudel. Avec des Textes. By E. 
Sainte-Marie Perrin. Paris: Li- 
brairie Bloud et Gay. 9/fr. 

The recent appointment of Mon- 
sieur Claudel as French ambassador 
to the United States can scarcely 
fail to rivet the attention of Ameri- 
can book lovers upon the work of 
this superb Catholic poet and mys- 
tic, and consequently it lends special 
interest to the introductory volume 
prepared by Mme. de Sainte-Marie 
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Perrin—his sister-in-law, and the 
daughter of René Bazin. 

The book is not, its author in- 
sists, a critique, but rather an in- 
troduction to the work of the poet 
and seer, to whom she has conse- 
crated years of penetrating and af- 
fectionate study; an interpretation, 
with admirably chosen extracts 
from the works themselves. And 
for its sympathy, brevity, and 
thoroughness it would be difficult 
to overpraise Mme. de Perrin’s 
achievement. Beginning with a 
short but illuminating biography of 
Paul Claudel—whose travels in the 
cause of diplomacy have opened be- 
fore him “the spectacle, the wisdom, 
the experience” of many men in 
many climes, and whose spiritual 
pilgrimage has led all the way from 
artistic skepticism to a most pas- 
sionate and practical Catholicity— 
she proceeds with an informal but 
highly illuminating study of his art 
in its technical and human aspects. 
That it is not an easy or obvious art 
she admits candidly—if it were, in- 
deed, her own work would be super- 
fluous. But she explains many of 
the real and seeming difficulties of 
the Claudelian métier, quoting the 
poet’s own explanation of his ap- 
parent innovations in French pros- 
ody: innovations which, properly 
understood, do not destroy past 
beauties of the language but fulfill 
new ones. And finally, believing 
that to understand is to love, she 
does the wisest tuning of all in bring- 
ing together a group of illustrative 
texts: M. Claudel’s story of his own 
conversion, or reversion (a story al- 
most as heart-shaking as St. Au- 
gustine’s!), brief contrasting studies 
of Beaudelaire, of Victor Hugo, of 
St. Peter, prose extracts from the 
plays, the exquisite poem upon the 
Infant Jesus of Prague, the thrilling 
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canticle of the dying Mesa in Par- 
tage de Midi... 

Altogether, the book will quickly 
make itself invaluable to all stu- 
dents of Paul Claudel’s work in the 
French. And for the still larger 
public who must be initiated into 
the beauty and profundity of this 
work by translation, one cannot 
help wishing that Mme. de Perrin’s 
introduction might itself be Eng- 
lished. K. B. 


American Soundings. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

In The Adventure of Living, pub- 
lished four years ago, J. St. Loe 
Strachey wrote that the goal which 
he had put before himself contin- 
ually was “a good understanding 
between both branches of the Eng- 
lish speaking race.” That goal, as 
well as the results of his observa- 
tions during his recent tour in the 
United States, he evidently had in 
mind in writing American Sound- 
ings, a record of the tour done in 
the charming literary style which 
the editor emeritus of the London 
Spectator knows well how to use. 
We see presented in the volume, 
then, the charitable impressions of 
a friend, which it will be well for an 
exuberant American to discount 
considerably before he begins to ex- 
pand his bosom with complacency. 

Mr. Strachey’s themes include 
American optimism, the colleges 
and universities, home life, slang, 
prohibition, and other things which 
impressed his highly developed im- 
agination. His faith in the future 
of the United States was heightened 
by observations made while he was 
on a motor car tour along the Sus- 
quehanna trail from Buffalo to 
Philadelphia. In the industrious 
and substantial farmers whose 




















homesteads spread out in a pano- 
rama before him, he thought that he 
beheld the “Americans of Walt 
Whitman’s ‘Divine average.’” Here 
was “American life at its sanest and 
best,” here was the “authentic 
figure of the Republic.” 

Yet Mr. Strachey’s best powers of 
seeing the good in things American 
failed when he came to write of 
prohibition. In the chain of viola- 
tions of the law, it, he thinks, “is 
in effect proving a school for 
crime.” He likes the “worldly-wise” 
Quebec system of handling the 
liquor problem and hopes to see it 
applied in Great Britain. 

The author writes with insight of 
Lincoln and Jefferson as representa- 
tive Americans, in the sphere of 
action, and of Emerson and Whit- 
man, in the field of literature. His 
general picture is that of a country 
which is “the most vital, the most 
intrepid and so the most successful 
country in the world.” A. S. W. 


The Art of Being Ruled. By Wynd- 
ham Lewis. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $4.00. 

In the perusal of this book one 
feels impelled at every step to take 
issue with the author’s statements 
rather than to extract their essence. 
The title itself is rather a selling 
catch phrase than a description of 
its contents; even the subtitle, “An 
analysis of the structure of modern 
society,” is rather misleading, be- 
cause only certain aspects of Euro- 
pean life are taken into considera- 
tion, and they are the more morbid 
or more glamorous. There is nothing, 
for instance, about philosophy, ex- 
cept in so far as it has to do with 
sociology, and less than nothing 
about religion. Of course, Mr. Lewis 
was at liberty to choose the subject 
matter of his book, but an “anal- 
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ysis” of society that ignores phi- 
losophy and religion can hardly be 
complete. Nor does the book main- 
tain the promise of its main title— 
though one finds in it frequent refer- 
ences to an alleged disposition of 
man to being ruled—and plenti- 
fully ruled—this, rather than a 
“Manual of the perfect citizen,” is a 
“Manual for the perfect ruler.” 

Mr. Lewis insists that a “revolu- 
tion” is now going on in the world 
and at a much faster pace than at 
any previous epoch—this is to be 
understood rather as a “revalua- 
tion” of social factors, an effort to- 
ward some kind of a rearrange- 
ment, which is not conclusive and 
still less expected to be permanent, 
but perhaps is preparing the ground 
for something better. Mr. Lewis, 
however, does not believe in “grad- 
ualness”: his eschatology involves 
the idea of some “world power” 
which will appear rather suddenly 
to rule the world. There is no ques- 
tion that something radical must 
be done with the world of to-day as 
it is getting to be quite unbearable. 
Mr. Lewis deplores especially (and 
in the main anybody may agree 
with him) the vulgarization of 
science (fallen into incapable 
hands), of business (with the an- 
achronistic reappearance of the 
small trader), of aristocracy (al- 
leged equality of man, nobility of 
labor, etc.), of art (the amateurs, 
the business-controlled art ruled by 
the slogan, “what the public 
wants”), of liberty (toward an idea 
of irresponsibility as evidenced by 
affectation of immaturity, femi- 
nism, etc.). 

It is perhaps in this last named 
part of his work that the author’s 
observations are more striking, in- 
deed, revolting. For, according to 
him, the tendency toward feminism 
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should be understood as a general 
decay into effeminateness, the ul- 
timate consequence of which is the 
appalling spread of homosexuality. 
The facts may be as reported by 
Mr. Lewis—at least as far as Eng- 
land is concerned—that such per- 
version, however, is a social factor 
of such importance as to justify the 
detailed treatment given it by the 
author, is surely questionable. And 
what is worse, Mr. Lewis looks 
upon it in such a dispassionate man- 
ner that he seems to condone it. In 
fact, in his attitude toward “con- 
ventional morality” he is quite cyni- 
cal; he seems to think that the only 
good that has come out of “femi- 
nism” is the destruction of the fam- 
ily. 

Equally cynical is he in his eval- 
uation of ontological man—an eval- 
uation that serves as the basis for 
the few inklings he gives us of what 
may be the future reconstruction of 
society. Man, in the mass, is a des- 
picable animal, naturally a paci- 
fist,—because an egoist,—non-poli- 
tic, gregarious, imitative, not caring 
for liberty but only—because so 
taught—for the name of it. Man 
will have to be kept that way by 
education and propaganda, and, if 
necessary, by scientific surgical 
means. However, a class of “rul- 
ers” is developing, to be consoli- 
dated by selection, social or biologi- 
cal, which will gather in its hands 
the coming “world power” and use 
it ruthlessly. The rulers’ intellec- 
tual superiority is to be such that 
they will form, more than a new 
class, almost a new sex. Indeed 
more than that: “We are quite sure 
that the most glorious people (the 
ruling class) shall shortly appear 
and use all this unparalleled power 
made possible by science and capi- 
talism, more like gods than men” 
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(p. 157). What form the future 
world-society might assume is not 
set forth: it will be, however, more 
like Fascism than Socialism or Bol- 
shevism. But this conception is so 
vague, that its outlines “are dis- 
tinctly seen” only “in the aspira- 
tions of a few political thinkers, 
artists and scholars.” Not very “dis- 
tinct,” that. 

At any rate The Art of Being 
Ruled is a powerful and unusual 
book, not always easily read be- 
cause of its involved style and its 
contradictions too laboriously ex- 
plained. But it contains vivid 
flashes of thought and expression, 
as the phrase “The public . . . is the 
sad result of publicity.” From the 
Catholic, and indeed from any logi- 
cal standpoint, its ignoring and de- 
spising Christianity cannot in any 
way be pardoned. The deep pes- 
simism of the book infirms what- 
ever notes of optimism the author 
attempts to strike; it has really no 
constructive quality, it belongs to 
the “literature of despair.” A. R. B. 


Fifty Years of British Parliament. 
By the Earl of Oxford and As- 
quith. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 2 vols. $8.00. 

The author of this book, best 
known as the Rt. Hon. Herbert As- 
quith, Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain during the greater part of the 
war and until a political intrigue re- 
placed him by a nimbler politician, 
has always been noted for his power 
of putting a case more clearly and 
in fewer words than any of his par- 
liamentary contemporaries. These 
merits shine forth in this most in- 
teresting book, wherein the doings 
of the British Parliament are tersely 
recorded by a participant therein 
for half a century. The work must 
always remain a valuable political 




















document since it is first-hand evi- 
dence, written without any rhetori- 
cal flourishes and with an obvious 
intention to deal fairly with all 
men. However it is only those who, 
like the present reviewer, have lived 
close to these doings; known more 
or less well by personal intercourse 
many of the actors in the scenes 
described; even joined in the 
fray whenever Ireland was to the 
fore—and when was she not?— 
who can really appreciate the value 
and the accuracy of the two vol- 
umes. 

One rises from their perusal, as 
one does from that of almost any 
political history or biography, with 
a profound disgust for the sorry, 
sordid tale of politics which be- 
smirches all that it touches. In a 
moment of unusual candor, the late 
Lord Salisbury expressed his opin- 
ion of politics in much the same 
terms, and if anyone ought to have 
known the trickeries of the trade, 
he was the man,—he, the successor 
to the Cecilian maneuverers of 
Elizabethan and later times. Take 
the case of Ireland: Gladstone really 
was anxious to put things right in 
that troubled land. So much so 
that he sank his pride and offered 
to Lord Salisbury a political truce 
and a general settlement of the 
question by consent—a generous 
offer. What was the reply? What 
might have been expected—a re- 
fusal. The fact was that the Irish 
question as an open sore, was too 
handy a political card to lose. It 
kept in touch with the Tory party, 
the Orangemen of Belfast and 
around and the die-hard country 
squires of England, who shared 
Salisbury’s view that the Irish were 
but Hottentots or something of that 
standing. And so Gladstone’s offer 
of peace was refused at the cost of 
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many lives and much money. Let 
us look at a pleasanter side than 
this story of cynicism and trickery. 
There are honest men in politics 
else must the fate of the cities of 
the Plains come upon more than 
one country, and we may select one 
from each of the three parties, 
Campbell-Bannerman, W. H. Smith, 
Lord Hartington, as men whose 
sterling honesty, no honest man 
could doubt. Oh, si sic omnes! 
One admirable thing in this book 
is a chapter devoted to the catch 
phrases of the past, now become 
clichés, such as, “Terminological 
inexactitudes,” “Blazing indiscre- 
tions,” “Bag and baggage,” and 
many others, in which the genesis 
of each and its exact significance at 
the time is set forth. This chapter 
alone will be of inestimable service 
to the historian of the future. 
B.C. A. W. 


March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. Pre- 
pared by Francis Andrew March, 
LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., and 
Francis A. March, Jr., A.M. Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: Historical Publish- 
‘ing Co. 4thed. $9.00. 

The innumerable users of this 
valuable work, the product of the 
varied and deep scholarship of a 
father and son eminent in the field 
of philology, will hail with joy this 
new edition. The Dictionary first 
published in 1903, has vindicated its 
claims as a treasure house of words 
and knowledge and is now in gen- 
eral use in editorial and advertising 
departments, as well as in the pro- 
fessions. To this edition has been 
added an Amplified Appendix, com- 
piled according to the basic idea of 
the work, association of ideas and 
not mere word-definition; the mean- 
ing of a word and also its connec- 
tion with related words. It is di- 
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vided into five parts, containing re- 
spectively: Our English Speech, 
Biblical Word Reference, Words 
from the Arts and Sciences, Geo- 
graphic Words, with associated 
Facts of Interest, and Americana, 
titles which open wide vistas to the 
language student, or indeed to any- 
one seeking to use our medium of 
expression intelligently. Valuable 
for hasty reference, it will also re- 
pay the literary browser, by the 
treasures of information its leisure- 
ly use will yield. However it was 
somewhat of a shock to find De Ber- 
gerac listed as D’Bergerac, Babbitt 
without its final t, David Grayson 
without disclosing his real identity 
as Ray Stannard Baker, slight errors 
no doubt, but particularly remark- 
able in so excellent and famous a 
work as this. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

The Catholic Church and the Appeal 
to Reason. By Leo Ward. Same 
Publisher and price. 

The subject of religious conver- 
sion, variously understood, has con- 
stantly claimed the attention of phi- 
losophers and psychologists: the 
pages of William James’s classic 
Varieties of Religious Experience 
enshrine one aspect of that atten- 
tion. For Catholics who possess 
any intellectual grasp of the im- 
plications of our Faith, the subject 
must hold a profoundly deeper in- 
terest, for it links eternal issues to 
the fascinating mysteries of human 
personality. There should conse- 
quently be a steady body of readers 
within the Church for books like 
those under consideration, and 
there are signs that such writings 
attract an increasing number of out- 
siders. 
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If one were asked to name off- 
hand the salient traits of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s The Catholic Church and 
Conversion, perhaps one could best 
answer, “Common sense plus the 
spirit of adventure.” Under all his 
play with paradox, his whimsicali- 
ties of expression, his bizarre con- 
trasts and his invariable good hu- 
mor, G. K.’s conclusions always hit 
out at the reader with the direct- 
ness of good “horse sense.” Perhaps 
that accounts for his popularity in 
this country. Yet with all this there 
is that spirit of adventure, almost 
one might say, plagiarizing one of 
Algernon Blackwood’s titles, the 
spirit of “Incredible Adventures,” 
were it not that Mr. Chesterton’s 
conclusions are too good, logically 
and ethically, not to be true. We 
are made to see that the old Victo- 
rian shibboleths of “fetters of super- 
stition,” “priestcraft,” “an un- 
changing faith,” and so on, merely 
covered what the readers of the 
tabloid press now call an “inferior- 
ity complex.” The advanced think- 
ers, now so pitifully dated, not we, 
were the provincials. Mr. Chester- 
ton shows us that, “it is the secu- 
lar world that spoils the sense of 
words,” and that Catholicism “is 
the only thing which saves a man 
from the degrading slavery of being 
a child of his age.” Even if we 
realize that all roads lead to Rome, 
it is useful to be reminded that they 
are all roads of adventure, although 
some of them may be easier walk- 
ing than others. 

In the second of the two volumes 
under review the brilliant young 
English Catholic, Mr. Leo Ward, 
gives a valuable summary of the 
broad outlines of Catholic apologet- 
ics as a reasoned presentation of 
the motiva credibilitatis to the mod- 
ern inquirer. In general the book 




















follows traditional lines of argu- 
ment, but it is especially suited to 
our time in its stressing of the idea 
of integration in the intellectual 
processes, which precede or accom- 
pany conversion. Of particular in- 
terest is the treatment of Pascal, 
wherein, following a great French 
student of that writer, Mr. Ward 
defends the Pensées against the at- 
tempt to foist upon them the prag- 
matist concept of the will to believe, 
popularized by James—a concept 
leading by mere force of logic to 
the sloppy latitudinarianism of, 
“One religion is as good as an- 
other,” and thence to indifferentism. 
G. D. M. 


Harmer John. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Walpole adds another tale to 
his Cathedral collection—a _ tale 
which does not, in execution, quite 
live up to the promise of its out- 
line. Its subject is the irruption 
into the placid life of Polchester, 
the Cathedral city, of an unworldly 
visitant whose ostensible profession 
is that of physical culture instruc- 
tor, but whose real vocation is to 
love justice and hate iniquity, and 
to die by way of a testimonial. He 
bears the name Hjalmar Johanson, 
which the easy Polcastrian tongues 
soon smooth down to “Harmer 
John,” and he springs from an Eng- 
lish mother and a Swedish father. 

At first Harmer John’s simplic- 
ity, sunniness, and passion for 
beauty and cleanliness win him 
friends among the kindly world- 
lings of Polchester, and his busi- 
ness prospers. Then he arouses the 
enmity of one of the town’s corrupt 
magnates (named, not very subtly, 
Samual Hogg) by becoming en- 
gaged to the lovely Maude Pene- 
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then. Hogg’s anger bursts into a 
devouring flame when Harmer John 
denounces the existence of Seatown, 
Polchester’s filthy slum, in which 
Hogg is heavily interested. He and 
his willing allies see to it that the 
Swedish upstart’s gymnasium busi- 
ness is ruined, and Maude, fright- 
ened and disgusted, withdraws 
from the engagement. Harmer 
John’s heart is broken, but with 
unshaken resolution he once more 
attacks the problem of aérating and 
beautifying Seatown. He is mur- 
dered by Hogg’s bullies—but, in the 
ensuing scandal, public attention 
fastens upon the vile rookery for 
which he gave his life, and Seatown 
actually is rebuilt. 

The main fault in the book is 
haste, and the failure to detach the 
central figure from its encompass- 
ing circumstances and make it 
really live. Then, too, as is the cus- 
tom in Mr. Walpole’s books, groups 
of characters come and go in a 
foggy, inconsequential way which 
plainly advertises that their pres- 
ence is merely casual, and that they 
either have already appeared in 
their full reality elsewhere, or are 
being saved for a future occasion. 
This is a dangerous practice for an 
author to indulge in. Even Mr. 
Galsworthy is not big enough to do 
it successfully, so Mr. Walpole 
would be especially well advised to 
eschew it. M. K. 


New Periodicals—Orate Fratres. 
Vol. I., No. 1. November, 1926 (Col- 
legeville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. $2.00 yearly). A monthly 
review devoting itself to things litur- 
gic has been devoutly sought by 
reason of its need at the present 
time. It has made its appearance 
with well chosen name, in good 
form, creditable in content, for mod- 
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est price, and under Benedictine 
auspices. What more could be de- 
sired ?—nothing, except that it pros- 
per. Some borrowed words may 
express what such a periodical must 
ambition to succeed: to be good or 
not to be. For this continued suc- 
cess orate fratres.—The New Scho- 
lasticism. A quarterly review of 
philosophy (Washington: Catholic 
University Press. $4.00 yearly), 
whose first number appeared in 
January, is the organ of the recently 
formed American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, the majority of 
whose three hundred members are 
professors of philosophy. It pur- 
ports to make known the neo-Scho- 
lastic position on important phil- 
osophical problems and the neo- 
Scholastic view on current philo- 
sophical systems and_ theories. 
That its publication answers an 
obvious need and is most timely 
cannot be denied, and that its suc- 
cess seems assured by the scholar- 
ship of its editors and contributors 
will not be controverted. A review 
of its content will appear in the 
next issue of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 


Foreign Publications.—The Profes- 
sor of the History of the French 
Revolution at the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, Gustave Gautherot, has just 
published a history of La Terreur 
en Vaucluse, la drame d’Orange, 
(Avignon: Aubanel Fils. 14.40 fr.), 
which in the summer of 1794 sent 
three hundred and thirty-two vic- 
tims to the guillotine. Among them 
were thirty-two religious women, 
who were beatified by Pius XI. 
May 10, 1925. It is a gruesome 


story indeed, Fauvety, Viot, and 
Meignet merely repeating in the 
south of France what Fouquier- 
Tinville and Robespierre were doing 
in Paris. 


After reading these rec- 
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ords of fiendish brutality, it makes 
one’s blood boil to hear the Free- 
mason leaders of the Grand Orient 
Lodge of Paris to-day praising to 
the skies, these enemies alike of 
liberty, democracy, and patriotism. 
—Aubanel Fils send us also a 
touching poetical tribute to the late 
Maréchal Manoury by Jean Die 
(1 fr.), a volume of charming verse, 
Sous le Soleil de Dieu, by a disciple 
of Verlaine and Le Cardonnel, 
Pierre Pontiés (5.40/fr.), and two 
books on the Blessed Eucharist. La 
Sainte Communion dans la Liturgie 
Catholique, by Abbé Leon Cristiani 
(11.40 fr.) of the Catholic Institute 
of Lyons, is a history of Commun- 
ion in the Catholic liturgy. The 
thesis is that the liturgy is insti- 
tuted objectively to honor God, and 
subjectively to unite ourselves with 
Him in Communion. The learned 
historian traces the history of Com- 
munion in the sacred Scriptures, St. 
John and St. Paul, in the Fathers 
of the first three centuries, and in 
the liturgies of East and West down 
to the end of the twelfth century. 
It is a book addressed alike to the 
devout soul and to the scholar. Le 
Corps de Jésus Christ présent dans 
l’Eucharistie, by a seminary Profes- 
sor (10.20/fr.), treats, not of the 
whole Eucharistic doctrine, but 
merely of the Real Presence of the 
Body of Christ in the Sacrament of 
the Altar. The author follows 
throughout the volume the teaching 
of St. Thomas, whom he quotes re- 
peatedly on every problem this sub- 
lime dogma suggests. The proofs 
of the Real Presence in the sacred 
Scriptures and tradition are admi- 
rably brought out, while every phil- 
osophical difficulty is clearly out- 
lined and explained: transubstantia- 
tion, the idea of substance and ac- 
cidents, the extension of the Body 











of Christ, the Real Presence under 
both species, how the Body of Christ 
ceases to exist, etc. 

Almanach (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
10fr.) is a series of prose poems 
in which Mlle. Germaine Maillet 
runs through the calendar, pictur- 
ing as she goes, town and country, 
sunrise and sunset, shepherd boys 
guarding their flocks, youngsters 
making a snowman, vineyards ready 


for the gathering, village patronal 


feasts, etc. She also draws a few 
pen pictures of Strassburg, Troyes, 
Nancy, Lille, Toulouse, and Caen, 
endeavoring as she tells us, to give 
us the soul of France. She succeeds 
admirably. The finely chiseled 
poems of the second part of her 
book deal with the liturgy. 
Non-Catholics seem to think that 
the mediatorship of the Blessed Vir- 
gin contradicts the unique media- 
torship of Christ. That there is no 
contradiction is well. proven by 
Rev. J. Bittremieux, D.D., in his 
treatise De Mediatione Universali 
B. M. Virginis Quoad _ Gratias 
(Bruges: Ch. Beyeart. 25fr.). Ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching, there 
is only one Mediator of Justice—so 
the Council of Trent declares 
authoritatively, for Our Lord alone 
merited for us de condigno, that is, 
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with a merit of justice. There is a 
perfect equality between the sins 
He expiated and the reparation He 
offered for their expiation; between 
the graces He solicited for us, and 
the price He paid for them. The 
Blessed Virgin, on the other hand, 
has merited for us de congruo, that 
is, with a merit of fitness, such as 
was proper to acreature. Granting 
this essential difference of merit, 
our author maintains the thesis that 
the merit of the Blessed Virgin, 
without being as perfect as Our 
Lord’s, is as extended in its objects, 
and embraces all the graces and 
spiritual blessings accorded to men. 
It is a thesis dear to St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori and Blessed Grignion de 
Montfort, and defended of late years 
by Fathers Faber, Petitalot, and 
Jeanjacquot. 

The Vogelsang-Buchhandlung of 
Vienna send us two pamphlets on 
the social question by Father Anton 
Stonner, S.J., Christ and the Prole- 
tariat; The Church and the Social 
Question (2.60sh. each).—Die 
Wahre Schénheit, The True Beauty, 
is a beautifully illustrated brochure 
by Alban Stolz, published for 
Church missionary purposes by the 
Allgemeiner Wiener Kirchenbau- 
verein, Vienna (1 sh.). 
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